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Dear Brethren, — ^Your decision, when suspending the sale of my 
h'tlle book, to do it without * publicity,' was kindly designed ; but, in- 
asmuch as 1 heard of it in the streets the very next day, I should have 
been quite as well satisfied, if you had not extended a show of protec- 
tion to my infirmity which after all was to be so precarious. You will, 
at least, make no complaint under the circumstances, if I publish the 
suspension myself 

The history of this little book is worthy of recital. When I returned 
from Europe, 1 found that certain paragraphs of an article which 1 had 
published in the New Englander had provoked some ffeeling of dissent, 
in the ministerial Association to which 1 belong, and that 1 was ap- 
pointed to discuss a question made up on the subject of Christian 
trainings involving the matter dissented from. I produced two dis- 
courses on the question, for my pulpit, and read the argument befbre 
the Association. The question was then discussed by the members 
present. I do not recollect that any one seriously objected to the view 
given, or desired any correction more radical than the addition of some 
verbal qualifications. A venerable father, whose name is a name of 
confidence and respect, second to no other in our churches, offered a 
motion that I should be requested to print the discourses. No one ob- 
jected, and the vote was passed, I believe, nem. con. They were not 
produced for publication, but my strong conviction of the importance of 
the subject and of the view presented, induced me afterwards to com- 
ply ; and while I was preparing them for publication, in another man- 
ner, one of the members of your committee requested me to allow your 
Society to publish them. I felt some doubt, which I expressed, wheth- 
er your Society would do it ; not because there is any thing in the prac- 
tical view presented, which conflicts with, or may not with very slight 
modifications be adopted into the received opinions of any theological 
school known among us ; but because the view itself is different from that 
commonly held, and was likely not to meet a ready acceptance. Your 
committee had the manuscript in their possession for five or six months. 
It made its first impression as anonymous. I have understood that it 
was much discussed, and finally that every member of your large com- 
mittee actually read it for himself. I have understood.also that you had 
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no doubt of the substantial orthodoxy of the discourses ; but bad, as I 
expected you would have, much hesitancy in regard to the impression 
they would make on the public. You sent the manuscript back to me 
twice, for the insertion of qualifications and the modification of phrases; 
in which, as it cost me no change of opinion, I was ready to gratify you. 
Finally, after a long pause of three or four months, such as generally 
precedes some great convulsion of nature, the "Discourses on Chris* 
tian Nurture" were published. Some little commendatory notices ap* 
peared. The most strongly Calvinistic, and as many judge, the most 
thoroughly respectable Congregational paper in New England, (pre- 
cisely what I should have expected,) was Aill and decided in its com* 
mendation, and pubUshed extracts, I have been told, ibr the benefit of 
its readers. It was noticed with qualified favor, (which also I should 
have expected,) by a very candid and highly respected writer in the 
Episcopal paper of^this city. It seemed about to get audience, in fact, 
before the public, without producing any alarm whatever. But the day 
was coming. A " X^etter" addressed to me was at length published^ 
under the ** unaniTrums^^ sanction of the North Astfociation of Hartford 
county, in which the most serious objections are made to the " Discours- 
es ;" and particularly that thoy are full of " dangerous tendencies." The 
'* Letter" is a remarkably quiet epistle, but it has been very industriously 
circulated and the " dangerous tendencies," like the fuse hissing upon 
a bomb, have thrown thQ ancient and honorable commonwealth oi' 
Massachusetts, including, for aught that appears, the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company itself, into a general panic. How iar the 
American Sunday School Union, which ia a rival institution to your 
Society, has exerted itself through its agents to increase the panic, I 
know only by report. Enough, that when I attended the General As- 
sociation of your state at Worcester, a few days ago, I encountered 
manifestations on every side, which, if they did not alarm, did a little 
surprise me. I found myself enveloped in an atmosphere of sensibility. 
It was proposed, I understood, to the committee of business, to place 
upon their docket, as one article, the administration of some rebuke to 
your Society, for publishing so corrupt a book. In reading the Reports 
of the District Associations on the state of religion, one of the readers 
contrived to interline a personal sneer at me, for the entertainment of 
the audience. And among other demonstrations of courtesy, which 1 
was permitted to receive as a stranger, it was industriously whispered, 
I was told, that what I had said in the " Advertisement" to my little 
book, of being requested by the Association to publish it, was not true ! 
^-^ civility that has since come into print, in certain periodicals of 
Boston. In the dignity of these demonstrations, unless you have metli- 
ods of exhibiting sensibility in your state that are quite peculiar to your- 
selves, it is manifest that I have touched the quick of theologic odium. 
And now, when your numerous committee, after having sifted my man- 
uscript till the paper itself came near giving out in the process, coming 
thus to the deliberate conclusion that there is no bad error in it, and 
fiwdly giving it to tbe public^ r^t^rn to give me nqtice that you feel 



obliged, for a time at least, to suspend the publication ; it is evident 
that the excitement mast have reached the pitch, at last, usually called, 
in newspaper phrase, " great consternation." 

Is it now too much to ask of your friends in Massachusetts, that they 
will descend from the tragic altitude of their resentments, lon^ enough 
to go through, with me, a brief comparison of my doctrine of Christian 
nurture, with doctrines and opinions formerly held by men of acknow- 
ledged soundness in the faith ? I ask it, not because I do not feel myself 
at liberty, when truth seems to require it, to defy all human authori- 
ties ; but simply because it is pleasant to have the sanction of venerable 
nameS) when we may, and especially when there seem to be many who 
are more fit subjects of authority than of reason. I made some refer- 
ences in the '* Discourses," to what had been the views of Christian 
teachers in past ages. If I erred in not being more full on that subject, 
I will now supply the deficiency, not without some confidence that this 
panic before which you have yielded, will be discovered, like many 
others which have troubled the world, to have had its birth in ignor- 
ance. 

If I give you reason to believe that the same doctrine of Christian 
nurture was held by the church of the apostolic age, in connexion 
with infant baptism, after which the rfte fell into long ages of abuse, 
where its proper meaning was lost out of mind ; then that when the 
Reformation came it brought no such view of it to light, that the re- 
formers and fathers and learned professors whom we have most in 
confidence, down to the present day, have ever had any fixed agree* 
ment among themselves, in regard to the state of childhood as con* 
nected with baptism, or the meaning of the rite itself, and have ad* 
vanced continually different theories, without offence; some of themj 
regarded as even ultra orthodox, asserting the precise doctrine of 
nurture which I have maintained ; if I show you moreover that the 
very type of religion which has produced this extraordinary sensitive* 
ness to my book, is in fact a novelty itself just a hundred years old, 
being that which was derisively called ** New Light" in its day, and 
which now is really taken to be synonymous with antiquity and all 
orthodoxy ; a type of reli/^ion which approaches strict individualism, 
which practically hangs all power and progress on adult conversions, 
which flowered in the brilliant era of Burchard and Knapp, and id i 
now dying under mildew or passing into seed ; — showing you this I \ 
think your committee will at least find some confirmation of their judg- 
ment, and the subjects of this panic some solution of the Vei*y peculiar 
courtesy and intellectual dignity that has attended their demonstra- 
tions. 

In the Discourses (p. 48 and 49,) I quoted two passages, one from 
Justin Martyr, the other from Ireneus, which are, at once, proofs of 
the existence of infant baptism; alsd that the rite was, in that early 
age, called regeneration ; also that the subjects were accounted and 
treated as disciples. In the third chapter of John also, and in Titus 3 : 
5, we see that water and regeneration are already cognate terms, and 
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that the language of the church in the age succeeding, is no departure 
from the language of scripture itself. [Compare Colman's Christ. 
Antiq. p. 265.] 

We also find inscriptions on the monuments of children, considered 
by antiquarians to be of a very early age, probably of the first two or 
three centuries, in which they are called fideles, i. q. faithfuls. The 
following is an example. — 

** A faithful descended of faithfuls, here lies Zosimus. He lived two years one month 
and twenty-five days.** Buonarottiy 17. Fabretti, Cap A. 

Turning now to Acts 16: 15, we find Lydia, after her baptism, 
speaking pf herself as one adjudged to be faithful. And then passing 
to Titus, 1: 6, where it is prescribed that the elder shall be one ** hav- 
ing /ai^^^/i^/ children," we become apprised of the fact that the children 
of disciples were accustonied also then to be called faithfuls as after- 
wards, and in common with disciples of a mature age. Nor let it be said 
that the words which follow in the latter passage, — " not accused of 
riot, or unruly," (that is, not in bad repute as a wild, ill governed fami- 
ly,) show that the term faithful relates to children who are truly be- 
lievers. When does it occur to us to call children faithfuls because 
they are well behaved ? Mani|?8tly , the term has refer^^nce to just that 
age when, being called /ai//i/w/s on account of their baptism, good be- 
havior and Christian manners were the only or principal evidence of 
Christian character to be looked for. And that every father is able so 
to train up his children that they may properly deserve this title, is so 
far assumed that if he fails to do it, the fact must be taken as pre- 
sumptive Evidence against him, as being one who^is unfit to rule as an 
elder in the churtth. 

Then again, we open the Eipistle to the fiphesians and we find it ad- 
dressed to the " Saints at Ephesus and the faithful in Christ Jesus," 
which, niaking nothing of the particular words employed, does at least 
mean that the epistle is addressed to Christian brethren. And among 
these, ** children?'^ are directly addressed, in the same way as other 
members df the fraternity. TRe same is true in the Epistle to the Co- 
lossianfi, and also in the first Epistle bf John. In which, apart from all 
theories, \<^e see children familiarly recognized, with their parents, 
among the adult Christian disciples ^nd addressed in the second pet- 
son, with as little thought of impropriety, as the adults themselves. 

If now we Ask, in what view all these facts and usages of the first 
churches had their explication, no better answer can be given, than 
that which is offered by Neander. Shortly after advancing, about ten 
years ago, the same view of Christian nurture ittaintairted in my " Dis- 
courses," I fell upon the following passage in his Church History, by 
which, as I was ydun^ in the truth, I was greatly supported. It was 
precisely this that I had irl mind, when I said, in \Ay tract, that my doc- 
trine is " as old as the Christian Church." Better authority will hardly 
be required. The passage relates, it will be seen, to the import of 
infant baptisnl, or to th6 practical ideas Ofigind.lly h^ld in connection 



with infant baptism. And he has in view the two passages of Justin 
Martyr and Ireneus just referred to. 

" It is the idea of infknt baptism that Christ, through the divine life which he imparted to, 
and revealed in, human nature, sanctified that germ from its earliest development. The 
child bom in a Christian family was, when all things were as they should be, to have this 
advantage over others, that he did not come to Christianity out of heathenism or the sinAil 
natural life, but from the first dawning of consciousness unfolded his powers under the 
imperceptible, preventing influences of a sanctifying, ennobling religion ; tliat with the 
earliest germination of the natural self conscious life, another divine principle of life, trans- 
forming the nature, should be brought nigh to him, ere yet the ungodly principle could come 
into full activity, and the latter should, at once, find here its powerful counterpoise. In such 
a life, the new birth was not to constitute a new crisis beginning at some definable moment, 
but it was to begin imperceptibly, and so proceed through the whole life. Hence, baptism, 
thd visible sign of regeneration, was to be given to the child at the very outset — ^the child 
was tb be consecrated to the Redeemer from the very beginning of its life.*' Jfemtder's 
Church History^ Torrey*8 translation^ p, 311, *12. 

A mdre popular and practical view of Christianity, as seen in the do- 
mestic life of families, and one, at the same time, wholly coincident, is 
given by Cave. 

** Gregory Nazainzen peculiarly commends his mother, that not only she herself waB 
consecrated to God and brought up under a pious education, but that she conveyed it down^ 
as a necessary inheritance, to hei; children ; and it seems her daughter Gorgpnia was so 
well seasoned with these holy principles, that she religiously walked in the steps of so good 
a patern ; and did not only reclaim her husband, but educated her children and nephews 
in the ways of religion, giving them an excellent example while she lived, and leaving 
this, as her last charge and request when she died. * « « ♦ « This 
was the discipline under which Christians wer6 brought up in those times. Religion 
W^s instilled into then betimes, which frete up hnd mixed itself with their ordinary labors 
and recreations. ♦«*♦♦*« g^, ^ij^t Jerome says, of the 
place where be lived, you could not go into the field, but you might hear the plowman at 
his hallelujahs, the mower at his hymns, and the vine dresser singing David's Psalms.** 
Primitive Christianity, p. 173> '4. 

But when the Christian ministry became changed into a priesthood, 
and external rites, performed by priestly hands, were regarded as hav- 
ing a magical power in themsfelves, Christain nurture was, in fact, su- 
pef-seded. Indeed, the whole matter of religion, as well in the case of 
adults as of infants, was dispensed by the priesthood, whose prerogative 
it was to open heaven to all. 

To follow the church into all the absurd opinions of this subject 
through which she strayed for long ages, is unnecessary. We descend 
immediately to the Reformation, and the views developed between that 
period and the present And here we shall find that no settled opinion 
on the subject of infant baptism and of Christian nurture has ever been 
attained to. Between the standard Protestant writers themselves there 
has been no Eigreement. And yet we shall distinguish, here and there, 
gleams of the doctrine I have advanced in the " Discourses," and finally 
in some of the accredited theologianfi, both of England and of New 
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England, a doctrine carefully matnred and fully stated, so nearly iden- 
tical with that by which 1 have frig^htened the over sensitive orthodoxy 
of some, as to leave room for no important distinction. 

It is difficult to assign a precise and definite meaning to what Luther 
advanced on this subject. We know that he taught and held the most 
rigid views of election, and yet he says : 

** PftOl eommendeth and setteth it [baptism] forth with honorable titles, calling it the 
wasbinf of the new birth, the renewing of the Holy Ghost. Tit. 3. And here also, 
[(3al. 3 : &7,] he saith, that all they which are baptized have put on Christ. As if he said, 
*Te are carried out of the law into a new birth, which is wrought in baptism.* Where- 
fore baptism Is a thing of great force and efficacy." Cowm. m loc. 

This certainly is not any doctrine which I have advanced. Indeed, it 
seems to convey a strong scent of the old errors in which he had been 
trained, and out of which he was not yet fully emancipated. Calvin is 
more intelligent and appears to have carried his thoughts farther into 
the subject His opinion seems to be that the elect iniants, and they 
only, have any advantage in baptism. 

^ Christ was sanctified from his earliest infancy, that he might sanctify in himself all his 
elect" 

** But how, it is inquired, are iM^nts regenerated who have no knowledge either of good 
or evil 1 We reply that the work of God is not yet winhomt existeiice because it is not observ- 
ed or. understood bf us. Now it is certain that some infants are saved, and ttiat they are 
previoudy regenerated by the Lord is beyond aU jloubt.** 

**They are baptized into fUluie repentance and ftdth ; for though these graces have not 
yet been formed in them, the seeds of both are nevertheless implantod m their hearts bf the 
secret operations of the Spirit." Ins. Cap. XVI. $17, 18, 30. ^ 

I claim no authority under this view of Calvin, save that in the 
Words italicised he falls into the same deadly error imputed to me when 
I say, in the ** Discourses," that ** regenerate character may exist long 
before it is fully and formally developed." Owen uses language hardly 
reconcilable with Calvin, unless it can be shown either that all infants 
who die are elect, or that all elect infants die. 

" The children of believers are afl of them capable of the giieioe signified in baptism, and 
some of them are certainly partakers of it ; viz. such as die in their infancy." 

^ God having appointed baptism as the si^ and seal of regeneration * « * 
it foltows that infants who die in their in&ncy, have the grace of regeneration and conse- 
quently as good a right to baptism as believers themselves." Owev!s fVbrks, vol. XXI. 549. 

We come now to Ridgely, whose doctrine appears to hold a different 
east, in which it is more strongly resembled to the view advanced in 
my **^ Discourses," as will appear on a comparison of the two following 
passages: 

** I think those aigUments which are generally brought to prove that the infknts of he- 
aving parents, as such, have the seeds of faith can hardly be defended." 

'* Baptism is an external sign of that fiiith and hope, #lkich he has that dedicates a person 

lo Qodfthat the pacson dedicated shall obtain the seming blessings oi the covenant of grace* 

^ ^ * * • Indeed when we e&^ife in this ordinance, we ought to 



expect «am« eming blessings as the consequence thereof, aa much as when we engage in 
antjr other ordinance of divine appointment." Ridgely's Body of Divitai!^^ fol. vol. 11. 409. 

Precisely h9w much is intended in this language, it may be difficult 
to say, without a more thorough acquaintance with the authors' opin- 
ions generally than I posses, but it has a very different cast from that 
of Calvin or Owen. 

Baxter was a man of motion, and we shall see that the working of 
his mercurial mind has carried him into a direct scrutiny of the relation 
itself of parents and children. I hope our censors of orthodoxy will 
deal gently with him, if in the passage that follows he is found assert- 
ing the same doctrine of " organic" power and character as that into 
which I have ventured so rashly. 

" Q,. Why then are they baptized who cannot covenant 1 

"A. As children are made sinners and miserable by the parents, without any act of 
their own, so they are delivered out of it, by the free grace of Christ, upon a condition 
performed by their parents. Else they that are visibly bom in sin and misery should have 
no certain or visible way of remedy. Nature maketh them as it were parts of their parents, 
or so near as causeth their sin and misery. And this nearness supposed, God, by his free 
grace, hath put it in the power of the parents to accept for them the blessings of the cove- 
nant, and to enter them into the covenant of God, the parents'* will being instead of their own^ 
who yet have no will to choose for themselves." i Teacher of Householders, fol. vol. II. p. 12t. 

The next passage I cite, as one that is remarkable for containing jn a 
single sentence, almost every point of doctrine involved in my view of 
Christian nurture, without professing to give any theory at all of that 
subject; " the secret seeds" of a new character planted by " education" — 
before " actual acquaintance with Christ" — " stirring, working and 
reaching alter further grace" — all in such a way that the new charac- 
ter gets the start of what is evil and ** ungodly." The only thing want- 
ing is that such a result is not set up as the aim of parental training, 
but is merely affirmed of " some*^ children. Yet of such a number that 
when we come to *' confirmationt^^ which he is here commending, two 
classes are to be made, those who are to have simple " confirmation^^ 
and those who are first to have " ahsohUion?'^ And if some children are 
to be confirmed without absolution, it is making a very practical matter 
^certainly of the possibility that children may ** grow wp" in piety. 

" Of those baptized in infancy, some do betimes receive the secret seeds of grace, which, 
by the blesshigs of a holy education, is stirring in them according to their capacity, and 
working them to God by actual desires, and working them from all known sin, and enter- 
taining further grace, and turning them into actual acquaintance with Christ, as twm as 
they arrive at fUU natural capacity, so that they never were actual ungodly peraona.** 
On^rmatiion^ fol. vol. IF. p. 267. 

The citation that follows brings us to the same result by a different 
method— showing in particular, the relative importance in Baxter's view 
of Christian nurture and Christian preaching as the instrument of adult 
conversions. The italics are his own. 

MUngod^ parents do serve the devil so ctfoctuaQy, in the ficA imprsssiQns on their chU* 
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dren*8 minds, that it is more than magistrates and ministers and aU reforming means can 
afterwards do to recover them from that sin to God. Whereas, if you would first engage 
their hearts to God by a religious education, pi^ would tlien have all those advantages 
tliat sin hath now. (Pro v. 22 : 6.) The language which you teach them to speak when 
they ar^ children they will use all their life after, if they hve with those that use it. And 
so the optnions which they first receive, and th6 custonis wtiich they are used to at first, 
ieure very hardly changed afterward. I doubt not to affirm, that a godly education is Oodl's 
first and ordinary appointed lAeans for the hegetfikg of tCctual Jaith and other graces in 
the children of lelievers. Manf toay haVe received grace before ; but they cdnnot sooner 
have actual faith, repentajiee, love, or any grace, than they have reason itself in act and exer- 
cise. And the preaching of the word by public ministers is not the first ordinary means of 
"grace td any but those that were graceless till they come to hear such preaching ; that is, 
to those on whom \hQ first appointed means hath been neglect^ or proved vain ; '*' 

* * therefore it is apparent that the ordinary appointed means for the first actual 
■grace is parents* '^godly instruction and education of their children. And public preaching 
is appointed for the cbtaversion of those diAy that have missed the blessing of the first ap^ 
pointed means.'* Christian Directory, vol. II. cap. 6, $ 4, folio, p. 516. 

One passage mdre from Baxter, in which he teaches my censors the 
difference between presuming forwards and backwards ; forwards on 
the faith of God's promises and offered privileges, and backwards on re*- 
iBults that Involve our own personal fideUty and righteousness. Though-, 
undoubtedly, the presumption that a child will grow up a Christian is 
to }}e i^elained until it is displaced by sufficient evidence, 

" Xt is a prbb^ble Argument— ^' Such an infant is horn of Christian parents ; tkerefore he 
foill be an aetUal believer.'' But it is not A probable iargum^t-^' Such a man, at age, that 
professeth not Christianity, had Christain parents ; therefore he is a believer.* ** Postscript 
fol. vol. IV. jr. 303. 

From the best and most respected authorities in the Church of Eng- 
land, I might bring declarations to the same effect without number, but 
€18 their view of baptism is different generally from any that we are able 
to admit, I desist, only adding one as an example. 

'*Here is the consequent fruit and benefit of good education— ^.^ife<2 tohen he is old he toitt 
"kot depart from it. Thus we are to understand, according to the moral probability of things ; 
hot as if this happy effect did always and infallibly fc^ow upon the good education of a 

child ; but that this very frequently is and may probaUy be presumed and hoped to be, the 

• 

fruit and efiectof a pious and prudent education. TUlotson^s Works, vol. III. p. 179. 

But we pass the sea. And now the question is, what opinions have 
been held on this subject by our New Englemd divines? And first of all 
it will be evident here on examination> that no settled opinion of the 
grounds or import df infant baptism has ever been attained to, certainly 
none that will authorize Christian men to denounce as heretical and 
dangerous every other opinion that may chance to differ from their own. 
Do we hold that baptism accrues to the special benefit of elect infants ? 
I certainly do not. Is thiere any one of your respectable committee who 
entertains the distinction of elect and non-elect infants at all? We may 
not have reasoned ourselves out of this once familiar distinction, as per- 
taining to infants ; but it is goad) time had killed it. De we hold that 
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baptism accrues to the beaefij^of infants that die V What better possi- 
bly, what better, in common opinion, is the condition of infants that die 
baptized than if they were not baptized ? But there is something like 
a covenant made in this matter of baptism. Even so. in this we all 
a^ree. But what is the covenant, what meaning and force has it? 
Here we never have agreed and do not now. The Baptists have 
pushed us for an answer; we have given them many answers, but 
never any single answer in which we could agree ourselves. And so 
conscious was Edwards, in his debate on the ** Halfway Covenant," 
of the ambiguity resting on this point, that he purposely put the subject 
bye, saying : 

" Though I have no doubts about the doctrine of infant baptism, yet God's manner of 
deah'ng with such infants as are regularly dedicated to him in baptism, is a matter liable to 
great disputes and would require a large dissertation to clear it up." Kdwtrd** fVorks, vol. 
I. p. 90. 

Our fathers had been accustomed, in Europe, to State churches, in 
which baptism practically gave a title to complete membership. But 
they organized their churches here, as may be seen by the Cambridge 
Platform of 1649, on a different principle, allowing none to be members, 
save such as gave eV^idence of spiritually renewed character. Mean 
time none were allowed to be voters in the commonwealth, except in 
the Hartford and Providence colonies, unless they were members of 
the church ; and since they were not able to rid themselves of this lat- 
ter political error, which they had braught over among their many 
European prejudices, the correction they had made, in their views of 
church membership, only brought them into trouble and confusion. 
For they began to find, as soon as their sons were grown to manhood, 
that many of them were in fact aliens in the State ; and, wh^t was 
more uncomfortable to most Christians of that age than we can well 
imagine, the children of their sons and daughters often could not 
be baptized. Hence another synod was convened, A. D. 1662, to 
find some method of relieving these difficulties. And this was done, by 
allowing to all baptized persons, living reputably as regards outward 
charEicter, and professing a speculative assent to the Christian doc- 
trines, a modified or half membership— that is, so far to be ac- 
counted members as to have a right of baptism for their children, and 
thus to become voters in the State. This decision was stoutly opposed 
by some of the ablest and best men in the synod, and the matter was 
earnestly debated afterwards through the press. The result was un- 
doubtedly bad in theory, as it proved also to be in its practical effects. 
But we are not to suppose that the error introduced was a fruit of 
Armii^nism, as many are wont to speak. The synod were high Cal- 
vinists probably to a man, and many of the Calvinistic fathers of the 
first age were still alive and present to assist in the result. That they 
had never as yet attained to any settled opinion of the import of baptism 
as applied to children, since renouncing the view of the European 
state churches, is evident from the fact that they fell into so great a 



diversity of opinion, and also that such a man as Increase Mather acttt- 
ally chan^d sides after the synod. 

In the account of the synod and of the debate that followed, as given 
by Cotton Mather, three positions are suivanced, which are epecially 
noticeable as elements of right opinion, Eind from which probably neither 
party dissented. 

1. That the children of Christian parents trained in a Christian way, 
often grow up as spiritually renewed persons, and must indeed be ac- 
counted true disciples of Chfist, until some evidence conclusive to the 
contraf y is given by their conduct. 

"Children of the covanant have frequently the beginning of grace wrought in them in 
yooilgdr yeitrs, as Scripture and experience shows. Instance Joseph, Samuel, David, Solo- 
mon, Abijtth, Josiab, Daniel, John Baptist, Timothy. Hence this sort of persons [baptized 
persons,] showing nothing to the contrary are, in chiLrity or to ecclesiastical reputation. 
Visible believers." Magnolia, Book V.,fol.p. 72. 

2. That baptism supposes an initial state of piety, or some right be- 
grinning, in which the child is prepared unto good by causes prior to his 
own will 

" We are to distinguish between faith and the hopeful hiffinmng Of it, the charitable judg- 
ment whereof runs upon a great latitude, and faith in the special exercise of it, unto the 
Visfbte discovery whereof, more experienced operations are to be inquired after. The 
words of Dr. Ames are — ' children are not to be admitted to partake of all church privileges 
till first inereeise of ikith do appear, but from those which belong to the beginning of faith 
and entrance into the church they are not to be excluded.* " Magnolia, Book r., fol.p. 77. 

3. That there is a kind of individualism which runs only to evil; that 
the church is designed to be an organic, vital, grace-giving power, and 
thus a nursery of spiritual life to its children. 

"The way of the Anabaptists to admit none to membership and baptism but adult pro- 
fessors, is the straitest way f one would think it should be a way of great purity ; but expe- 
tieACe hath shewed that it has been an inlet unto great corruption. If we do not keep in 
the way of a converting, grace-givtTig covenant, and keep persons under those church dis 
pensatiotas wherein grace is given, Uie church will die of a lingering though not violent 
death. The Lord hath not set up churches only that a few old Christians may keep one 
another warm While they liVe, and then carry away the church with them when they die * 
no, but that they might, with all care, and with all the obligations and advantages to that 
care, that may be, nurse still sutcessively another generation of subjects to our Lord, that 
may sttUMl u);) in kis kingdom when they are gone." Magnolia, B^ok T., fol. p. 81. 

How sentiments like these came to be urged, in support of the mon- 
grel scheme of church membership proposed by the synod, is not alto- 
gether clear ; for so far from encouraging the extension of a merely 
formal rite, they conduct us rather to a restricted application where it 
may be the seal of existing faith, and retain, by that means, a real and 
earnest significance. And I judge, from the representations of Mathef , 
that sentiments of this kind WeH Concurred in by the opposing party \h 
the synod, and were actually urged as arg^ents again^^t the issue pi*o- 
posed. However this may be, for I have not had recourse to the original 
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pamphlets and debates of the period, it is quite certain that these sen- 
timents were held by a large majority of the synod ; and any one, at all 
acquainted with the general current of opinions and practices in the 
Reformed churches, will also see that sentiments like these heui de- 
scended upon them and were likely to be held by them all. The quota« 
tionfrom Dr. Ames, (together with those I have made from Calvin and 
Ridgely,) is a more specific evidence to the same effect, 

At a later period, Mr. Stoddard of Northampton, took the far more 
consistent and dignified ground that both sacraments, baptism and the 
Lord's supper, are to be regarded as means of grace offered (o all whq 
hold the Christian doctrines and maintain a correct outward life, In 
this opinion he was followed by many. Meantime, imder the combined 
influence of these two changes, or partly by force Qf other causes 
operating to depress the intellectual and moral chars^cter of thB age* 
practical religion fell into a serious and alarming state of decline!. The 
churches, it is represented, had quite lost their spirituality, and what is 
worse, had well nigh lost the idea of spiritual Ufe itself. Th^e repre- 
sentations, however, have come to us from the age succeeding, when 
new scenes and a higher frame of activity, connected with no slight 
measure of censoriousness, were likely to give an exaggerated air to 
the declension of the former times. Still, making every allowance for 
exaggerations of this nature, there was evidently a serious decline of 
piety in the churches. 

And here comes forward Jonathan Edwards, Ibllowed by Whitfield, 
the Tennents, Davenport and other inferior teachers, introducing a 
new religious era, the same which has continued to the present day — 
the era of extreme individualism, of adult conversions, revivals, angu- 
lar experiences, hard and violent demonstrations, painful exhaustions, 
^md now, at last, of a growing disrespect to spiritual piety itself. To 
break up the dead formalism that reigned in the churches, Mr. Ed- 
wards set up and maintained as the great first truth of religion, the 
necessity of spiritual regeneration. Having bis controversy with the 
halfway covenant and the doctrine of Mr. Stoddard, in which he was 
obliged to repel a formalistic tendency, he fell, as was natural, into e^ 
spiritualism so intense as practically to hold, if not theoretically, th^t 
there is no such thing as spiritual piety which does not begin with a^ 
definite and consciously d^vted experience. Depravity imported the 
same thing as the " unregenerate state" of all who come to the age 
of reason. That Christian nurture should haye been blessed of God, 
so to counterwork the tendencies of a corrupted nature, as to bring the 
subject forward to the age of moral action, with a heart prepared to 
obedience, was lefl out of mind. AU adults not converted after the age 
of reason, were assumed to be under sin and addressed as unreconciled 
to God. Perhaps the defect of family training hewi been so great in 
that age of decline that he might very naturally and excusably make 
this assumption. And yet the assumption is not any the less to be 
regretted since it has entered into the very body of practical religion 
^mong us, $uid become a fixed element ; so that we have acted upop it. 
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from that day fbrward, aiu} been warped from our Christian duties 
and discolored in our piety by it. The attention he had bestowed on 
the will gave a still more intense form of individualism probably to his 
teachings. He also undertook, what I believe had never before been 
attempted, to give a, metaphysical idea of the change wrought in re- 
generation, showing, in terms of analysis, wherein the soul is different 
from what it was before ; and by this means also, he threw the indi- 
vidual into a yet more perfect isolation, as regards organic laws and 
influences, and imparted, though undesignedly, a more violent charac- 
ter to the demonstrations of Christian experience. Under the head of 
" Improvements in Theology ^^^ introduced by his father, the younger 
Edwards (Vol. II. p. 491,) says that he showed regeneration to consist 
** in the communication of a new spirifual sense or tasted And this 
he goes on to say, was shown to be wrought by the immediate or sole 
agency of the Holy Spirit, apart from all suasion and choice. ** Previ- 
ous light and knowledge" moreover were shown, he thinks, to have 
only the same relation to the result that the ram's horns had to the fall 
of Jericho. Perhaps it was well to endeavor a metaphysical idea of 
regeneration, and I know not that any first essay could hope to be 
more successful. But if ** improvements in theology" came to a full 
end, as many suppose, I believe, in the days of Edwards ; so that no 
fkrther advance is to be considered admissible, it might possibly have 
been as well, regarding only this particular subject, if they had ended 
sooner. Hanging every thing thus on miracle, or a pure ictits Dei, 
separate from all instrumental connexions of trutli, feeling, dependence, 
motive and choice, there was manifestly nothing lefl but to wait for the 
concussion. It yras waiting, in fkct, as for the arrival of God in some 
vision or tranoe, and since there was no intelligible duty to be done, as 
means to the end, the disturbed soul was quite sure to fall on conjura- 
tion to obtain the desired miracle; cutting itself with the knives of con- 
viction, tearing itself in loud outcries, and leaping round the altar and 
calling on the god to come down and kindle his fire. Edwards himself 
was a man of too great mental dignity to surrender himself to any fla- 
grant excess, and yet, so strong was the sympathy between the gen- 
eral view of religion maintained by him and the extatic impulses, that 
he yielded a degree of indulgence to trances, visions and other extrav- 
agances of his times, which cannot be soberly justified. The inferior 
characters of the day, from Whitfield down to Davenport, were all for 
impulses and divine concussions of course, and the churches rushed 
into scenes of extravagance which present in the history a truly mourn- 
f\4 picture. The preachers had ^eat hopes as the *' Revival" went 
pn, that the whole people would finally be converted. They encoura^ 
ged Qutcries and visions and trances and fkintings; they counted noth- 
ing a cgnversion which did not explode like a rocket in mid heaven, 
and the nunjber of these explosions was accepted £is the guage of all 
progress. But finally, when the confusion had run itself to a limit in 
disgrace, and the fpel of passion was quite burned away, then suddenly 
the New Light power gave out, as a motion that is spent, and religion 
9ub8ided, falling i^tq a long and dreary decline* 
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Edwards himself was greatly disappointed and chagrined} for in the 
beginning of the •* Revival," he had viewed it as the harbinger of a new 
era, even that of the Spirit in the latter days, ^ow, fifleen years Iftter*, 
he writes — 



"I canpot say t}iat t^e greater par( of supposed converts give reason, by their cooversa? 
tion, to suppose that they coptinue converts. The proportion may perhaps be more truly 
represented by the proportion of blossoms on a tree, which abide and come to mature fVuit, 
to the whole number of blossoms in the spring." Life, 460. 

Whether he ever discovered the real causes of the fail\»e by which 
he was disappointed, ie perhaps doubtful ; and yet in his farewell ser- 
mon at Northampton, when his heart was bleeding under the wrongs 
put upon him by the very converts in whom he had once rejoiced, it 
seems to come upon him as a half discovery, at least, that there might 
be some better way. And protesting more strongly than ever his con- 
fidence in the power o^ family religion, and the essential need of a piety 
formed by Christian nurture, he says — 

" Every Christian family ought to be, as it wer^ a little church, consecrated to Christ, an4 
wholly influenced apd governed by bis rules. And family education and order are some of 
the chief means o^ frrac^. If tl^ese f|^ all other means are likely to prove ineffectual." Vol. 
I. p. 90. 

Now SO great has been the name and authority of Edwards, that the 
new era, or as it has been called in derision, the " New LighV^ era, 
introduced by him, still continues, and, what is not a little remarkable? 
we have theological professors, and other distinguished teachers, sworn 
to the maintenance of orthodoxy, who are actually defending, as syn- 
onymous with all antiquity, notions emd practices, which are scarcely 
more than a century old ! The type of religion so lately stigmatized as 
** New light," is precisely theirs, or only with very slight modifications, 
and they are actually found assailing me, as a dangerous intruder on 
then* othodoxy, for maintaining the very opinions of the first churches I 
Some of our teachers have ventured to make bolder modifications, in 
the theoretic doctrines of Edwards, but it must be allowed that ouf type 
oi' practical religion is still that of the '* new light" age. It has t.h^ 
same virtues and the same defects. It runs to the same kind of excessr 
es, Eind, as we have lately seen, to those which are scarcely milder in 
degree. It is a religion that begins explosively, raises high frames, 
carries little or no expansion, and af\er the day is spent, subsides into ^ 
torpor. Considered as a distinct era, introduced by Edwards, and 
extended and caricatured by his contemporaries, it}ias one great merit . 
and one great defect. The merit is, that jt displaced £^n era of dead ^ 
formality, and brought in the demand of a truly spiritual and supernat- jy 
ural experience. The defect is, that it has cast a type of reUgious indi- 
vidualism, intense beyond any former example. It ma)ces nothing of 
the family, and the church, and the organic powers God has constituted 
as vehicles of grace. It takes every man as if he had existed alone, 
presumes ths^t he is \ipreconcile4 to God xintil he has undergone ^ome 
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sqdden and explosive experience, in adult years, or af\er the a^e of 
reason; demands that experience, and only when it is reached, allows 
the subject to be an heir ol'life. Then, on the other side, or that of the 
Spirit of God, the very act or ictus by which the change is wrought, is 
isolated or individualized, so as to stand in no connexion with any other 
ofGrod's means or causes— an epiphany, in wliich God leaps from the 
stars, or some place above, to do a work apart from all system, or con- 
nection with his other works. Religion is thus a kind of transcendental 
matter, which belongs on the outside of life, and has no part in the laws 
by which life is organized — a miraculous epidemic, a fire ball shot from 
the moon, something holy because it is from God, but so extraordinary, 
BO out of place, that it cannot suffer any vital connexion with the ties and 
causes and forms and habits, whkh constitute the frame of our history. 
Hence the desultory, hard, violent and often extravagant or erratic 
character it manifests. Hence, in part, the dreary years of decay and 
darkness, that interspace our months of excitement and victory. 

I know not whether it has been some secret sense of these deficiences, 
struggling in the mind of many distinguished teachers in our churches, 
since the days of Edwards, which has put them on the endeavor to sup- 
ply a remedy. Certain it is, that some of our most respected and prom- 
inent divines, Dr. Hopkins, Dr. West and Dr. D wight, among the num- 
ber, have given their testimony for Christian nurture in a manner per- 
fectly coincident with the doctrine, by which I have frightened, so un- 
comfortably the cautious orthodoxy of some. 

Dr. Hopkins was a pupil ofEldwards, and I am willing to believe that 
he received from his master some hints suggested by his own experi- 
ence, and was thus put upon supplying a view of baptism as connected 
with family nurture^ which he had very natursdly omitted, or overlooked 
in his contest against formalism. Dr. Hopkins occupies no less than 
sixty pages in his " System of Divinity," in a careful discussion of " the 
nature ana design of infant baptism," in which he lays down for his main 
proposition, in italics, the following : — 

" Tkat real /Minett and aalvatum are secured to the children of believers by the cavhuuU 
into which parents enter with Ood as it respects their children^ if the parents faithfully keep 
covenoMt and fvlfiU what they profess and promise respecting their children when they offer 
them in baptism:* System of Divinity, Vol. II. p. 291. 

And he means by this, not that the child shall sometime be converted, 
for immediately after, on the same page he says, 

The parent promises if be and the child shall live, to bring it up for Christ, as belonging 
to him, as one of the lambs in his flock, and bearing his mark and name, to train it up in 
the way he should go, in the nurture and admonition of the I<ord.'* ;>. 291. 

He uses also other forms of expression, which show that he e;icpected 
the children togron? up in piety, perpetrating the same dire heresy by 
which I have offended. 

** The heart of the children is turned to their parents, when they are disposed to obey 
them ia the Lord, and grow uf in the exercise of pie^ and righteousness.*' p. 309 
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**How can it be expected that they wiO jtoid up pious children, "&c. p. 319. 

"Then the happy effect of this will be seen in the early piety of the children, who will 
grow up in the fear of God and walk in his ways. p. 324. ' 

The very dangerous presumption of piety in the child, which I am 
supposed to have authorized, is far less cautiously offered by him when 
he says, 

"The church receive and look upon them as holy and those who shall be saved. So 
they are as visibly holy, or as really holy, in their view, as their parents are." p^ 319. 

How far his theory of conversion would compel him to isolate the act 
of Grod by which is wrought the spiritual renovation of a soul, 1 will not 
undertake to decide. K^ough that he asserts an organic connection of 
character between parents and children, as effectual for good as for 
evil, nay that they may as tri^y and in the sliine sense transmit holiness 
as they transmit eadstence. Thus, after asserting, not n^ore clearly or 
decidedly than 1 have done, the impossibility that parents should spirit- 
ually renew their children, considered ag acting by themselves, he says, 

" But it does not follow from this, tliat God has not so constituted the covenant of 
grace, tliat holiness sjiall be cominunicated, by him, to the chiklren, in consequence of 
the faithful endeavors of their parents, so that, in this sense and by virtue of such a 
constitution, they do by their fkithful endeavors, convey saving blessings to their chil- 
dren, /n this way they give existence to their children. God produces their existence 
by his own Almighty epergy ; but by the constitution he has established, they receive 
' their existence from their parents, or by their means. By an established constitution, 
parents convey moral depravity to their children. And j(f Giid has been pleased to make 
a constitution and appoint a way, in his covenant of grace with man, by which pious 
parents may convey and communicate moral rectitude or holiness to their children, they, 
by using the appointed means, do it as really and effectually as they communicate existence to 
them. In this s^ise, therefore, they may convey and give holipess and salvation to their 
children, p. 234, '5. 

Doubtless I have been somewhat more explicit in what I have said of 
the organic relation of parentp and children, but when Dr. Hopkins 
carries over from the parents both '* depravity and grace," by an " es- 
tablished constitution," and both " as ye^ly jand effectually as exist- 
ence" itself, I am not able to see wherein I go beyond him ; save that 
in showing how the child is in the will, at first, of the parents, to be act- 
ed in as it were by them and prepared to moral character by causes prior 
to his own will, I have suggested the definite bovmdary of the " estab- 
lished constitution" of Dr. Hopkins, and likewise how it is, or under 
what philosophic conditions that they are " to communicate holiness." 

I might go on also to show how Dr. Hopkins accounts for the failures 
of Christian parents substantially in the same way as I have done ; re- 
bukes the false notions prevalent in regard to Christian training; 
insists on the essential absurdity of infant baptisn^, as commonly practi- 
ced ; charges the current unbelief on this subject to the apostasy of 
the church, " from the truth once delivered to the saints," to a self ex- 
cusing spirit, and the known repugnance of n^ento duties and doctrines 

2 
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that conflict with their " corrupt inclinations;" finally that a better day 
is to come, when the Bible will recover its meaning, and true Chris- 
tianity, rising to a new pitch of faith and devotion, will practice the 
duties and reap the delightful results appropriate to the baptism of 
children, as an ordinance of God. He touches, in fact, almost all the 
points made in my " Discourses," and really I am not able to detect any 
difference between us, save that he draws his argument from the terms 
of the ''covenant," as a positive institution, while I arrive at precisely 
the same results from a view of the relation itself, between parents 
and churches on one side, and children on the other ; that relation being 
considered as a vehicle of God, and thus a power. Dr, Hopkins takes 
the exterior view regarding the result as resting in a positive appoint- 
ment of God. I have produced the interior view, that of inherent con- 
nexion and causation. But every theologian who has got beyond his 
alphabet, will see, at a glance, that both views are only different forms 
of one and the same truth, having eeich its own peculiar uses and ad- 
vantEiges. Indeed I will suggest to your committee that you compound 
your difficulty with the panic mongers, by publishing, in the same vol- 
ume with the ** Discourses," this whole treatise of Dr. Hopkins ; so that 
when they are frightened by the heresies of one, they may turn over 
and fortify their orthodoxy by the other. 

Dr. Witherspoon, a contemporary of Dr. Hopkins, held opinions on 
this subject that were in a high degree coincident, though presented in 
a more popular and less doctrinal shape. He says, 

** I will not enlarge on some refined remarks of persons as distinguished for learning aa 
piety, some of whom have supposed that they [children] are capable of receiving im- 
pressions of desire and aversion, and even of moral temper, particularly of love or hatred, 
in the first year of their lives. * * * When the gospel comes to a people 
that have long sitten in darkness, there may be numerous converts of all ages ; but when the 
gospel has long been preached, in plenty and purity, and ordinances regularly administered* 
few but those who are called in early life are called at all. A very judicious and pious 
writer, Richard Baxter, is of opinion that in a regular state of the church, and a toler- 
able measure of faithfulness and purity in its officers, family instruction and government 
are the ustuU means of eonversum, pvMic ordinances of edification. This seems agreeable 
to the language of Scripture ; for we are told that God hath " set in the church apos- 
tles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers, (not for converting sinners, but) for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ." Witherspoon, Vol. 11. p. 395, 307. 

We descend now to Dr. Stephen West, of Stockbridge, who wrote 
a generation, or half generation, later than Dr. Hopkins. Many per- 
sons, yet living, remember the controversy csuried on between him and 
Rev. Cyprian Strong, of Chatham, in reference to this subject : a con- 
troversy manaa:ed, on the part of Dr. West, with a degree of ability 
worthy of his high reputation as a man of talent. He handles his argu- 
ment, from the covenant, in a different manner from Dr. Hopkins, but 
comes to the same result. He says, in his reply to Mr. Strong, a pam- 
phlet that will be fpun4 in th^ cpUection of the Cponecticut Historical 
Society, that^ 
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*^ As the fkte of the offspring was suspended, by divine constitution, on the conduct 
of the parent, it would be no more than analogous to suppose that provision is made, 
in the covenant of grace, for parents to ^ ntatrumental in trangmiUing ai^d securing 
its ble88in|;s. p. 66. 

But respecting this covenant, it is tq be observed, that it is to believers t\at the 
proposals of it are made — to those whose hearts are, in a good measure, prepared for 
eve^y duty. Nor is that grace, which is necessary to such parental faithfulness as 
God will bless to the cqn version and salvation of Children, an unattainable thing, p. 74. 

It is uimecessary to burden my pamphlet with extended quotations. He 
answers the objection, which my little book has provoked, that '* chil- 
dren will not consider their salvation depending on their personal exer^ 
cises," — dwells on " the susceptibility of children to impressions," while 
under *' the control" of their parents, and before their own will is devel- 
oped, — finds, in his doctrine, " a brogui basis for infiLnt -banatism," which 
on any other theory is absurd an4 insignificant and therefore certain to. 
fall into practical disuse,— shows how^it w ill st in^ulate every parent to ( 
4uty, and encourage him in it,-^\yhat a " spring" is one day to be given 
to the cause of Grod and spiritual rehgion, by means of it, — regrets the 
" unpopular part" he has been obliged to take,— tand finally, if my cen- 
sors will suff*er it, accounts for the reluctance of men to admit his doc- 
trine, on the ground that " a sense of obligation sits uneasy on the hu- 
man mind," — ^ihat there is a "latent desire in parents to exculpate the m- 
selves," and '* a natural opposition in the human heart to a doctrine 
which" takes away so completeljr ** the excuses" qf neglect and un- 
belief. 

One passage only I cannot withhqid, and I commend it to the special 
attention of some, that they may look, for once, on the bearing of a 
trije Christian scho^r J that they may see how the fathers of a manlier 
time dared to hope for some progress in Christian truth, aqd judge 
whether 1 am most in fault, who have endeavored, as I could, to fulfill 
the hope of this revered teacher, and discharge the legacy he has left 
us, or they who, having lost both the doctrine he held and the spirit of 
courage in which he held it, turn pale at the possibiUty that something 
variant or new may come. Regretting that the subject discussed had 
before been so ^* sparingly handled and superficially treated," he addp— < 

"Though, through the natural blindness of the human heart, the progress in divine 
things is slow and gradual, it is to be hoped that what is here offered to public view 
may excite a more general sense of the importance of the subject, and a more carer 
All and strict attention to it Should this be the effect, it ^ presumed that furthkr 

LIOHT Willie STILL APpBAR." p. 1P3. 

Nobly said ! and possibly the hope expressed, if we can suffer it, will 
somehow be fulfilled, I am permitted to add that my venerable friend, 
Dr. Robbins, who was a pupil of Dr. West, distinctly remembers that 
a circle of ministers was gathered to hear his pamphlet read before pub- 
lication; and most of them, he informs me, coincided with it, but Dr. 
Edwards (the younger) was opposed ; and it was remarked that when 
the part w£is read which showed the inherent connexion between the 
doctrine vindicated and infant baptism, and the insignifictmce of the ^a** 
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on any other ^ound, Dr. Edwards observed an ominous and profound 
silence, making no reply. Dr. Strong, also, of Hartford, he remembers 
to have said, while this controversy was in progress, ** Dr. West is 
right, his doctrine will ultimately prevail; but in the present state of 
the church it can hardly become a practical principle." 

Dr. D wight, in his two sermons on " religious education," letting go 
for the present, the covenant as a positive institution, passes directly 
to the import and inherent power of the parented relation itself, as con- 
stituted by God ; and taking the same stand-point that I have taken, 
advances a train of sentiments nearly identical with the sentiments held 
in my " Discourses." Speaking of the pecuUar ductility of childhood 
' he says— 

*' The conscience is, at this period, exceedingly tender and susceptible, readily alarmed 
by the apprehension of guilt, and prepared' to contend ' or ffy, at the approach of a 
known temptation. AH the affections also are easily moved, and fitted to retain per- 
manently and often indelibly whatever impressions are made. The heart is soft, gentle, 
and easily won, stongly attached by kindness, peculiarly to the parents themselves. To 
every amiable, every good thing it is drawn, comparatively, without trouMe or regist- 
ancey and united fry bonds which no future art or force can dissolve. Against every odi- 
ous and had thing, Us opposition is with equal ease excited and rendered permanent. 
DwigkCs Theology, vol. V. p. 131. 

He insists also on the necessity of suiting the matter of religious in- 
struction to the age and capacity of the child, not only excluding, as I 
ventured to do, philosophic and theologic forms of doctrine, but even 
declaring that '* such parts only of the Scriptures should be taught at 
any time, as may be made distinctly intelligible." He deprecates also 
the exceedingly baleful effect of such teachings and modes of treatment 
as make the subject of religion " odious," or present it " in a gloomy or 
discouraging light" 

"In this mode of instruction, chiMren are kept at a distance from religion, by a reg- 
ular repulsion, and scarcely approach so near as to learn its real nature. Even truth 
itself will, to them, be odious truth. Religion will be dreaded before it is known. 
That which is taught, the chlki will neither love, respect, nor remember, and the teach- 
er's own example of its influence, will complete the alienation his precepts began, p. 138. 

There are manifestly some very "dangerous tendencies" in senti- 
ments like these. And when he comes to propound his doctrine of re- 
sults, showing how it is given to every Christian parent to form his 
chiklren almost without fail to God, the laxity of his opinions becomes 
decidedly alarming. Under the text— Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old, he will not depart from it— he first dis- 
sents from the inference taken by some, that " in every instance a child, 
thusj educated, will persevere in the way he should go," maintaining, 
instead, the opinion— 

^'Tlut God intended this promise as a direct encouragement to parents who shoukl 
be foithAil, in such a degree, as we sometimes see exercised, in the education of chil- 
dren. The amount of the promise is, that their children will gensraUyj when trained 
uy in tlie way tb^y ibouIdgo» sot depart firom iC p, 140, '41. 
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Varying his language, he says again, yet more definitely — 

*'ff we train up children in the way they should go, they will enter it almoat of 
coMr«e, follow us to heaven and be our companions forever." p. 145. 

To substantiate this opinion, he goes into a careful examination of 
the objection, derived from the apparent failures of good men in train- 
ing their children, partly denying the supposed facts, partly explaining 
them away, and, for the rest, resolving them into the neglects and 
wrongs of the parents themselves. 

I am not aware that this particular subject has been fully and for- 
mally discussed, by any writer of repute, since the days of Dr. D wight. 
But it would be easy to cite, from a hundred sources, single paragraphs 
that carry the same opinion, and would, if formally developed, expand 
themselves into a view systematically correspondent. Thus, my pre- 
decessor, the lamented Wilcox, in a beautiful sermon on the ** Influ- 
ence of Education,'' says— 

** Must early instruction and habit go for nothing in Christianity ? Though men are 
never made Christians, in heart merely, by a course of early instruction and discipline, 
independently of the special influences of the Holy Spirit, are they not frequently made 
so, by a course in connexion with such influences ? And would they not uniformly be, 
a the instruction and discipline, in question, were not more or less neglected ? Is there 
not fullness and firmness enough in the promise of God to furnish ground for such an opin- 
ion 1 Can any thing be plainer than the language, 'Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it V Has not Grod promised to 
bless the means of grace, when they are faithfully used ? Has he not, by a particular 
covenant, given such a promise to faithful parents, in relation to their children 1 May 
they not plead that covenant, and, when they are unsuccessfld in their plea, is it not 
because, they have broken their part of this covenant by not performing their whole 
duty?" Wilcox's Remains, p. 303. 

In the theology of Knapp, a text book translated by Dr. Woods, Jr., 
and in general repute among us for candor and orthodoxy, the author 
discusses very cautiously the " uses and effects of inlant baptism," and 
comes to the following, as one of his conclusions: 

** In the general position that just as far as they [baptised children] have suttjective 
capacity and as soon as they have this, God will work in them that which is good for their 
salvation, there is not only nothing unreasonable, but it is altogether rational and Scriptu- 
ral It is also certain that we cannot surely tell how soon, or in what way, and by what 
means, this subjective capacity may be shown and developed." Fol. II. p. 538. 

Dr. Woods, of Andover, is characteristically cautious on this subject, 
but when he says that the " religious character" of men is ** commonly 
derived" from their parents, it is difficult to see wherein he differs from 
yrhat I have asserted concerning the organic power of the parental 
office, save that he has employed language less precise and determi- 
nate. Religious character has two forms, beid and good, that of sin 
and that of faith. And if this is " commonly deri^^ed from parents," not 
from the world without, or the church without, (save as the church 
acts through the family,) what is this but the very heresy I have as- 
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sefted ? only it is advanced in a way so loose and general that few will 
notice the real import of the language. He says — 

*' From the beginning of the world, the ch aracter and condition of children have gene- 
rally resulted from the conduct of parents. The peculiar character of a tribe or nation 
has commonly been derived from the character of its father or head. This extends to 
the religious as well as the social and secular character. The history of the Christian 
church shows that after it has been once established in any place, it has depended for it« 
icontinuance and increase, chiefly upon the success of parents in promoting the piety of 
their children. InfajU Baptism, p. 30. 

Once more, and the latest of all, Dr. White, Professor of Theol- 
ogy in the Theological Seminary of New Yorkj delivered, less than 
a year since, before the synod of New York and New Jersey, and 
at their request, a discourse on the Abrahamic covenant, in which 
he takes the same ground precisely with Drs. Hopkins emd West : viz. 
that when the covenant engages ** I will be a God to thee and thy seed 
after thee," the promise is equally spiritual in both the members. " To 
be the God of the seed of Abraham signifies as much as to be the God 
of Abraham, The promise is spiritual, and its blessings eternal." 
Then carrying out his doctrine to its legitimate I'esults, he says — 

" It is th6 duty of Christian parents to train up th6ir children strictly in the wayb of 
virtue ; td restrain them from all courses of immorality knd sinful and dangerous pleasure, 
and to cause them to conform their lives to all the requn-ements of the Oospel. Do &ny 
say this is too hard a requirement-*-4hey cannot db it ? We dan only answer them here by 
saying, it is thoir duty. God will sthctly relquire it of thekn, and will admit of no apology 
to justify or extenuate their fkilureiS.*' JVatumo/ Preacher, vol. XX. p. 243, and 253. 

Here now, lest I should overburden your patience, I suspend the 
citation of witnesses. And does any one ask for what purpose I have 
accumulated such a roll of authorities? Is it that I propose to limit 
toyself by their opinion8,'or shelter myself under their names ? Neither. 
I submit to no human Umitation, I ask no human shelter. Is it that I 
l[)ropose to silence my censors by these authorities ? No ; Jbr they are 
'! as much at liberty as I am to dissent from the doctrines ajad. Opinions 
cited. What then? It is done, I answer, that I may bring my critics 
into a fkir dilemma, and require it of them-^ither to confess their igno^ 
ranee, and such a measure of it as amounts to a theologic disqualifica> 
tion, or else to steind convicted of knowingly raising a panic against the 
best and most respected names, not in our own churches only, but in 
the world. Possibly these distinguished men were all in a mistake, and 
possibly I am in the same. That was a fair subject of discussion. But 
these censors of dtthodoxy have done more, they have raised an out- 
cry, they have stifled up a fright, and driven you to the very extreme 
measure of silencing a bd6k— in which it turns out that they have been 
stirring up their heroism against Baxter and the first fathers of New 
England, against Hopkins, West, Dwight, and I know not how many 
others, to say nothing of the anpient chui^ch itself, as understood by the 
most competent critics! For tljere is scarcely a point in my tract 
which these high authorities are hot eeen td have asserted, or an object 
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tion by themselves, which they are not seen to have refuted. It is 
made clear, also, to yourselves as a committee, and I should think to 
the public beside, that you did not err when you came to the deliberate 
conclusion that there was no such breach on received opinions, in my 
tract, as ought to disturb the peace of the churches. What right had 
you to judge that you should set on fire the course of nature, by pub- 
lishing sentiments accepted in the first age, and maintained by the best 
men in the church 1 And now what opinion will you have, what opin- 
ion will all sensible men have, two yeats hence, of this dismal scene of 
fatuity, which in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
forty seven, has so infected the nef Ves of Orthodox Massachusetts as 
even to stop the press of their Sabbath School Society. 

So much for the past. I will now endeavor to show you more briefly 
the relations of my view of Christian nurture to present opinion. I ex- 
pressed confidence^ in the " Advertisement," that the view presented 
is " inconsistent with no scheme of doctrine generally held or accepted." 
I did not mean, of course, that I believed' every and all such schemes 
myself, or that I had not written according to the scheme I do believe^ 
I only meant that what may seem to be peculiar, in the view given, — 
that the child is to be trained not for conversion at some advanced age, 
but asexpectedlo"^ grotb up a Christian^'^—thait God offers a graceT 
to make it possible, and justifies a presumption that the result may ac- 
tually be realized -, this, I meant to say, is a view not inconsistent with 
any scheme I know, whether of depravity, regeneration, spiritual influ- 
ence, or election. No matter whether depravity is inborn damnable 
sin, 6t Whether as guilty the guilt is only the demerit of our own exer- 
cises ; no matter whether^ we begin to sin before birth, with the first 
breath, or only after years have passed away ; no matter whether our 
sin come by imputation, or blood, or social contagion; take what scheme 
you will, of this or any of the other doctrines named, and my view of 
Christian nurture, as above stated, may be easily set in connexion with 
it, and adapted into it as a component membef . This I meant to say, 
and this I now repeat. Doubtless it will fit more awkwardly in some 
than in others, and make a clumsier figure ; for probably some of the 
schemes are clumsier them others, and more difficult to marry with 
what is reasonable and scriptural. Still there is not any scheme or 
school of doctrine current among us, unless it be a real and practical 
antinomianism, which will not suffer, without any substantial infringe- 
ment, the view of Christian nurture which I have advanced. This I 
affirm, not without having made the experiment, btit it would require 
too much space to verify the assertion universally. I will only show . 
how it holds in a single example. Take the doctrine (which I frankly ' 
say I do not hold) that regeneration is accomplished by an instant and 
physical act of God, to which act truU^ and all endeavors in the subject [( 
haxfi no other relation, as means to ends, than the ram's horns had to %\ ^ ^^'y 

the fall of Jericho. Yet that instant, isolated act of Omnipotence may C*^^ . ^ « f 

fall on the heart of infancy, as well as of adult years, and Grod may ^\jj^ 

§ive us reason to expect it. Nay, it is this Very scheme, which pro- 
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fesses that God sometimeB regenerates men when they are asleep ! 
Wherein is it incredible, therefore, that God should regenerate in- 
fancy before it in awake? This too was the very scheme of regene- 
iTation held by Dr. Hopkins, who also maintained, as we have seen, that 
parents may as " really and effectually transmit holiness as existence 
to their children." And who of these defenders of the faith will rise up 
to show that Dr. Hopkins was a man who did not know the logical con- 
nexions of his own opinions. 

But I did not draw up this scheme of nurture to meet the uses or 
gratify the opinions of any sect. It is a first maxim with me, as I 
think it should be in this age of every one who pretends to think atall» 
to reach afler the most comprehensive form of truth possible ; to see 
how far I may dissolve into unity, in the views I present, the conflicting 
opinions by which men are divided, giving them back all which they are 
after, in a form which they can accept together. And the fortune of 
my little book is, in this view, remarkable, though not a surprise to my- 
self. This will appear as I glance at the relations of my doctrine to the 
religious posture of some of the principal denominations of Christians. 
I begin with— 

Thb Baptists. I did not suppose that what I had advanced would 
be acceptable, at first, to them, and they have spoken of my tract as 
only they could) retaining their position ; save that they have been a 
little more violent and contemptuous, in one or two instances, than was 
necessary. At the same time 1 have heard of more than one ministei" 
of that denomination candidly allowing that my doctrine of organic 
character as opposed to the rigid individualism of the times, was a View 
of the subject which had greatly affected his mind. There certainly is 
little reason to wonder that the Baptists should reject infant baptism, 
when we hold it ourselves only as a dead tradition, separated from any 
rfitional meaning or use. And if we stand upon the footing of absolute 
individualism, it follows irresistibly, as any child may see, that they are 
) right in refliAJr i ng p, vid eace. pf actual faith previous to baptisin. 1 have 
shown them how they may accomnlodate all their rational scruples and 
yet accept this rite. And perhaps it may not be indelicate to allude to 
my own mental experience. At the time of my settlement in the minis- 
try » the council came near rejecting me because I could say nothing 
n^ore positive concerning infant baptism. After two or three years of 
ireflection, I came upon the discovery that all my views of Christian 
nurture were radically defective and even false. And now what before 
waa dark or even absui'd, immediately became luminous and digni- 
fied— »a rite the most beautiful and appropriate of all the ordinances of 
God. And when our Baptist bi'ethren can take up this view of Chris- 
tian nurture, I think they will discover that, while we have been in aa 
great error as they—perhapd eve^^reater because of our inconsistent' 
cy — Grod has yet saved us a rite, Miich may be £is true a comfort and 
as rich a blessing to themselves as to Us. 

CoNQREGATioN AUSTs. Inasmuch as the relation of my view of Chris* 
tian nurture to these is the matter now in question, I only notice here 
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the fa^t that a Congregational paper in Maine, and another in Ver- 
mont, both journals in the highest repute for character, have noticed 
my tract with favor. This too they have done since the attention o^ 
the public has been distinctly called to its errors, by the attacks made 
upon it. And they are moved to this, if I may judge, by their regard, 
not for novelty, but for an older antiquity ; for the practical aim oi' the 
" Discourses" is really in much closer sympathy with the Christian 
methods of high Calvinism, in days gone bye, than it is with the de- 
sultory and dry individualism of our new light orthodoxy. 

Episcopalians. How the view of Christian nurture which I have 
presented differs from the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, as held 
in the Episcopal church, is sufficiently explained on pages 50 and 51 of 
the "Discourses." Probably it is not difficult to use the language of 
the prayer book, as meaning only what I have asserted to be the true 
idea of baptism as connected with re^neration. And many, I presume, 
do use it only in this or in a similar meaning ; regarding the rite as sig- 
nifying a presumptive regeneration and nothing more. Whether this 
can be done so as to justify the historic meaning of the language is 
more doubtful; for it is a fact known to all that the rite of baptism had 
been regarded in former ages as having a peculiar sacramental or 
magical power, and was understood to convey a grace immediately to 
the subject, washing away his sins and setting him in a regenerate 
state ; and the language of the prayer book I suppose represents this 
opinion. Still it is an undoubted truth, in our view of the subject, that 
b aptism , being a rite of Q od. as the church is a school or temple of Grod 
and all together a form or body for the inhabitation of the Spirit, the 
rite must> in some sense and degree, be a vehicle of grace ; just as al| 
other forms are vehk^les. And since it was originally set in the church, 
as a type of regeneration, it is so to be held and applied. Soon after 
my tract was published, it was careliilly and very candidly noticed in 
the Episcopal paper of this city, and with, at least, qualified favor. The 
writer was particularly gratified by the recognition made of an organic 
power aiKl the opposition avowed to that extreme individualism so 
prevalent in our notions of piety. He considered this an indirect com- 
pliment to the style of opinion held in his own church, and was a little 
disposed to complain that while I had drawn facts to illustrate my doc* 
trine from many other and distant sources, I had made no reference to 
the Episcopal church always close at hand. To excuse any such ap- 
pearance of prejudice, I ought perhaps to say that I had not been able^ 
by observation, to convince myself that the children educated in the 
Episcopal churches turn out better> as regards moral and Christian 
character, than our own. Indeed I had this fact, real or supposed, before 
me to resist my theory. And I accounted for the fact, by 'observing 
that, while Episcopacy is right in avoiding our extreme individualism^ 
it does so by absorbing the family in a boundless, unsparing churchism. 
Now it is the forniiy pre-eminently that God has prepared to be the 
church of childhood. Here is located the true organic powor^that 
which under Grod, is to fashion the child to a.Chriatiim lifia. He must 
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^row up as an olive plant at the table, and drink in, through the spirit 
of the house, the spirit of piety. It is not enough therefore to avoid 
individualism, unless we accept instead the organic power which Grod 
has set in most intimate and proper connexion with childhood. 

German Reformed. We have here another phase of religious opin- 
ion and of Christian organization. To look at ourselves, from this yet 
more foreign point of view, will instruct us, but this I shall do more at 
large, in another connexion. [ only acknowledge here an able review 
of my " Discourses" continued through four numbers of a weekly jour- 
nal, in which my distinction between organic character and individual- 
ism is earnestly approved. The real import and importance of the dis- 
tinction are seized upon, and it is treated, not as a conceit or trick of 
language, but as a great and earnest truth, which foretokens, in the 
writer's opinion, a final remedy of that which is the great defect of 
Puritanism— in which however the author is partially at fault, for i^js 
not so much the defect of Puritanism, as of the ne w lightfjJMrn^ of it, ia- 
troduced only a hundred years ago. 

Unitarians. Since my tract was published, it has been signified 
to me privately that I have done the Unitarians injustice in the para- 
graph (p. 21, '2,) where allusion is made to them. I have been assured 
that they do not consider it to be the work of Christian education " to 
educate or educe the good that is in us." It was not my design to mis- 
represent them, but it is difiicult in so great diversity of sentiment, to 
ascertain with any precision what may properly be attributed to them. 
That there is a susceptibility to good, in every mind, fallen though i^ 
be, is to me beyond a reasonable question. The soul has that within 
it, which may be appealed to by what is right and holy. It can feel the 
beauty of truth, only not as when practically embraced. Grod is to it 
a lovely being, lovely in all the points of his character and government, 
only not loved^ The mind also has ideals revealed in itself that are 
even celesdial and it is the strongest of all proofs of its depravity that, 
when it would struggle up towards its own ideals, it cannot reach them ; 
cannot, as apart froiH God, even lif\ itself towards them. Now this 
capacity or susceptibility to good, I have supposed the Unitarians to 
consider as good in itseli*, that is morally good, deserving or meritorious. 
That I have oflen seen language of this kind I am certain. I dissent 
from it, as I wouldirom the inference that one is a friend of truth, be* 
cause he has a perceptive power for the truth. There is not and really 
can be no proper goodness in a soul, till it practically embraces, as its 
final end and law, and thus becomes united to the right, or what is the 
same to God and theprinciples of God. Previously to this the power 
we have to feel the right and be attracted by the good are only the 
more conclusive proofs of depravity, inasmuch as we are found to reject 
what we practically approve, and to mortify the noblest wants of our 
being. And the moment we withdraw our mind, in such a case, from 
the simple attitude of contemplation, to reflect upon our own guilty un- 
likeness to God, or remind ourselves of laws and constraints which we 
still design to violatCi then also will be discovered the possibility of 
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hating what we feel to be lovely, and, in fact, that no enmity is so 
truly bitter, as that which wrong feels towards the desecrated goodness 
ot its object. I observe that a certain school at least, of Unitarians, 
ha^e somewhat warmly espoused my little book since its publication 
was suspended, and this, I perceive, is to many a note of appalling im- 
port against me ; for nothing surely can be less than a pestilent error 
which any Unitarian will approve! Indeed there are some such, 
whether in your committee or not I cannot say, who would probably 
renounce their own faith at once, if they saw a Unitarian even so much 
as meditating an assent to it. If yOu suffer at ail this kind of infirmity, 
would it not be well to employ a Unitarian committee, who may pass 
upon the manuscripts you have before you, and then what they approve 
you will certainly know that you ought to reject ! Meantime I can only 
say, for myself, that it gives me imfeigned pleasure to find myself ap- 
proved by the Unitarians, and I hope they may be able to approve, in 
like manner, every sentiment I may hereafter pubhsh. Indeed I sin- 
cerely rejoice that their approbation was signified, before my tract 
was suspended, wherein it is shown beyond dispute, that they apr 
prove it for the sentiments y and no one can say that they do it from 
any antagonistic or party motive. And since my nerves are equal 
to it, I will go farthei^ and confess that I had a secret hope before- 
hand of carrying the assent of the Unitarians ; that, in drawing out 
my view of depravity as connected with organic character, and also 
in speaking of what I supposed to be their theory of education, I did 
seek to present the tnith in such a way that all their objections might 
be obviated. I know not that any of their own writers have presented 
views that are simile. If they have, then I accept them. If they have 
not I certainly shall not renounce th6 tfuth, if I have been so happy, 
E^ter a quarter of a century of debate and quarrel, as finally to present 
a view of it, in which they are able to rest; much less when high Cal- 
vinism is able to rest in it too, in company with evangelic Episcopacy, 
and I know not howmemy of the Christian families beside. Indeed it is 
my felicity that, while your committee are deploring probably the stig- 
ma suffered in publishing a book that Unitarians can accept, I am con- 
gratulating myself in the fact that I have been able to present a great 
practical subject, involving so many difficult and contested points in 
theology, in a manner so comprehensive, as to carry at least, the 
qualified assent of many Christian denominations. I should even be 
false to my own aims and principles not to hail the result with unfeign- 
ed joy. Neither let the public be too easily frightened by the success 
of a catholic effort. And if the bats and beetles, scared by so strange a 
sign, begin to flutter wildly, as if the elemental darkness they inhabit 
were in danger, it is not best to be alarmed on that account ; for it is 
not they who rule the world any more than it is they who understand it. 
Such alarm, brethren of the Committee, you have suffered with a 
^ood deal more of facility, it seems to me, than was necessary. No 
word of complaint against my tract had you heard, till you h^ard it 
from Connecticut. None have you yet heard, );)fobably, save in voices 
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that are only echoes of the alarm from Connecticut. Pardon me now, 
if 1 su'^^est that, representing the ministers and Christians of Massa- 
chusetts, you really do us much greater honor than we deserve. So 
ScreaX honor that we are obliged to smile at your expense. That you» 
a numerous and respectable committee, after having come to a sericms 
and careful decision on my "Discourses," a decision matured by six 
months of deliberation, should have turned pale and recanted, at the 
first note of disapprobation from Connecticut, is, to say the least, more 
than we could have expected. We are even amazed at the spell we 
have wrought on your judgments, and can hardly believe what we have 
done ourselves. We have a little institution sworn, every six months, 
to suffer no progres8,al8o to maintain the new light doctrine as equiva- 
lent to all antlciuity, and probably fulfilling its oaths with religious 
fidelity— therefore certain, as we suppose you will see, to condemn 
others with as Uttle reason as it is permitted to exercise for itself. It 
has three professors and twelve or fifteen students, and calls off one or 
two ministers from their charge, a considerable part of the time, to 
gather up the requisite funds. To maintain its hold of public favor, it 
is obliged of course to do something more positive than to evince its 
repugnance to progress, by a regular diminution of its own numbers > 
and since the turning out of four or five young preachers a year is no 
such rate of propagation, as justified the heavy expense of three sal- 
aries, it must make up the deficit and keep the pubhc apprized of its ex- 
istence, in some other way. That such an institution suffers many 
severe alarms for the truth, busies itself in a general censorship, be- 
comes first an annoyance and finally a subject of mirth, is well understood 
in Connecticut, and without any report from us, foxi can easily show 
yourselves, out of the facts, that so it will be. You will even anticipate 
without any notes of history from me, acts of private meddling that dis- 
turb good neighborhood and discourage the most conciliatory purposes. 
Or if I were to show you this same institution acting the part of a scav- 
enger, three or four years ago, to a Baptist paper, then engaged in an 
assault upon my character, where of course I must be silent, sending 
in its anonymous communications to help on the attack ; representing 
moreover that this present is the third or fourth public assault I have 
Buffered from the same quarter, which, if I were to answer, it would 
be the first time that I have troubled them with a word— this you might 
not know beforehand, but it ought not in the least to surprise you. 
For no matter how much you may rely on the character of the men ; a 
band of angels, subjected to such terms of existence, would have need 
to pray, ''lead us not into temptation." In saying thus much, I do not 
conceive that I attack the motives of the worthy professors of this insti- 
tution. I only do my duty to you, by reminding you how far good men 
■are swayed by causes hack of their consciousness and under even a 
great appearance of fairness. An institution that is organized against 
the age and the ordinances of heaven, has more to do than any thing hu- 
man ever did or can do, and is therefore under a perpetual inducement to 
the doing of what no man ought; in other words, it is, in itself, a most 
dangerouB tendency." Indeed there is no monastic order> under vows 
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of mendicancy, that will more surely sink itself, at last, into a public an- 
noyance and become a by-word, than a Protestant Theological Semi- 
nary that is driven to meddle in all ways with the churches of God, to 
support a precarious existence. 

But what is to be done, it may be asked, with the more specific 
charges against my tract ; for as yet they are not answered ? It would 
be somewhat strange, I reply, after the historical view just given, if I 
did not indulge a degree of confidence that I have my adversaries al- 
ready in my power. Pardon me if I have apt been able, as yet, to bring 
myself thoroughly into the defensive mood in this article, and esp^ially 
as I seem to have a work on hand that is more positive and significant 
than self vindication. Besides there are reasons in the matter of these 
attacks, that discourage any attempt to offer a formal answer. 

First of all, they depend, for the most part, as regards any show of 
argument, on a certain theory of depravity and regeneration that was 
debated, to the complete satisfaction of the public, some fifteen yearn 
ago, and, as I believe, forever exploded. According to this theory the 
human race hate God instinctively, and must hate him the more, the 
more clearly his character is seen, until after a certain divine stroke or 
ictus reverses the instinct, when love results as hatred did before, 
Many whom I really respect still linger under this ictic theory, and if 
they choose to discuss it and reason from it I have no objection. But 
fbr me to go back and wade through this worn out question, to vindicate 
myself against objections from a doctrine as distant from me as the su- 
premacy of the Pope, and shortly to be as distant from the world — really 
it is more than I can itndertake. Let it suffice that Dr. Hopkins, who 
held substantially this same theory, was able to connect it with the 
same scheme of nurture, which I have advanced. If my adversaries 
will do the same, I am content to suffer what judgment they please to 
inflict Meantime the excellent man whom I have brought under sen- 
tence as a "Pharisee," because he was not regenerated according to 
the ictic theory, who did not hate sufficiently and loved Grod without a 
preliminary contest, being quite surpriised by his glory, — he too, doubt- 
less, though he cannot pass the theologic censors below, will be able te 
hold some confidence still that he may pass the more discriminative, as 
well as milder tribunal above. 

In the next place, the most effective points that are made agamsf 
my " Discourses," are made so, only by the misrepresentations of the 
critkjs themselves, and these misrepresentations are so interwoven 
with all their arguments against me, that I am discouraged from any 
attempt to answer them; for I see beforehand that the same treat-* 
ment, practiced against my answer, will turn that also into the same 
confusion, and since I have no hope of being permitted to stand before 
the public in my own opinions, unless I go on to reclaim and re-assert 
what is taken from me till misrepresentation is out of breath, I may as 
well submit first as last. Manifestly there could be no end but exhooe- 
tion to an argument thus conducted. That I have reason for such % 
determination yea will see from two or three examples. 
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And first, I invite you to take my tract and see whether I condense 
without distortion, the passage found on pages 7 to 11, so that, having 
the whole before us, we may judge what it means. 

" You say that you have tried to realise the very scheme of Chris- 
tian nurture I am proposing, how then can it he true, when your chil- 
dren seem intractable to religion, and sometimea display an aversion to 
the subject ?" I answer distinctly in the four considerations that follow, 

1. Your children may have seeds of holy principle in them which yo\^ 
dOiHot discover, just as probably adults sometimes do. 

9. The church of Grod, whose office it is to co-operate and bear a part 
of the responsibility with you, may not have done it, but may have ac-- 
tually hindered your success. 

3. You may not have been ajs faithful as you assume, or as healthful 
in your example. 

4. You must not assume that our style of piety, in this age, is such 
as will allow us to realize the best results. 

Looking over, now, this passage thus condensed, but not more clearly 
stated than it is in the " Piscourses," ask yourselves whether it teaches 
that Christian parents are to take it for granted that their children are 
pious? Next see how it is made to convey this lesson. 

The critic comes and sticks on a preface thus — " There are many pa- 
rents who are eminently pious, and whose piety shines in nothing more 
oonspicuous than in the education of their children. But they s^e no 
evidence, &c. * * To such you 3ay" — 

To sitch I did not saj. I was addressing only Christians of ordinary 
fidelity and such, in fact, as I actually and expressly conjectured, may 
liave failed pf success by their own delinquencies j £^nd every reader 
will see that my censor hgw begun by fabricating for himself and the 
public a new ain^ or purpose, by which the whole import of my words 
is changed. A case is thus made out for me, in which I am compelled 
by my own principles to believe that there n^ast be some real success, 
even despite of contrary evidence ; lyhereas it will be clear to the reader 
that I am supposing not actual success only, but quite as much, actual 
want of success, and the latter for sufficient reasons. If I had written 
my name on a sheet of paper, and this critic had then written a note 
of hand over it, he would not have committed a worse violation of my 
rights, and the rigl^ts of the public, |han he has done by this little pre- 
face. But the preface is added, and the public mind is thus prepared 
to see it made out that Christians are authorized, of necessity, to pre- 
sume on the spiritual renovation of their cfiildren, without any, or even 
against, the most decisive contrary evidence. Bat there comes a diffi- 
culty. Nos. 2, 3, and 4, suggest qt^er solutions of the question or ob-r 
jection proposed by the parents, viz. that there may be no pl£ice for 
sach a presumption, and that some fault of theirs, or of the church, or 
the mis-shapen piety of the age will account for it. What now shall be 
done with these three suggestions ? If the proposed extravagance is to 
be fixed upon me, there is evidently no other way of success but to cast 
QUt these and make nothing of them ! But we come back to No. 1, and 
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here is a difficulty. The language is potential, (" may have^^^) it only 
declares a poasibility. But harder things are already surmounted 
than the changing of a possibility into a positive affirmation ! and nothing 
now remains for my censors but to ask — *' Are Christian parents ta 
presume that their children are pious, when they give not the least 
evidence of the fact, when they manifest aversion to the subject of relV* 
gion itsell'? " And a Ibw pages further on, he draws out of much the. 
same material, a like conclusion, to be taken by the child; and, that I 
may see the absurdity of my doctrine, allows me to hear myself address-^ 
ing a sermon of encouragement thus: *' If your parents are truly pious 
and faithful, you have a right to presume that you have been born 
again, althqugh neither you nor your parents can as yet discern any 
evidences of a renewed heart ! " A very serious account has any man 
to meet, who wrongs the public by throwing thus into confusion salu- 
tary and healthful doctrine ; who practices on the fears of the tipiorous 
by warning them of poisons he has himself injected. 

Take a second example of misrepresentation. I had referred to the 
Germans, giving them credit for a degree of '* religious feeling" and a 
savor of " Christian piety" exceeding, perhaps, what the truth will 
justify. I know them only by report and some of my friends assure me 
that I have. judged them too favorably. And yet I see not how they 
can make sure of it ; for I made their religious character " remarka- 
ble" only as contrasted with the ** looseness" and the " pernicious error" 
prevalent in their " pulpits," so that if the error be very great and 
very pernicious, as I certainly thought it to be, then it would be re» 
markable-»-which was the very thought I had — if there were any piety 
left among them. I cited their case, accordingly, to show what power 
there is in a scheme of education, even partially right, when all other 
means are adverse. Then passing on I alluded to a declaration, I had 
often seen in literary disquisition on the Grermans, that "they area 
people religious by nature." This I contradicted thus—" Whereas 
the strong religious bent they manifest is due to the fact that they are 
under a form of treatment that expects them to be religious, and are 
not discouraged by the demand of an experience above their years.'' 
And now after publishing these very words, one of my critics goes 
directly on to read me a sanctimonious lecture, on saying that the G>er-> 
mans are religious by nature. " And suppose they are religious by 
nature," &c. !— holding me up to the pubhc as Eictually asserting, what 
I was only denying or resolving into other causes ! 

As a Ihird example of unpardonable misconstruction, take the fol- 
lowing. I had spoken of discovering in the relation of parent and child, 
** something like a law of organic connexion, as regards char act er^ be- 
tween them" — *' perhaps such a conneanonas induces the conviction 
thai the character of one is included in that of the other, as a seed is 
formed in the capsule?^ &c. These forms of expression are quoted, 
and then the critic says, disregarding the words in italics, — " I would se- 
riously ask, whether those who are children of God cu'e not [on this sup- 
position J ' horn of blood V " As if I had been speaking here of a vascu- 
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lar connexion ! Now if it were the method of accomplished theologians 
to hold up propositions to the ear and try them hy the somid, and then, 
if they do not sound orthodox, to lay an argument against them, I 
should suspect that I had fallen under some such test here. What had 
I said about this " organic connexion?" Obviously it was something 
predicable of a time '* after birth," when the " physical separation" was 
complete, and the vascular connexion terminated, (vide Discourses, p^ 
26-32.) Follow my words through these pages, with only ordinary 
attention, and you will perceive that I set up the term ** organic''' to 
contrast in idea with '' individuaU^^ both eis theologic or metaphysical 
terms, not as physical. Two modes of being are thus distinguished. 
Some would call them perhaps the passive and the active^ though with 
less exactness. For just as a seed grows smd has its life in the parent 
stem, then, as it matures and ripens, separates imperceptibly, to be a 
complete form of life in itself, so the child is at first acted in by the pa^ 
rental will and cast in the type of parental feeling and character; until 
finally his will being developed, he becomes a complete cause in him- 
self, ** acts from himself" as the theologians say, and is a proper indi- 
vidual — the agent of his own character, and thus a subject of blame or 
praise. But this change takes place gradually, the parent stem being 
less and less efiicient in the seed, till finally it falls ofi'to be a seed by 
itself. I take now the actings of the parent in the child, both be- 
fore and after birth, for as iar as the child's will or individuality are 
concerned, they are included in the same category of passivity, and 
cover them both by the same term, calling them " organic" Consid- 
ering next this organic power els inhabited by Christ and the Spirit of 
Qod, and exalted thus into a spiritual state above itself, I take my 
stand at the birth point of the will, (bot of the body,) and there I say 
that the Christiein child ought to emerge into individtboXity^ not as 
ripened into sin and set off in it, but as one that is regenerated, quick- 
ened unto spiritual life. In other words, it is the privilege of the Chris- 
tian, not that he )Sk doomed to give birth to a tainted life and cease, but 
that by the grace of Qod, dwelling in him and in the child, fashioning 
his own character as an organic mold for the child, and the child to a 
plastic conformitv with the mould provided, he may set forth the child 
into life as a seed after him-^-oDe that is prepared unto a godly life by 
causes prior to his own will ; that is, by causes metaphysically organic. 
Thus every thing previous to the will falls into one and the same cate- 
gory. No matter whether it come through vascular connexion, or 
parental handling and control, it comes to the child, I said, '' just as 
naturally and by a law as truly organic" (i. e. just as truly from without 
his own will) " as when the sap of a trimk flows into a limb." At 
some time, sooner or later, but only by a gradual transition, he comes 
into his own will, which, theologiceilly speaking, is the time of his birth 
as a mored subject of God's government -, and if he takes up life as a 
corrupted subject, so he may and ought also to take it up as a renewed 
subject— that is to groii^ up as a Christian, Now instead of pausing 
to inquire wUeth^, dissolving^ thus all the dQctrinee of depravity held 
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by all the sects, aod drawing out another form of doctrine, I had not 
succeeded in saving what makes each venerable opinion true to itself, 
and removing the objections of those who object, generalizing too the 
doctrines both of grace and depravity, so as to bring them into the same 
organic laws and present to Christian nurture the true idea, tbatwhidi 
makes it Christian— instead of this it is " seriously" asked whether I 
do not teach that children brought up in Christ are born of blood ! 

Now I do not say thp.t these misrepresentations are wickedly design- 
ed. I cannot properly say that they originate in inexplicable dulness. 
Let the pubhc account for them as they can. To go into a formal con- 
troversy where I shall have so much work upon my hands that is not 
argument, I must respectfully decline. And happily for me, I may turn 
to a critic of another east, whose objections even are a refreshment, 
because they are intelligent. 

In four successive numbers of the Weekly Messenger, a paper of the 
German Reformed church, published in Chambersburg, JPa., I find a 
long and careful review of my " Discourses," occupying in all, eight or 
ten columns of the paper. The articles signed J. W. N. are said to be 
from the pen of Dr. Nevin. And now since he has set forth an objec' 
tion to my view in the tract, which my other censors would like proba- 
bly to have advanced themselves, it will be more satisfactory I pre- 
sume to the public, if j turning to the objection he has alleged, I show 
in what manner it fails to J^oki as against me. 

This writer enters fully into the distinction I have drawn between 
organic and individual agency in religion. He sees the vast import 
of the distinction, emd sees, withal, how it proposes a remedy for that 
which is the real and sad infirmity of our present style of religion- 
Obviously the distinction itself, in this shape or some other, is familiar 
to him. "The whole constitution of the world," he says, ** contradicts 
the unit or atom theory of religion. Humanity is not an aggregate, but 
an organic whole, manifold and one at the same time. The whole 
man, soul and body, exists in organic union with his race." This for 
the natural constitution of things. He describes also the " atomic the- 
ory of religion, or what I have here called the ** ictic theory," as an 
attempt to realize the supernatural, in which — 

'*Itis lunnjitaMd Uiat the Ikw ereattoa koids no cotitiBttout liialOTical connexion with th^ 
order of the worid, in its Batumi tomn. U ie related 'to this, only in an abrupt, outward 
way, without eomhig to any actual oiganie union with it, in the form of life. The miper* 
n&tund ie regarded as something altogeUier abstraet. €itaee is a mere influence ttom the 
olber WoHd, ftiade to reach over to tto suhilect by a sort of divine magic. U becomes iden- 
ti<$td thus in the end with the idea of rdigious eiperienee. All is subjective ; and so the 
theory runs out practically, at last into a syi^em of rank taidividualism, in which reUgioB 
comes to be viewed as an •r^gtna/, imtUpendmU concern, in every ease, between man and 
his Bfaker.** 

The development of this precise style of religion he considers, with 
me, to be the great miafortaiie of Puritamism as seen isx the hist6iy of 
Mew Eni^aiid. In a word, it has laade us aU Baptiets in theory, which 
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if the flame m to say thai we ou^t to be in fact. Thus far he agrees 
with me. 

But in his third article, he most *' earnestly dissents" from what he 
considers to be a dangerous error, into which I have fallen : viz. that, 
while I seem to admit in words the depravity of the race and the neces- 
sity of a supernatural grace to restore us, I do yet seem effectually to 
dispense with both ; presenting a " theory of educational piety on the 
constitution of nature, rather than upon the constitution of grace sis a 
strictly supernatural system." In other words, the argument is " ration-^ 
alistic" In the article whieh alleges this objection, he feels his way 
cautiously through my language, and rather seems to find than posi-* 
tively to find the truth of it. But in the concluding article, in which he 
shows how a " defective view of the church" has led me on the ground 
of rationalism, he becomes positive and decided, as to the pertinence 
of his objection. 

It is most unfortunate, if I have led room for this truly serious objec- 
tion. For so far from holding the possibility of restoration for men 
within the terms of mere nature, whether, as regards the individual 
acting for himself, or the parent acting for his child, the incarnation of 
the Son of God himself is not, as I believe, more truly supernatural 
than any agency must be, which regenerates a souL Whether I could 
assent to all which this reviewer means by ** the chvrchj^'* and ** the 
sacramental grace^^ of baptism, is doubtful. WVnd when he says of the 
church—*' She makes us Chfistians, b/the sacrament of holy baptism, 
which she always held to be of supernatural force for this very yur- 
pose," I am still further in doubt But to the following I most heartily 
assent, and since it gives so happily* the sentiments I hold, on the point 
in question, I transfer it to my pages : 

'*Chxutianity ii in one view, at I have said before, tbti perliBcUon o^ nature. Its relation 
to the world is never, as tlie sect spirit assumes, abrupt, violent, flintastic, or magicaL 
Cbriitt came truly m the JUsk, and his Church is in the flesh stilL But he came, at the 
same time, as true real revelation of a higher life in the world ; a lift that was not in it 
before ; a life that has been in it al^x^s since, and according to hit own promise will be 
80 always to the end of time. Christianity then, is not the mere constitution of nature, as 
it stood before, but the Act Of a divitie, supernatural constitution, iiu0rporatsd with the 
emarM ff mtttf, % smmw •/Os Chmrck, To qaeatkm this, it to question the tut of the 
incasnatioa itseU; and isvolvet Ibt vwy mmmcm of ratjonatitm. The Churah accordii^ it 
the proper obj6et of /mM» («t in tha Ciead,) no Ittt than thepencNiof the tbeaathropic Sa- 
viour himtetC To retolve it iiMo the lawt of our cqbubob lift, it infidelity in diafuise. At 
the tama time, ita whda cont t itu t ion it in hamony with the towa of thia lift. A is Os 
tmpmnMtmrtd mkvmm womralfarm. Thn higher lift of the Chureh it thalift of humanity 
itaeU; azahed into ita own piopw ^phdfn. Tha naw eieation then eanriaa out and com- 
plttattbeatnteofthaoldeieatioa. ititrts eMsrfitnisst slttf. wUkmll tto trigimU ascsr- 
sory laiM ; only lifted into a higher order of existence. Such at it it, however, itt latuttt 
spring not firom the flesh, as such, but frokn the pretence of supernatural power and re- 
sources made permanent in tift flesh by Jesus ObritC ; and we might at well pretend to 
reduce the miradet of healing whiah Clnitt once wronglM, lotiM genaraleatagory of nninni 
mhgntitan, nt nndatlaka to laaolvn the o l ^ atiw gMen of the GBufdh into the action of 
taiwa thnt begtai and end with tht eontlttitfion of our hnsMDi antun in itt common form.** 
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Admir^iy said and true in every syllable 1 unless when he says " in- 
corporated by means of the Church ;" though a sense may be found- 
evea for that, which puts it beyond objection. But if we take this view, 
so ab]y set forth in t|^ extract here given, it ibllows, of course, that the 
Christian family and its organic laws are all penetrated by the super- 
natural element, and as the family is closer about the child, and touches 
him in points more numerous, and ways more sovereign over charac- 
ter, ** the church that is in the house" has a great deed more to do with 
him, in the first years of his life, than the church universal, or any pub- 
lic sacrament 

If now the question be raised, how my reviewer was led to take up 
an impression so directly opposite to my real sentiments, it was due 
perhaps in pe^rt to my misfortune, and also in part, I must think, to 
some defect of attention in him. It was my misfortune that all thelan^ 
guage of supernaturalism, I might wish to employ, was already pre- 
occulted by that super-supernaturalism which he has described, and 
the '' fant€uitic" imprec;sions connected wit|;i the same. In order, 
therefore, to bring in spirit and redemption from their isolation^ and 
set them in contact with the organic laws of nature, I was obliged to 
lean, as decidedly as the truth would suffer, to natursdistic language, 
and to set my whole subject in a naturalistic attitude. Thus there are 
two modes of viewing this whole subject, both equally correct, but not 
equally apposite to my particular purposes. And the two have about 
the same relation to each other that the rainbow, as a positive institu- 
tion, has to the sain bow, as a product of the world's laws. If I take 
my position by the covenant of Abraham and hang my doctrine of nur- 
ture on that, as a positive institution, or, what is the same^ on its prom- 
ises; if then I contemplate God as coming in by his spirit from a point 
of isolation above, in answer to prayer, or without, to work in the 
child's heart by a divine stroke or ictus, apart from all connexion of 
c^use or consequence, the change called regeneration, and thus to fulfill 
the promise ; I realize indeed a form of unquestionable supernatural- 
ism, in the mind of those who accept my doctrine, but it is likely to be 
as far as possible from the reviewer's idea, of '* the supernatural in hu- 
man natural form." For all the words I have used will have settled 
into a meaning proper only to religious individualism. Now just as the 
reahty of the rainbow is in the world's laws prior to the covenant with 
Noah, so there is in the orgSLuic laws of the race, a reality or ground 
answering to the covenant with Abraham ; only, in this latter case, the 
reality is a supernatural grace which inhabits the organic laws of na- 
ture and works its results in conformity with them. iSo every intelK- 
gent Mrriter understands. Thus Dr. Woods, on the covenant of Abra- 
ham, says, simiming up its import : *' It was a system qf religious 
EDUCATION." That is, the cpvenemt had, or was to have, its reality in 
th^ powers incorporated in life, in treatment, example, instruction, 
government. If I had handled my subject wholly within the first farm, 
or under the type of the covenant as a positive institution, I presume 
I should have found a much readier assent, and that for the very rea- 
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son that I had thrown my pounds of expeetatkm for Christia^i nurture 
the other side of the fixed stars, whereby the parent himself is de- 
livered from all connexion with the results, and from all responsibility 
concerning them. He will reverently acknowledge that he has impart- 
ed a mould ofdepravity, but the laws of connexion between him and his 
child are operative, he thinks, only for this bad purpose. If any good 
comes to the child, it must come straight down from the island occupied 
by Jehovah, to the child as an individual, and does not, in its coming, 
take the organic laws of pai^ental character on its way to regenerate 
and sanctify them as its vehicle. As regards a remedy for individual- 
ism, little IB gained, even if the doctHne that bhfldi^en ought to be train- 
ed up in the way they should go iS believed ; for there is no effectual or 
sufficient remedy, till the l^ws of grace wre seen to be perfectly coinci- 
dent with the organic laws of depravity. Therefore it was necessary 
to keep to the netturalistic form. But I m^ant to interpose Oil the safe- 
guards necessafy to sd.ve myself f)^Om proper naturalisni, and I supposed 
that I had done it. I really think so now. The very first sentence of 
my tract is a declai'ation of supernaturalism. I find too that^ in as many 
as thirteen distinct passages, I have used language that has no proper 
signification at all, tmless it (harries the idea, eithei^ of a supernatural 
redemption, of of a want that requires It. I refer to four which dught 
to satisfy the most disti'ustflll. p. 21,2. 32,3. 35,6. 66-9. 

Iff may judge, it was ovidr the first named passage, p. 21^2. that my 
reviewer settled Into the unfortunate construction of my tract implied 
in his objection. Afler drawing out a vibw of " natural pravity" com- 
municated undei* the organic laws of the family, asserted in the Scrips 
tures, and evidenced by the scientific deductions of physiology, it occur- 
red to me that it might be well to throw in a suggestion, that would sat- 
isfy A cdmnloii Unitiari^Ul olijection ; viz. thiAt this subjection to organic 
zhischief is a harsh and thei^efore incredible arrangement. Therefore I 
Went on to iSay that " if neither Scripture nor physiology taUght us the 
doctrine, or if we were born cledr of all damage,^ still there is back of 
i&ll a kind of sUbje6tive moral necessity that man shouki make an ex- 
I^riment of sin, in Order to become finally established in hbline§s. 
Whether this is true^ is not now the qUestibn. But the reviewer does 
hot notice that this suggestion is added hypothetically and not to ex>- 
dude Or at all modify the belief imposed by Scripture And physiology. 
He then recollects that the disciples of the Hegelian theology in Grer** 
tnany, and D^ub in particular, reason in a similar v^y cdncerning the 
necessity of sin, and as they go directly on, representing that there iSj 
in the very struggle of humanity with evil, a laW of self rectification, so 
that nature will assuredly bring herself butx^lear at last, he allows him^ 
self to believe that I t)ass to the same result With thifem, whereas, ac- 
icbrding to the V^iew I gdv^, it is not sin only that is wdnted as an ex- 
periment, but lE^n ad a bondage, a fall; for any sin, even but one 
involves a fall, that is a subjection to evil ; the very thing denied oj 
overlooked by the schUbl alhid^d to. And it was wi^ a particular de- 
sign to exclude the error th^ b(Vld» that I brou^t in the wt>rds '*fhU 
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antt bondage under the laws of ew/,"— " a fall awl rescue,^-^** pcuaed 
round the comer of fall und redemplion.^^ And what do theolog^iaiui 
nnderFtand b^ a /a// and a bondage under the laws of evil, bMt that evil, 
ffoxx entering a soul, becomes its master ; so thai it cannot deliver ,it^el^ 
therefore that a rescue must con^e, ^ redemptitm must be undertaken 
hy A ponrer ^transcending nature, My rpyiewer threw these yer^ 
wordjs into italics himself, as if he had i^ qqest|on over them, but for 
.9Qme reason he could not allow |Jiei^ tq have their only proper signifi- 
cance. 

Aiy reviewer entertains a conviction tl^at I h^ve fallen into this error, 
\>y not properly observing the distinction " between principle or ground 
and mere occasion or conditionJ^ A^^d ^ ^ rjghtly understeudd him he 
means to say that the qrg£Li>ic l^ws in which vfQ both ^ree are only 
«tccasionalconditi tns uqder which depravity and spiritual life are deveU 
pped, and that '^b^k qf al}" developiQent th^if^e xs^xx&i be b, principle or 
germ to be develqped—^n evil germ, ^d then, frqiQsqme supernatural 
source, a goqd germ. I can Ipld such a distinction wjtiiout difficulty, 
but I see no pl^e for it here ; for in this sense of the if qrd principle the 
iBoul is itself the piriqciple develqped, an4 the goq4 qr eyil, separate or 
mixed, is the developo^ent. Qr if we gq back to the first sin, calling 
^hat the germ of all evil, still, if we understand ourselyesi we shall ob- 
serve that we use thp term lyith nq propriety save as ^ mere %ure of 
.speech. That first sin, call it q, gern^ or uot, is only a development of 
the soul as a substantive creature, and all the other sins that fpUow the 
germ (figurative) are only development^. A^ndi n^y reviewer ought so 
to understand, when he ^peaks qf a germ qr principle, a;? that which 
contains '' the plastic laWt that which 4etermines the iuteriqr form and 
type" of the deyelppipen^. Thus, in the bqdy, \i is the life principle 
^t contains the plastic law of tl>e fever, and the f<^ver is qniy X\^i ma- 
lignant presence by which the yital force is disturbed^ In the same 
msuiiner sin is no germ, save in a figure, and the resd germ is the soul 
itself. So also it is the soul's na-ture th^t cqntain^ ^he plastic form or 
inould, through wluch the truth and Spirit of God operates a gpq4Iife ; 
for this is only a good 4evelopiuent, and if we spesdc of a right life after- 
wards as proceeding from a new gern^ or seed, as the Scriptures dq, it 
jis a figure qf speech. Otherwise, qr if some new germ must be insert- 
ed in the ^oul from withqut, my reviewer would fall out of his oiyq doc- 
trine and take his place side b^ side virtually with tl^ose who hold the 
ictic theqry. There is nq happipr term tq be employed in this very 
abstruse and difficult matter, than the old qrthodox term '' effectual 
calling?^ The subj^t* a^er he has comp into union with God, is not 
the same man with a new germ inserted, but the same man efiectually 
palled, Le. "persu^ed and enabled to embrace Jesus Christ freely 
offered." And I do not understand that the phrase ''renewing our 
WillSt^^ used in this connexion by the Westminster AssemNy* was in- 
tended to imi^y that tthe subject has any different will inserted, sub- 
Bt^tively speaking, from what hp had befpre. In my tract, I repre- 
$«otp4 Clvrifltiaa virtue ap jb^ ^(ftMM or fiate ^being, that is^ 9l position 
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br disposition, or what is the tame a development of the man, into 
which being brought, he natarally goes on to develop himself freely in 
what is right, as before in wrong. Then if we ask how this status or 
state was developed, we have occasional causes to speak of and main 
causes, objective and subjective causes, orgcmic aiid individual causes, 
plastic and voluntary causes, intellectual and emotional causes, natural 
laws acting as natural laws, and natural laws inhabited by supernatural 
agencies— ail concurring and struggling with as great a variety of op- 
posing causes, but resulting, finally, in the given state as cm effectual 
calling; but exactly how and by what measures of operatioh, no human 
mind I am sure, can ever fully distinguish. Some things, however, we 
can say, and especially that the Spirit of Gk>d, as a supernatural power ^ 
is the necessary cause and spring, without which, concurrent in all, 
and wielding all, the state in question could never be attained to. Still 
the germ thus developed is the soul itself, not some other germ insert- 
ed. And when we come to the case of the child, who I have said ought 
to frrow upas a Chrislian, and not to be trained up for future conver- 
sion, I must mean, of course, that there is a dispensation of the Spirit 
for Edl ages ; one appropriate to the adult, and one appropriate to the 
r^dimentsd and unreflective age previous to moral actioa And here, 
during the period in which the child is whoUy or principally subject to 
organic laws, the problem is to prepare him to such a status or dispo^ 
sedhess, that he will set off, when he comes to his proper individuality! 
as a true disciple. This, to the child, is his effectual cilling. If I say 
that the result comes to pass in virtue of the parental character and 
treatment as an organic power ; it is only in the certainty that this 
character and treatment are diemselves products of a supernatural 
grace, wielded themselves, by a supernatural grace, and attended by 
the same working in the subject. Can it be said that, in maintaining a 
view like this, I deny, or at all bring into jeopardy any important Chris- 
tian truth? 

I have followed my reviewer into these objections, not for the pur- 
pose of self vindication— he regards himself rather as favoring than as 
condemning, in general, the position I have taken, and I accept his ob- 
jections as cordially as I do his approbation— but I have done it, that I 
may be able, in the handling of some view intellie:ently opposed to me, 
to develope more fuUy and distinctly my own doctrine. There may still 
be many, who will hesitate to receive all my conclusions, though few, 
I am quite sure, will any longer suspect my view of Christian nurture 
as one that involves demgerous error. 

At the same time, it will be seen; fbr I desire to hang out no false 
colors, that while I was careful in the ** Discourses" to advance nothing 
of importance, which I knew to be irreconcilable with doctrinal views 
held by any theologic school among us, I do, in my present article, de- 
clare opinions that certainly cannot be reconciled with the views of 
many, especially those Who are maintaining, as ancient, the new light 
opinions of the last century, f hope my frankness now will gain me a 
degree of confidence, wliic^ I'fhiled to secure by reserve and cautitm 
before. Meantime, as it would be far more respectable for the churches, 
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and quite aa pleasant U> me that, wheor an alarm is raised, it should 
have some intelligent reference to errcnrs advanced, I suggest to those 
who have been so unfortunate here as to miss their occasion, that now 
is the time when a panic ought immediately to begin. 

It is remarkable that, while an Episcopal notice of my unfortunate 
tract, and another from the Glerman Reformed church, have readily 
entered into my distinction between the organic and the individu€dt in 
eharacter— showing, I think, that probacy it is not absolute nonsense-^ 
I have seen no evidence, in any of the printed notices from our own 
Congregational press, that the distinction has entered, as yet, the mind 
of a^iogle reader. So glued is our mental halHt to the impresskin that 
Religious character is wholly the result of dioice in the indivkiual i or, 
if it be generated by a divine ictus, preceded, of absolute necessity, by 
convictions and struggles that are possible only to the reflective age, 
that we cannot really conceive, when it is stated, the possibility that a 
child should be prepared unto God, by causes prior to his own will. I 
notice, also, that when I am complained of by my adversaries, fbr rep- 
resenting it to be the prevalent view of Christian nurture, that children 
are to be trained up for future conversion when they are ripe enough in 
sin to hav« a conscious battle with it, my critics will be found, within less 
than a page, to set forth in some shape this very opinion, and thus to 
certify the truth of my representations ! Many persons seem never to 
have brought their minds down close enough to an infant child to un- 
derstand that any thing of consequence is going on with it, until after it 
has come to language and become a subject thus of instruction. As if 
a child were to learn a language before it is capable of learning any 
thing ! Whereas there is a whole era, so to speak, before language, 
which may be called the era of impressions, and these impressions are 
the seminal principles, in some sense, of the activity that runs to lan- 
guage, and also of the whole future character. I strongly suspect that 
more is done, in the age previous to language, to affect the character of 
children, whether by parents, or, when they are waiting in indolent se- 
curity, by nurses and attendants, than in all the instruction and disci- 
pline of their minority afterwards ; for, in this first age, the age of im- 
pressions, there goes out in the whole manner of the parent — the look, 
the voice, the handling— »an expression of fbeling, and that feeling ex- 
pressed streams directly into the soul, and reproduces itself there, as 
by a law of contagion. What man of adult age, who is at all observant 
of himself, has failed to notice the power that lies in a simple presence, 
even to him? To this power the infant is passive aa the wax to the 
seal When, therefore, we consider how small a speck, falling into the 
nucleus of a crystal, may disturb its form i or how the so^allest mote of 
foreign matter, present in the quickening egg, will sufQce to produce a 
deformity; considering, also, on the other hand, what nice conditions 
of repose, in one case, and what accurately modulated supplies of heat» 
in the other, are necessaiy to> perfect product; then only do we begin 
to imagine what Vfork is going on in the soul of a child during the age of 
impresstuna. Suppo^ now that all preachers of Christ could hav« 
their hearera, for whole monthsi in their ovm will, after the a^memao- 
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ner, so as to move &em hy a look, a motion, a smile, a frown, and net 
their own sentiments and emotions over in them ; and then, fhr whole 
years, had them in authority to command, direct, tell them whither to 
go, what to learn, what to do, regulate their hours, their books, their 
pleasures* and their company, and call them to prayer over their own 
knees every night and morning^ who that can rightly conceive such an 
organic acting of one being in many, will deem it extravagemt, or 
think it a dishonor to the grace of Gk>d, to say that a power like this 
may well be expected to fashion all who come under it to newness of 
life? 

Now what I have endeavored, in my tract, and what I here endeavor 
is,- to waken, in our churches, a sense of this power and of the momen- 
tous responsibilities that accrue under it. I wish to produce an impres- 
sion that Grod has not held us responsible for the effect only of what 
we do, or teach, or for acts of control and government ; but quite as 
much, for the effect of our being what we are ; that there is a plastic 
age in the house, receiving its type, not from our words but fh)m our 
spirit, one whose character is shaping in the molds of our own. And 
then, under an impression so salutary, what changes will be wrought 
in the temperament of our own piety. If a man were to be set before a 
mirror, with the feeKng that the exact image of what he w, for the 
day, is there to be produced and lefl as a permanent and fixed image 
forever, to what carefulness, what delicate sincerity of spirit would he 
be moved. And will he be less moved to the same, when that mirror 
is the soul of his child? This now is the new element that we want in 
our religion, and this I earnestly hope may be received. The simple 
introduction of this, while it destroys nothing valuable in our present 
form of piety, would suffice to change the style of it in all the points 
where it is deffective ; to moisten the dry individualism we suffer, to 
relieve the eccentricities we display, to set purity in the place of bustle 
and presumption, growth in the place of conquest, sound health in the 
place of spasmodic exaltations ; for when a conviction is felt in Chris- 
tain families, that they are to some extent organic unities, where the 
children are not to grow up as heathens, to be converted afterwards, 
but in the faith of the parents rather ; where living is to be a means of 
grace, and as God will suffer it, a regenerating power j then will out 
piety become a domestic spirit, and as much more tender, as it is more 
inclusive of the family. Now we have a style of religion that contains, 
practically speaking, only adults, or those who are old enough to reflect 
and act for themselves, and it is, as if we lived in an adult world, where 
every one is for himself If we could abolish also distinctions of age, 
and sex, knd office, we should only make up a style of religion some- 
what drier and further off from nature than we now have. We can 
never come into the true style of living that God has appointed for us, 
until wef regard each generation as hovering over the next, acting itself 
into the next, and casting thus a type of character in the next, before it 
comes to act for itself Then we shall have gentle cares and fbelings ; 
then the fkmilieswill become bonds of spiritual lifb; example, educatioi) 
and government, being Christian powers, will be regulated by a Chris'^ 
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tim spirit ; the nudities of religious principle will be softened by the 
tendw affections of nature twining among them, and jthe common lifo 
of the house dignified by the sober and momentous cares of the life to 
come. And thus Christian piety being oflener a habit in the soul than 
a conquest over it, will be as much more respectable and consistent as 
it is earlier in the birth and closer to nature. 

The more I reflect on the particular type of practical religion, preva- 
lent in our churches, for the century now past, the more dissatisfied I 
am with it. We do not seem to understand that there is a law of 
population within tiie church of Gk)d, as there is within a nation or an 
empire— one which, if children were only brought up in the faith, 
would give a far more rapid increase than we now have, and finally 
would, by itself, enable the church to overpopulate and occupy the 
world, Bs the Saxon race are occupying this western continent No 
addition meets our view, which does not come as a conquest. 

And revivals of religion, so called, are our scenesof conquest— valued 
of coarse according to the hopes rested on their power. Let me not be 
understood as rejecting revivals of religion^ though I heartily wish the 
name were yet to be invented; for it is a source of indefinite mischief. 
Grod certainly designs to act on men socially, as well as individually, 
and to vary the whole exercise of life, in a way to exert the roost 
healthful power over their character. If any one is disturbed or affect- 
ed with distrust by what I here advance, in connexion with this sub- 
ject, 1 refer him to an article on the " Spiritual Economy of Revivals 
of Religion," in the Christian Spectator of 1838, where he will find 
what sentiments I entertain of revivals exhibited more fully. But I was 
speaking of the great hopes we have rested on revivals, and to this we 
now return. If you will attend the General Association of Connecti- 
cut, or of Massachusetts, and listen to the reports on the state of reli- 
gion, you will discover, although it may not be uniformly said, that a 
year which has brought no revivals of religion is considered to be of 
course a barren year; the '* Spirit of God will be said to be with- 
drawn," " Zion to languish," " religion to decay," " the word to be 
fruitless," and I know not what beside. Suppose now it be asked, 
whether a revived can be had edl the time ? No, that wiU not be pre- 
tended ; for the term is used with a special meaning to denote a time 
of exsdtation and victory. It comes then to this, that having made 
every thing of a revival of religion, and little or nothing of religion itself, 
we spend the intervening times in mourning over ourselves for lan- 
guishing when we cannot help it, and in chiding ourselves because we 
cannot live in the extraordinary as an ordinary thing ! Meantime, we 
virtually take it for granted that Grod, because he does not help us to 
realize an impossibility, is withdrawn, emd since the revival is gone by, 
what conclusion have we lefl, but that ^^ Zion languishes," and that lifb 
is to no Christian purpose any longer ? There could not be a more un^ 
happy style of practical religion. Nothing stands in a natural attitude, 

there is no regular pulse of life left, and we only know that we live bf 

the spaioqdB we sufifer. Could we believe that the Spirit of God^is with 
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xm, at all times, in the ordinary as in the extraordinary, in thehoose too 
as in the church, and that godly living^, in the &niily, carefully perse- 
vered in will be training up, in a way that is silent and imperceptible, 
sons and daughters unto GkKi, working results therefore as important 
as the public scenes in which unbelievers and inlSdels are subdued tu 
Christy—did we heartily believe that there is something good to be 
done, some good possibility waiting for us at ail times, which is worth 
as much and in Qod's view as sacred, as a revival of religion, how 
much happier should we be, and quite as much better as happier; for 
now we discourage ourselves in every thing good, and £dlow nothing 
to be properly good, because we have not a revival of religion. 

And then when the revival comes, it comes as a storm, a strange 
day of jMwer and spiritual commotion, and they that were sighing for 
the day, are about as full of anxiety lest it run to wildnesa and extrava- 
gance, as they were before to have it come. For a revival of religion 
may as well be idolized as any other creature of God, a stone or a star, 
and then, having become an idol, the general truth that superstitious 
expectation exaggerates all objects, is sure to be verified. If the whde 
of eternity hangs on religion, and religion is nothing but a revival of 
re%ion, there ought assuredly to be some commotion when it comes, 
as well as great despondency when it goes ! Besides, there is another 
cause of extravagance. Man is a social creature, so that if we really 
deny organic power and dissolve even families into isolated units of free 
agency— *if we hold our religion as a strict exercise of individualism, 
and never allow < it to marry itself to our natural affections and our 
social instincts, still these social instincts remain within us, and the 
more they are baffled and kept out of action, the more sure they are to 
burst over, at last, all barriers, and seize as it were by force, the in* 
dulgence denied them. Now a revival of religion, whatever we may 
say or think of it, is a social scene, and the peculiar power exerted |n it 
is social and in that view organic power. Indeed, it seems to be the 
design of Grod in such scenes, as fkr as they are sober realities, to wield 
the power of social impulses, as in preaching he wields the power of 
personal foeling and expression, in behalf of his truth. Accordingly, if 
all the social instincts have before and ordinarily been baffled as regards 
their activity, they will now rush in, as animals dying for thirst rush 
to the water, and having found vent for once, in religious scenes that 
move large masses of men, they will bum yntta such intensity as 
amounts, if not to phrenzy, to a dangerous extravagance. Thus you 
will observe, in such a scene, that if there be some half solitary beings 
brought within its power, persons whose social nature has before been 
almost wholly disappointedof its natural wants, these are likely even to 
become bewildered by the strange joy of an organic feeling, while the 
children who have grown up in a trulf Christian fomily, where their 
natural a£^tions have been bathed in rel^ion as an element, from their 
earliest days, will suffer do excitement that is not within the gentle 
bonds of order and health, in which w« see, that nothing can so efiect- 
UBlir abate raiigioqi^aiBtraraffaiiMs, astobavea^tyieof rel^ionthai 
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is fbrmed by ihh graee of God in the home, and intertwining its^ 
th^re amon^ the roots of family fbelin^, grows up into a liabitof saneti- 
fled love and loving sanctity. 

I have also a yet mOre serious complaint to make, viz. that I see 
great reason, and the greater the longer I live, to distrust the manner 
of testing religious character, generally prevcdent in connexion with 
this t3rpe of religion. We make nothing of habit, nothing of a propo- 
sed aim of life connected with Christian duties, but we demand a Idnd 
of religious experience that stands in marked contrast with the previous 
time, particularly in regard to feelings of complacency towards God, 
For it is assumed that, if any man can express the fact that he has 
found great emotions of delight in God or the character of Gkxl, he is 
of course a true disciple. And yet nothing is more common than to 
find the most extatic flights of experience, in this particular, end, within 
a very few months, in a total indifference to religion, and a manifest 
abandonment of every duty. What now is the secret of these painful 
defections? Certaiiriy it is not that love is no Scripture evidenee of 
Chnstan character. Nothing is declared more ibequently. But it ts 
that the mind, in what we call a revival of religion, may ofben be thrown 
and oflen is thrown into a state of emotion which cannot be distinguish- 
ed, for the time, from true Christian love and yet is wholly distant from 
love. And it comes to pass, unless I mistake, in the following manner* 
First it is in the nature, as I have said, of every human mind, when 
looking upon God in the simple attitude of contemplation, as upon a 
picture, to feel that he is a perfectly excellent and lovely being. No 
enmity rises, no turbid feeling spHngs into life unless it consciously re^ 
fleets on itself as unworthy and wholly unlike to God^ or recollects its x 
own determination to adhere to causes of wrong which God forbkls. 
And it lies in the very facts of the case, you will observe beforehand, 
that if any person can be held for a length of time to this contemplative 
vieWy he will for the same lei^th of time, fbel that Grod is lovely, and 
that is a feeling which no man can distinguish from love, as a practical 
embrace of God and his law, until it is put to the test and made to try 
itself by the Scripture method of trymg love, that is by the keeping of 
God's commeuadments. Accordingly a man wholly irreligious in his 
life comes within the si^ere of a revival of religion, he hears a great 
deal of preaching, thinks much upon what he hears, becomes a good 
deal heated by the general excitement, and somewhat contused by his 
own ill directed efforts to realize an unknown experience, till at lengthy 
having no practical duties on hand to show him the conflict of his will 
with €rod'8 authority, and becoming unsphered, as it ^ere, from all 
subjective thoughts which may keep him apprised of his own unlike- 
ness to God, by the total absorption a£ his mind in the objective realities 
of religion,—- what wonder is it that his soul takes fire before God» and 
blazes up to heaven in a passionate admiration of his beauty and glory 1 
And this new rhapsody, ttm strange kindling of enthusiasm, be is sure 
imiBt be Christian love,— now his sins arofQi^vea,aad his peace with 
GodiiseaMt Om ^reciae^y ilm kadid tifidmoe fj^&oen^ 
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ape aoeepted as inch at the door of the church, and admitted to the hi* 
terior rites ofdiscipieship. ii| fact, no evidence of Christiaa character 
is considered so decisive, as that which is found in a change of enio- 
tions. This is love, the new heart, the new taste, the new instinct 
which displaces the old instinct of hatred — ever j one that loveth is 
born of God, Undoubtedly the text is true, but it is also true that loye 
has a test, even the keeping of Qod's conunandnients, and until th^t 
test is added, the less we rest upon mere emotions, however strange, 
the better. And yet how many are nursed iu a presumptuous conQ- 
dence that all is right with Grod, because they have had their passions 
kindled, for once, in this way by the beauty and glqry of Grod 1 What 
careful minister, seeing how many are gathered round him, in th^ 
church, who manifest no resd love to God ii\ the practical duties of life, 
and have never shown any Christian character, save that they once 
were subjects of a religious rhapsody, has not oflen staggered undef 
the suspicion of some dismal error, m the current views of reiigiou^ 
experience. For myself, I feel obliged, in faithfulness to God, to de- 
clare, that I have more than a suspicion on this subject. Indeed n^ 
own experience as a pastor, connected with the thoughts expressed 
above, has compelled me to feel that, if a young person or child comes 
to me, in a time of religious quiet, and simply asks to be admitted as a 
disciple to the ordinances, disclosing a habit pf private devotion, de- 
claring a serious purpose and desire to live a religious hfe, and indie 
eating a settled spirit of dependence on CM far the sustenance of all 
good exercises^ I have a far better and more relis^ble evidencQ of Chrisr 
tian character, than any sudden burst of extatic emotion towards Qo4 
can possibly yield. These too, as experieqce will abundantly show, are 
the persons who maintain the best ej^eunples of piety afterwards. We 
see too, in such examples, that the more closely piety is wedded tp 
habit, and the more thoroughly it is interwoven with con^n^on life, the 
healthier and firmer is the growth. It wants not great experifinces tq 
make great Christians. Between extatic flights aqd godly lives there 
is no valid connexion. But when the spirit of Grod sanctifies the table 
and the hearth, and makes thq homes temples of piety to childhood, 
when newness of life begins with education or nurture, and not iu high 
scenes or explosive changes, then the church of God growing uPt like 
a nation or empire, from a silent law of increase, in its own nature, be- 
comes a compact organic frame, having the vital spirit, as it is the 
body, of Christ himsejf. 

I have spoken already in my ^- Discourses," of many evils and defecUi 
in our present type of practical religion—the mischievous impressions it 
gives to children; the discouragement of all right aims and efforts 
wrought in their minds ; and the artificial hostiUty to religiou produced 
in their minds, by modes of treatment that are contrary to first princi- 
ples. Baptism too, we are holding as an empty tradition; a form the 
soul of which is evaporated and lost ; robbing thus ourselves and our 
ohiklren of all the inroper benefits of the rite, and giving to its rejectors 
thA strongest argmneat they haveagaiostit It waslbr these unhappy 
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defects and errors in our style of piety, that I was moved to seek a 
remedy, and I struck at the radical error of trainini^ up children 
for future conversion. I showed, by thirteen distinct arguments, that 
the only true aim and expectation of Christian nurture is that the child 
is to grow up a Christian— not doubting that I was offering to our 
churches a great principle, worthy of their profound consideration, and 
one that contains a remedy for the principal defects of piety and char- 
acter, by which their honor is defaced smd their prosperity hindered. 
And what now has been the result 1 Has one of my thirteen argu- 
ments been answered ? Not one, unless I am to concede that an objec- 
tion raised against my argument from " organic cauaes^^ anc^hung on 
the words, without any consideration of their meaning, is to be taken 
as an answer. With this single exception, which is no exception, all 
my proofs stand to this hour untouched and in their original integrity, 
and the public mind, meantime, fogged by ** dangerous tendencies" and 
misrepresentations and worn out theories, is busying itself in false 
issues, that have nothing to do with the real merits of the question* 
Is it now too much to entreat of our ministers and churches th^t, after 
they have sufficiently punished my heresies, they will begin to have 
some compassion on themselves; return to the question, as it is,. and 
see whether God is not offering them a medicine here for the want of 
which they are likely even to die? 

But there now remains, brethren of the committee, a question that 
must rest with you, viz., what shall be done with my book ? I did not 
a6k you to publish it ^t the first, I do not ask you to resume the pub- 
lication now. As far as I am personally concerned, it is Of the least 
possible consequence whether you do it or not Possibly you erred in 
deciding to publish it, though not because of any heresy in it. Possibly 
you may have erred again in suspending the publication. That I leave 
with you. On your title page you say, " Approved by the Committee 
of Publication," in which you seem to suppose that you are really, as a 
committee, intrusted with this matter and have a judgment of your 
own concerning it Are you such, in truth, or do you mean to say, by 
giving up your judgment the moment your constituents judge differ- 
ently, that there is another out door committee of panic mongers and 
wire pUllerd back of you, before whom you engage to surrender, and 
when they so decree, Unsay your own judgments and take back your 
own acts 1 If that be necessary, then it is a most dishonorable neces- 
sity — dishonorable I do not mean for you; for I have perfect confidence 
in the integrity of your aimd, and I think I understand the difficulty of 
your position ; but dishonorable, because of the factious and disorderly 
spirit, which has obliged a respectable committee to sacrifice their offi- 
cial doings, in order to save their society. No, if any fault of dignity 
appears in this transaction, it is chargeable mkinly not on you, but on 
Bome very lamentable defect of character rather, in the religious com- 
munity you represent. I only think that to prevent a revelation so un- 
<lignified, some degree of stubbornness might have been pardoned iti you. 
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Since, then,4t is not yoo that have thrown yoorselves against my charac- 
ter as a teacher of truth, but a body of Christian ministers and-persons of 
influence sufiiciently numerous to sway the movements of the Massachu* 
setts churches, I turn from you to them, and I hope the expostulations 
I may venture to offer will be received as kindly as they sire meant. 
The violence they have done my character, it will be seen, justifies me 
in this boldness, and the high ground of security to which I have been 
able to bring my argument, helps me to speak with the better chance of 
eieet Indeed, it was only the opportunity here given me of saying 
some things with propriety, for the benefit of religion, which almost 
never can be said without presumption, that finaUy decided me in the 
purpose to imdertake this second exposition of my subject 

Brethren of Massachusetts, the Publishing Committee of your Sab- 
bath School Society, a grave and judicious body of men whom you ap- 
pointed, I presume, because of the confidence you had in their charac- 
ter, af^r a long and cardul examination of two discourses I had writ- 
ten, decided to give them to the public. Two or three critics, not more 
capable certainly of detecting error than they^ have since discovered 
dangerous tendencies and other Uke shadows of evil lurking in the tract ' 
published In a moment, you renounce the judgment of your commit- 
tee, you grow sensitive, you vent your dissatisfaction in acts of rude- 
ness to a stranger, you circulate and print stories implicating my word, 
you go on to propagate your uneasiness and stir yourselves up into a 
clamor, till finally you compel your conunittee, if they will save the 
society, to suspend the sale of the book. Now also you discover, if you 
have read these pages, that you had, after aU, gotten before your time, 
€uid that the panic by which you have been agitated had no intelligent 
cause. In view of facts like these, have you not some opportunity to 
discover that there is a degree of sensitiveness to opinions among you, 
which exceeds the limits of reason, and certainly does not indicate as 
great breadth of character as would be desirable in this age of the 
world ? 

You have also a metropolitan position, as regards the churches of 
New England, and you must not wonder if on this account, you are a 
Bubject of study and of observation. Pardon me if I say that we are 
not always satisfied with the manner in which you fill your office. You 
have men of the highest worth and character among you, men who are 
fit to lead you into better and wiser demonstrations, and who earnestly 
deplore, as I certainly know, the very unhappy spirit and the narrow 
couik^ils which now predominate in your churches. But they prefer 
apparently not to encounter a religious temperament, which may prove 
too uncomfortable to their peace, and retire rather from the i^ace they 
ought to occupy than come forward to assert a position worthy of their 
character and talents. We deplore, in particular, the relation in which 
you seem to stand to the Unitarians. God has made both them and 
you to change since the separation, and has carried you on thus to a 
po8itk>n essentially new, but you seem unable to discover it. Unitari- 
cuaiam was the necessary birth of a dead orthodoxy, and when it has 
ceased to exist, for cease it assuredly will, it will not be (bund to have 
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existed in vain. Indeed , it may finallf be discovered, that Unitarianism 
is nothing but the propes result of a false assumption, that has run 
through all the dogmatic efforts of the church, ever siace dogmatic the- 
ology was invented,— ^which if it be once cast out, will carry off with it 
no small part of our strifes, and leave us to subside into the proper 
unity of the truth. I ask no assent to such a suggestion, for I have not 
time to verify the probability of it. Enough that it is possible or con- 
ceivable. Meantime, it is perfectly clear to observation, than Unita- 
fianism is not content with itself. Conscious undoubtedly of possessing 
important truths, it reveals, at least, a suspicion of its own conipZatene««, 
and presents itself, in this vieW) as a most interesting subject of study. 
And if there were any such freedom of conference between you and the 
Unitarians as there might be, if there was a disposition to present great 
truths held by yourselves, in shapes that would clear them of difficulty, 
the want they suffer of these truths would scarcely fail of inducing their 
acceptance. I observe too, that they often extend themselves towards 
you, in friendly demonstrations, which, though they do not come to you 
on their knees, ought to be taken as inviting and offering a reconsidera- 
tion. Could you now come forward like men who trust their own prin- 
ciples, to do something worthy of your age, it is scarcely supposable 
that good results, and |;hat of a very important character, would not 
follow. But, instead of this, you seem to be so much afraid of your 
own principles that you cannot suffer a friendly approach of any kind ; 
and to think a new thought, or to seek to reproduce an old doctrine, in 
aome variant shape, that, without sacrificing even a hair of the truth* 
will obviate their objections, is too frightful to be endured. 1 even oh* 
fiperve, that if you happen, by some accident, to have preached a tho- 
roughly orthodox sermon which they are tempted to approve, you throw 
your inkstand at them, as Luther did at the devil, to keep them off! 
Could there be a worse infatuation 1 

Meantime the Episcopal church is waiting for the Unitarian body, in 
Boston, to fall) as a ripe fruit, into its hands, and actually holding iu 
hands for the prize ; whkh if they do not receive, it will not be the fault 
of many among yourselves. Perhaps the hope of Episcopacy, in this 
respect, is more sanguine than it need be. But what do we see, if any 
among the Unitarians become dissatisfied, and desire to find some form 
of religion more adequate to their spiritual wants ? Seldom do they 
stop with you, but they pass directly on to the hands of the bishop* 
They prefer even to take a type of religion foreign to New England, 
and one that has no sympathy with our institutions, rather th£Ln to stop 
with you, who are bound up with them in the ties of a common historpr* 
An Episcopal writer too, has just been calling the attention of your Bos- 
ton pubhc, to what he considers to have been the radical defects of our 
religion, as illustrated in our history, evidently with a view to show such 
as become dissatisfied, in any degree, with Unitarianism) that there is a 
place of rest and satisfaction in Episcopacy. On this subject he ha« 
produced a calm, well studied and eloquent tract This tract was writ- 
ten without any knowledge of my " Diiscouraes^" and they without 
aay knowiedge of the tract, and yet you will obaerve» that the defect^ 
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which I was endeavoring to supply, is precisely the same with that out 
of which he draws all the mischiefs that ha^ .t befallen us. The im- 
pression lefl by the tract is, that £piscopsu;y is the proper remedy. I 
have endeavored to suggest a remedy consistent with our history, and 
the ecclesiastical frame of our churches, and lo ! you raise such a 
storm that my book is silenced ! 

I should not discharge my whole duty, in this connexion, if 1 did not 
say that these demonstrations, which I so earnestly deplore, are proba- 
bly traceable, in a very considerable degree, to a single cause, and the 
sooner you awake to the mischiefs you suffer from this quarter, the bet- 
ter. If one sinner destroyeth much good, far more true is it that one 
bad newspaper destroyeth much good. You have a religious newspa- 
per that has long been exerting a most baleful effect on your churches, 
restraining the breadth of Christian character and opinions, imdignify- 
ing the feelings, and perverting the Christian manners of your people* 
To say that this paper is behind the age is nothing, it is behind all 
ages. It is as ignorant of the past eus it is opposite to the future. It ex- 
hibits that uncomfortable spirit which properly belongs to a brute con- 
servatism held by the will, sepeurated from all intelligent views of the 
past, and even further still, from the dignified and courtly sentiments 
that are commonly connected with a veneration for ancient names and 
opinions. The one virtue for which it is sometimes praised, viz. its 
consistency, is but another name ibr the fact that its opinions and manr 
ners and spirit are all equally bad, and that it holds to them all with 
equal tenacity. This paper aggravates every mischief you suffer 5 in- 
deed I sometimes think that it is the author of whatever is undesirable 
in your present state. For it is not the guiding reins of wisdom that 
it applies, turning your chariot by gentle retractions, on this side and on 
that, into the path of safety and progress, but it is more fitly represented 
by that thong in the harness which falls across the haunches of the 
animal, and upon which throwing back his weight he sometimes stub- 
bornly refuses to move. And so oflen and rudely has this unillumina- 
ted conservatism backed its bulk upon every genial and hopeful motion^ 
that many appear to shrink from encountering its violence, preferring to 
save their quiet and possibly their dignity, from the ill manners in 
Which it finds impunity. There is no instrumem of power, in this age, 
as we are just beginning to discover, that can be compared with a news- 
paper. What now we want in New England, above every thing else, 
is a great religious newspaper, edited with such a degree of ability, such 
firmness and breadth of understanding, as shall make it an instrument 
worthy of our churches, and worthy of the age. 

Brethren, whether you will believe it or not, a new day has come. 
If We will) we can make it a better day, but it demands a furniture of 
thought and feeling, such as we must stretch ourselves in a degree to 
realize. We must be firm for the truth, and for that very reason ready 
tb detect our own errors. We must accept the legacy left us by our 
manly fathers, a legacy of labor and duty and progress, and taking our 
stand for sound doctrine, we mudt refuse to think any doctrine sound 
Which does not help us to grow, or any growth a reality which does not 
include a growth in wisdom and breadth and Christian dignity. 
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P0PHJ.A11 GOVERNMENT BY DIVINE RIGHT.* 



Jer. 80: 21. And their nobles shall be of themselves, and their governor shall 
proceed from the midst of them ; and I will cause him to draw near, and he shall 
approach unto me ; for who is this that engaged his heart to approach unto me ? 
saith the Lord. 

Taken, as by the sound) these words appear to be a kind of American 
Scripture ; and still more, when the notably English word " nobles" is sub- 
stituted, as it should be in correct translation, by the singular word chiefs 
or leader. Then the declaration is that God will now be united to their 
chief or governor, so that while he is one of the people — exalted, or called 
from among themselves — he shall consciously and even visibly rule by a 
divine sanction. In the restoration at hand, it shall not, in other words, 
be as it was before, when the kings and captains of the land were so often 
idolaters, or infidels, but the discipline the people have had in their bitter 
captivity, shall have brought them and their rulers in, at last, to God, and 
given to their government a crowning authority under religious ideas and 
sentiments. " And their chief shall be of themselves, and their governor 
shall proceed from the midst of them ; and I will cause him to draw near, 
and he shall approach unto me ; for who is this that engaged his heart ta 
approach unto me ? saith the Lord" — who, that is, but me, by my own 
strong Providence in their captivity, and the restoration now of theif 
lately broken country and government. 

Just as we ourselves, in this dreadful war-struggle by which we are try- 
ing to vindicate and establish our shattered unity, have our public feeling 
itself so visibly tempered by religion, and have it even as a pleasure, in 
our proclamations, dispatches, and speeches, to submit ourselves, in homage 
and trust, to the sacred name and Providential rule of God. Just as now, 
for the first time, we issue a religious coin, with the motto, " In God toe 
trust" Just as many too of our couqtrymen, dissatisfied with the irreligious 
or, at least, unreligious accident, by which our Constitution omits even the 
mention of God, began a year ago, and this day are again assembled in 
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Philadelphia, to advocate the memorializing of Congress for an amendment, 
among others, to the Constitution, that shall make some fit acknowledgment 
of God and of the fact, that human government stands in true authority? 
only when it rules in the emphasis of religious sentiments and sanctions. 

What, I propose, accordingly, on the present occasion, is to follow the 
train of suggestion started by the words of the prophet, showing especially 
this : that popular governments, or such as draw out their magistracies by 
election from among the people themselves, are not likely to be completed 
at the first, but have commonly to be completed historically afterward, and 
get their moral crowning of authority, by a process of divine mscipline, 
more or less extended. How this process works, in our own case, it will be 
my endeavor to show. And I hope to make it appear, to the satisfaction 
of you all, that we are now come to the final establishment of our govern- 
ment, in those religious sentiments and ideas, which are at once the deepest 
bases, and highest summits of a genuine state authority. This, I think, we 
shall discover and even thankfully accept, as being the true meaning of the 
present awful chapter of our history. No people of the world were ever 
sheltered under institutions as genial and benign as ours. They have 
yielded us blessings of freedom and security hitherto, which no nation of 
mankind has ever enjoyed in the same degree. But our sense of allegiance, 
or civic obligation und^r these institutions, we have always felt and now 
more than ever perceive, has hitherto been thin and flashy ; as if they were, 
afler all, inventions only of man and not the ordinance of God. What 
more stunning evidence could we have than the fact of this horrid rebellion 
— a whole third of the nation renouncing their allegiance, even as by right, 
without so much as an apparent thought of crime ! In this view let us wel- 
come God's process of training and see if we can trace it. 

Before proceeding, however, with the more direct matter of our inquiry, 
let us first glance, a moment, at the philosophic foundations of government, 
ithat we may clear a way for the exposition of fact that is to follow. 

The more deeply we conbider this matter of civil government, the more 
nearly impossible it will be, on mere grounds of philosophy, to construct a 
government without some reference to a Supreme Being. 

Thus if we say that the law is to be grounded in right, right is a moral 
idea, at whose summit stands God, as the everlasting vindicator of right. 
If we imagine that mere enforcements will create obligation, apart from any 
moral consideration whatever, we have only to observe that when statutes 
are enforced by fines, no good citizen is satisfied because, having broken 
the statute, he has paid the fine. Enforcements create fear but never obli- 
gation. True obligation towers above all enforcements. No touch of it is 
ever felt, till the subject hears the state, unseen yet somehow divine, com- 
manding through the laws enacted. 

Jf we imagine that the human will of magistrates may some how create 
law and wield authority, what do we find, in every real government, but 
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that the magistrates themselves are as truly boand by the laws as the private 
subjects are ; and the insensible, corporate, every where electric, presence of 
the state will have magistrates and people all alike, submitted to it, as the 
instrumentalities and objects of its sway. 

How plain is it, too, that civil obligation takes hold of the conscience, 
whenever it is truly fastened upon the subjects of government. And what 
is the conscience, but that summit of our nature where it touches Grod ? 

Nor is it any objection that the subjects of many real governments are 
idolaters and have no rational conception of Grod. Enough that their con- 
scientious obligations under law will reach higher than their understanding, 
accepting, with implicit and potential homage, the Being whom, as yet, they 
do not think or know. 

Regarding the state, then, as having a legitimate and proper right of gov- 
ernment, only when it is a factor, so to speak, in the Divine Government 
itself, it becomes a very considerable question when it may be so considered. 
I can not undertake, of course, to settle all the difficult points of casuistry 
that may here be raised. I am not required to show whether the govern-, 
ments in Poland, France, and Mexico, are the ordinance of God, nor 
whether the governments of Charles I. and Louis XVI. had ceased to be. 
It must be enough that government, in the ordinary condition of mankind, 
is universal, just as gravity is universal in matter. And as gravity is just 
as real and practically the same to them that do not know it, as to them 
that do, so is Gkxl's ordinance of government the same to them who only 
have it by impression, as to them who have it by knowledge or opinion* 
The real fact is that we have a nature configured inwardly to the civil 
state, and are, in fact, civil-society creatures. We do not even conceive 
the possibility of living without government. We fly to it, even the world 
over, as the necessary shelter of our life. It may be this or that, it may be 
in the chieftain of a clan or tribe, it may be a wild, ungenial, or. even a 
bloody and barbaric absolutism — be it what it may, the civil-society nature 
invests it with a gloomy and blind sovereignty, and bows to it as to some 
higher kind of being, closer to God or the gods. And so the world is par^ 
celed off, in all ages, into governments, in the most incongruous and gro- 
tesque, as well as the most august, shapes, yet all alike, with only here and 
there an exception, received with unquestioning homage, and bearing rule 
in acknowledged right and authority. 

Furthermore, as civil government is one of the greatest interests of man- 
kind, there is either no such thing as Providence, or else it must also be one 
of the principal cares of Providence. And it will almost always be felt, 
that the government in power is, in such a sense, historic, that it could not 
well be different from what it is. In that view it will be accepted, as a 
kind of Providential creation. And this is very specially true of our own. 
It was not necessary for God to give it authority, by saying, from the sky, 
^ this is from me." Enough that if we do not hear the voice, we feel the 
hand. First there is given us a beginning here, in provinces, or colonies, 
hereafter to be called states. We are set orystalizing, as such, in the 
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boeom of the common law of England, receiTing, in that manner, all the 
great principles of right and liberty that are the heritage of Englishmen. 
Kext we are cut off from all distinctions of blood, which might give us a 
possible king and nobility. And so, when we came to institute a frame cf 
gOTemment, we were literally cornered into just the goyemment we have. 
We must be states and also the United States. We had, in fact, the name 
upon us, before we spoke it, and the constitution in us, before we saw it on 
paper — the Philadelphia Convention did scarcely more, in fact, than draw 
out the constitution already framed by Almighty God, in the historic cast 
of our nation itself. We do not all say this or see it, many of us do not 
see distinctly anything, but that certain men asserted certain magic formu- 
las, which are conceived to have done everjrthing for us. Still we have the 
feeling, all of us, that we have just the government that belongs to us ; 
which is, in fact, the same thing as a feeling that it is the creature of God*^ 
providence. Moral and religious ideas come slow and arrive late, but what 
we have had implicitly as a feeling, is now, I trust, to be felt more distinctly 
and even formally thought and acknowledged. 

Leaving now these generalities behind us, we go on to sketch the pro- 
cess by which our American government is to be thus cousummated and 
become a iuU-toned, proper government, under moral and religious ideas. 
I call it a process, and as every such process advances by crises, not by an 
imperceptible growth, there appear to have been three such crises, that 
must needs be passed. Let us note them in their order ; first, the two that 
are already passed^ and then the third, which we are passing now. 

First, we have the stage of self-assertion, or declared Independence, in 
which our new state of order began. It was no single champion that got us 
in his power and fought us into separation, to be the prize of his own 
chieftainship. That would have inaugurated a monarchy, or absolute gov- 
ernment, not a free and popular government. We undertook, as a people, 
just opposite to this, to champion our own right, and assume a new civil 
condition for ourselves. And this we should naturally do, by reverting to 
principles conceived to be most fixed and absolute. To separate was to 
rebel, and rebellion could stand by no mere argument of liking, or convenr- 
ience, or interest, or passion. We began thus to conceive, that we had 
certain inborn natural rights, and very soon also to maintain them by a stiff 
and sturdy assertion ; sometimes, it would seem, by a considerable oveiv 
assertion. 

In some cases, our leaders had" been considerably affected by the political 
theories of Rousseau and other French infidel writers, who began at the 
point of what they called nature and natural right in men, contriving how 
civil society might arise, and could only arise lawfully, by their consent, or 
compact, or vote, and the surrender of their individual rights, to make up 
the public stock of powers and prerogatives in the state. In other casea 
and parts, we had been shaped historically, by our popular training in th« 



cHarch, and the little democracies of our towns and colonial legislatures, 
and so had become ready, as the others, to make a large assertion of our 
inborn, sacred rights and liberties. As a natural result, the two schools 
flowed together, coalescing in the same declarations of right, and the same 
impeachments of wrong, followed by the assertion of a common independ- 
ence. 

In this manner, without any very nice consideration of our meaning, or 
precisely defined criticism of our principles, we bolted on the world in our 
famous July declaration. The pressure of the time was too close to allow 
any very deliberate measurement of ideas. Appealing thus to "the laws 
of nature and of nature's God," we declared it " to be self-evident that all 
men are created equal" — a very much easier thing to say, than to show 
wherein they are equal, or that simply created men, born into no social and 
civil distinctions, have any where existed, since the time of the creation — 
also, that " they are endowed, by the Creator, with inalienable rights," to 
secure which " governments are instituted, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed." And so we have New England and Vir- 
ginia, Puritan church order and the doctrine of the French Encyclopedia, 
fused happily together in the language of Mr. Jefferson, and the '^ Creator," 
and his friends are duly honored by admission to a considerable place in a 
really atheistic bill or doctrine. Our new political order which is older, in 
feet, than this document, is yet chronologically born of it — though not, in 
any sense, of the matter of this preamble. This is not the sober fact of our 
history, but only the paradise of the July orators. 

Far be it from me to satirise this very dear chapter of our nationality. 
The doing was grand, but the doctrine of the doing was eminently crude — 
as Mr. Jefferson very well knew how to be. In a certain possible sense, it 
was true, but in the sense in which it is commonly understood, it can only 
operate and has always operated destructively ; working as a kind of latent 
poison against all government from the first day until now — as we shall by 
and by see. 

The true merit of this document, for merit enough it has, lies in the bill 
of facts and grievances stated afterwards, not in the matter of the pream- 
ble. Probably some of these facts are a good deal exaggerated, but we may 
take them all together, and sum them up in a single inclusive impeachment, 
which is true beyond debate and amply sufficient ; viz., that the British 
mother country was holding us only as provinces to be farmed for her own 
uses, and not with any thought of benefit to us ; keeping us for trade and 
taxation, and place, and office, giving us no voice in the parliament, and 
permitting us, in fact, no futube. Exactly this, too, was what every 
American felt, this was the real grievance that stung our people, and that 
sting was God's inspiration in their bosoms. And, now, what living man, 
having simply reason for his attribute, will imagine that God's high Provi- 
dence could have meant this vast, almost continental region of the new 
world to be, for all time, the mere convenience and farmhold subserviency 
of a little patch of island three thousand miles away 1 We talk about the 



right of revolation and puzzle ourselyes much in tliat kind of question. 
There is certainly no such right in government itself, or under government ; 
which is the really new doctrine asserted in what is called the right of seces- 
sion. If there is any right of revolution at all it is a right against govern- 
ment that is really no government ; and it can not stumble any one to 
admit that such a right exists. Be that as it may, we undertook no proper 
revolution of the mother country, but leaving all her laws and magistracies 
still standing as before, we simply asserted the right to be, and have a future 
ourselves. The real fact was that we had the momentum, in our feeling, of 
too vast a future, and slung away the British king and parliament just be- 
cause they undertook to be the center of gravity for us — even as an aste- 
roid might for the sun. Weight of being — here is the real argument — • 
weight of being began to be felt here, and the laws of proportion, con- 
sciously or unconsciously working in us, threw us into separation, as it were 
by the laws of arithmetic, or what is not far different, by the sentence of 
God. We revolted transcendentally, for reasons deeper than we conceived 
— such as we could only feel. The case was peculiar. There had been 
many revolutions ; never, that I know, before, a separation by specific 
gravity. 

Had we been able to conceive the matter in this way, at the time, it 
would have saved us the necessity of alas how many pernicious nostrums, 
accepted from that time onward, as maxims even of political philosophy. 
There was no need of adverting to some original, barely created, ante-civil 
equality, as the paradise of all true right and reason ; contriving, with 
Bousseau, how we gave up, by consent, these primal honors of equality, 
and surrendered this and that natural right, to make up a pool of endow- 
ment large enough for the outfit of a government. We never had, as indi- 
vidual men, any one such right to surrender — no right to legislate, make 
arrest, imprison other men, try them, enforce contracts, investigate titles, 
punish frauds and wrong doings. Governments have such rights, because 
we have them not, and we have them not, on the ground that governments 
have them for us. And governments are as old as we. We are not born 
sole men or monads, afterwards, if we can, to come into society and manu- 
facture government from below. We are born into civil society as we are 
into the almosphere ; we were already born into British civil society and be- 
came legitimate subjects of it — this, too, with as little right of consent as 
whether we should be born at all. The only question was whether, having 
been grown as a seed in the capsule of that stem, we had a right to get 
ripe and let go connection, so to become a stem by ourselves. No greater 
fiction is conceivable, than that we fell back, in our act of separation from 
the mother country, upon an original equality, to give up a part of the 
same by compact, and so become a state. It is very true that we are all 
equally human, equally entitled, in the right of our inborn conscience and 
eternity, to the best possible chances of intelligence and character. But if 
we undertake to assert that we are all, by nature, equally entitled to a 



gOYernment by consent, and to count one in the public suffrage of such a 
government, it may be very well for us, Americans, tbat it is so ; better, in 
fact, than anything else ; but I know not where there is any such universal 
principle. A born magistracy, however unequal, be it kingly, or noble, is 
good without consent, if only it rule well. What can be more preposterous 
for us, or a conceit more fatal to our moral sobriety, than to assume that 
there is no legitimate government in the world and never has been, to the 
present hour, but our own — in the principle forso^h that all governments 
" derive their just powers from the consent of the governed ?" No such 
consent, whether express or implied, was ever a fact. It never has been 
even with us. Our own original constitutions were made, in general, by 
the votes of property holders. Minors and women, that is a full two- 
thirds of our people, are excluded still from any such consent, and, what is 
more, forbidden even the right of dissent. We male citizens, too, of the 
living generation, have never, in fact, had the opportunity of consent to 
the United States* government ; and how little any such consent may sig- 
nify, we plainly see, in the fact that the laws are, at this very moment, 
fighting down with sword and gunpowder, whole sections of country that 
have been protesting many years against their sovereignty. They are 
going to be governed we still say, but where is their consent ? Alas, had 
no such half-principle, or no-principle of consent been asserted, how differ- 
ent might our condition be ! 

Furthermore, it is a remarkable fact that, after this rather high sounding 
appeal to supposed foundation principles of government, in many cases, we 
did not organize any new government whatever, but went on generally 
with the old state governments, just as they were, only declaring them to be 
" Independent States." We did not even declare ourselves to be a nation. 
Neither did we, in fact, organize a nation. The Articles of Confederation 
were only a machine contrived to make the states work together, a harness 
and not a Constitution. There was a Congress and the Congress had a 
President, or presiding officer, but there was no President of the republic, 
no supreme court, no criminal code, and no right of criminal proceeding, 
no right of taxation or impost, save by the states, no law, in fact, which 
directly touched the person of any citizen ; nothing but a right to get men 
and means for the common purposes, by requisitions on the states — where 
the congress voted only by states, each state, great and small alike, having 
a single and, of course, equal vote. And even then the vote had no com- 
pelling sanction ; it was simply an appeal to the good faith of the states. 
What, in this view, had become of the ultimate principles announced, with 
BO great philosophic pretension, in the preamble of the declaration ! 

It was something, doubtless, that the states were independent states, but 
we had, as yet, no common government ; for the confederation was only 
a league, and not, in any sense, a government. But the governments, that 
is, the states, went on bravely together, and fought the battle finally through, 
held together firmly by the outside pressure of the war. Then came the 
day of trial As soon as the outside pressure was gone, the loose jointed 
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macbinery of the Leagae began, at once, to MX apart The states laid im- 
post duties in their own right ; they often gave no heed to the reqnisitionB 
of the congress, killing them as it were hj simple silence ; the public 
credit gave way ; the paper money lost value ; the common devotion grew 
slack, collapsing in blank apathy and hopeless discouragement Whoever 
looks over the sad picture given by Mr. Hamilton, in the Federalist, will see 
that a complete lapse, under atrophy and final extinction, was close at hand. 

This brings me to the second stage or crisis in the process of our advance 
towards a complete government, that, viz., which we passed in the organi- 
zation of our national constitution. Here the effect is, though it is not com- 
monly so stated, to drop the mere machine, or harness of common working 
for the states, and create or institute a proper government for them. Be- 
fore, the states were sovereign, and were not subjects at all, in the sense of 
being under government. There is now to be a power created that can 
move, without moving solely through states — the new government is to have 
a new order of subjects ; viz., the people themselves ; holding them in terms 
of direct allegiance to itself. " The great and radical vice," ^ays Mr. Haofr- 
ilton, *^ in the construction of the [then] existing Confederation, is in the 
principle of legislation for states or governments, in their corporate, or col- 
lective capacities, as contra-distinguished from individuals." (Federalist, 
No. XV.) And, again, " We must incorporate into our plan those ingredi- 
ents that may be considered as forming the characteristic difference be- 
tween a league and a government, and must extend the authority of the 
Union to the persons of the citizens, the only proper objects of government" 
(Federalist, No. XV.) 

Hence the Constitution ; wherein we get a President or National Chief 
Magistrate, a right of impost general, of taxation, of military levy, of 
Courts of Admiralty and a criminal jurisdiction, a Supreme Court with a 
right of appeal from the state courts, arraignments for treason, everything 
that belongs to the highest functions of a supreme government. 

Now there begins to be a ring of authority and decisive obligation, in the 
civil order of the Republic. The people feel the contact now of its laws, 
and rejoice in the sense of a new born nationality. I {feed not sketch the 
picture ; sufficient to say, that no people of the earth were ever as free, and 
secure, and prosperous, and happy, before. Our progress, accordingly, 
even astonished ourselves. A national feeling, too, was growing up, silently 
and imperceptibly to ourselves, and the state feeling was subsiding into a 
more nearly domestic or household sentiment Both kinds of allegiance are 
dear to us, but the higher allegiance raises a higher devotion ; even as the 
flag which represents it every where, in every sea and clime and field of 
common battle, becomes a symbol more significant and sacred, than the flags 
of the states. The states, too, have consented knowingly to have it so. 
They had rights of government, as individuals never had, and it is matter 
of indubitable and sober history, that they did surrender certain very emi- 
nent rights, to endow the prerc^atives of the general government And to 



make it a sacrifice more free, and give the act a greater solemnity, the peo- 
ple of the States, in place of the State Legislatures, themselves voted the 
surrender. And so it results that the states are governments in virtue 
of their reserved rights, and the State General or nation is, a govern- 
ment in virtue of its contributed rights. Both are sovereign in their spheret 
both govern as final authorities. Only it results, of course, that the Gene- 
ral Government is a higher and more eminent sovereignty, according to the 
more eminent powers of peace, and war, and final appeal, that are given it. 

Still there is a weak spot here, and it was growing weaker for a long 
time, till finally, four years ago the bond was broken asunder. This weak 
spot and final break of order began at what are called the State Rights doc- 
trine of Mr. Calhoun. He takes ground here exactly opposite to Mr. Ham- 
ilton and the Federalist, maintaining still ** that there is no immediate com- 
munication between the individual citizens of a state and the general govern- 
ment. The relation between them is through the State." (Letter to Gov. 
Hamilton.) This being true, the governmental function proper, viz., that of 
authority to bind the private wills and consciences of personal subjectSy 
falls to the ground, and nothing, afler all, is really gained by the Co*^6tita- 
tion. Still we have no government as before, but only a league. 

The claim of Mr. Calhoun is perfectly unhistorical and against jven 
the letter of the Constitution beside. Has the man who wants a patent for 
his new invention or a copyright for his book, no immediate relation to the 
general government? Has the smuggler, the counterfeiter of national bills 
and coins, the perpetrator of treason, the suitor of one state claiming dues 
of the citizens of another — have none of these, and ten thousand others, 
expressly provided for in the Constitution, no relation to the general gov- 
ernment except through the State ? 

It is very true that the preamble of the Constitution reads, " We, the peo- 
ple of the United Statef ordain and establish," and it is also true that they 
voted the Constitution by states. All the more proper was it that the legis- 
latures had never been appointed to surrender, but only to administer, the 
State Rights. Hiese Rights, in fact, could only be conclusively and abso- 
lutely surrendered, just as in fact they were by the people's vote. It is also 
true, as Mr. Calhoun so pertinaciously insists, that the surrendering party 
will naturally expect to be judges themselves of what they have surren- 
dered. And so, too, will the party receiving the surrender. And then 
whose judgment will be strongest in effect, and uppermost in prerogativei 
that of a little, turbulent, uneasy state faction, or that of a great nation 
having all its mighty concerns of benefit and blessing embarked in the gen- 
eral unity ? It is very true that the great nation thus constituted may 
usurp to itself powers never granted, just as the small state may factiously 
deny or reclaim powers that have been granted. And if it be hard upon 
the small state when it is. oppressed in this manner by the nation, it might 
also be hard upon a much vaster scale, if the general order of the nation 
were compelled to submit itself to the bramble judgment of a factious little 
state and consent after all to be a nation only by sufferance. It must be 
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enough for the states that exacUy this kind of risk was submitted to hj 
them, in their vote of surrender, and that no such eminent sovereignty could 
be created without a consent to the risk. The judgment of the stronger 
and superior party must prevail. Otherwise, if every state has a right to 
decide peremptorily on what she has surrendered, she has in fact surren- 
dered nothing. In that simple right asserted, goes down the whole mighty 
fabric so carefully built, and the sublime fathers and founders, have their 
fooPs errand revealed, by the discovery that the mere whim, or conceit of a 
faction, has even the right to shiver all their work in pieces ! 

But the root of Mr. Calhoun's famous state rights speculation was not, 
after all, in the constitution, as he persistently claimed ; it was deeper than 
he even knew himself; viz., in the fact that he had received, with such im- 
plicit trust, the spurious brood of false maxims that began early to be hatched 
by our new theories of liberty, and took them into his very life with such 
unquestioning facility, that, without being at all aware of it, he had not even 
the conception of government left. My words are carefully measured when 
I say this. I have made exploration of his writings, with this very point in 
view, and I do not anywhere find that he has the conception of a real gov- 
ernment, or of anything higher than a league. Indeed he testifies, in fact, 
hijoiself that he has not. Thus he writes, (Letter to Grov. Hamilton) — ** ac- 
cording to our theory, governments are in their nature trusts, and those ap- 
pointed to administer them, [that is, the magistrates,] trustees, or agents, to 
execute trust powers. The sovereignty resides elsewhere, in the people, 
not in the government." What kind, now, of government is that which has 
no sovereignty in itself, and is under a sovereignty residing elsewhere V 
And then what kind of government there is in a mere trusteeship, where, 
as he continually insists, the trust may at any time be revoked by the prin- 
cipal, as in common law, will be seen at a glance. And if any of us should 
imagine that he is speaking thus only of the geneigal government, let it be 
observed, that he says, " governments " in the plural ; showing that he has 
no conception of a government even in the States, which is more than a 
trust, terminable, at will, and having no real sovereignty 1 

Now in this most wretched figure of statesmanship, you perceive that he 
only takes up what he conceives to be the accepted doctflne of the country, 
yielding himself to it with unquestioning trust ; for he says, not ^^ according 
to my theory," but " according to our theory." And he had a good right to 
that kind of reference. What have our orators and public men been saying 
and repeating, for these many years, but what Mr. Jefferson began to say 
at the first, that ^* government has no right but in the consent of the 
governed;" that "all the powers of magistracy are delegated powers ;" that 
" the people are sovereign ; " that " self-government is the inherent right of 
states ;" that " the people are the spring of all authority ;" that " the will of 
the people is the highest law ;" — going on thus, without limit, in the ring of 
as many thousand changes, as our one miserably ambiguous and mischiev- 
ously untrue maxim, will permit. Even such a writer as Mr. Hamilton, 
wanting above all things a government, was so far taken, unwittingly, by this 
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kind of chaff, as to say — ^** The fabric of American empire ought to rest on 
the solid basis of the consent of the people. The streams of national power 
ought to flow immediately from that pure, original, fountain of all legitimate 
authority." (Federalist, XXII.) So generally prevalent, in short, and so 
unquestioningly received is this kind of maxim, that I run a considerable 
risk of parting company with this audience, if I do not explain what I mean 
by dissent from it. 

I dissent from it then because it affirms the possibility of making a real 
government over man by man ; a government, that is, without ascending 
into the region of moral and religious ideas, or going at all above the mere 
wills of voters. As if any forty thousand, or forty million wills, taken as 
mere wills, could have any, the least right to command, or set obligation upon 
my will. According to our scheme of order, under the Constitution, these 
forty millions of wills may, by their suffrage, choose the magistrates, and 
that, for us, Americans, may be the best scheme possible, the ordinance even 
of Grod ; but it does not follow that the binding authority of such magistrates 
is carried over into them by distillation, or transfer, out of the wills of the 
people. They only designate, by vote, the men who are to be magistrates, 
just as they are designated by birth in other countries, and their oath before 
God and God's ordinance in the Constitution, makes them more than 
simply designated men ; viz., magistrates, with authority to bind. 

Such is the general account to be made of our popular elective function 
as related to government, or to magisterial right and authority. And all 
the thousand axioms we repeat, as our political confession, are, in this way 
easily reduced to the small residuum of truth that belong to them. 

Thus, if we say with Mr. Calhoun, that " government is a trust," it is 
very true that the voters signify a trust in the men when they vote for them ; 
and so does the woman signify a trust in the man, when she becomes his 
wife, but it does not follow that her act of trust makes him an agent and 
herself his principal, with a right to recall his trusteeship when she pleases. 
She passes over no husbandship by her trust ; and as little does the voter 
pass over a magistracy ; neither one nor the other has any such functional 
right to pass. To reason with Mr. Calhoun that wherever there is a trust- 
that is, a confidence exercised — there is of course a legal trusteeship, is only 
to play with words without distinguishing their meaning. Even God him- 
self would, in this manner, be only our trustee and we bis principals. 

So of " the sovereignty of the people," of which we hear so often. In 
our scheme of order, the people are certainly arbiters in the matter of elec- 
tion, or designation. And so, if the magistrates were designated by lot, a 
lottery wheel, or wheel of fortune, might be ; but shall we all begin there- 
fore to say that the sovereignty is in the wheel — assuming it too for a uni- 
yersal axiom that wheels are inherently sovereign in states ? If we only 
mean by the sovereignty of the people, that, in our particular scheme, nobody 
gets into place save by the popular vote, that is very well— a grand distinc- 
tion of our system, and a sheet anchor of security for our liberties — still the 
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■lagistraie is soTereign over the people, not thej over him, having even a 
divine right to bind their conscience by hb role. 

In the same way, we are to interpret all we have to say of " self-govern- 
ment,'' or " the right of self-government." " By nature," says Mr. Calhoun, 
following after Mr. Jefferson, '^ every individual has a right to govern him- 
•elf," deducing then all true right in government from the right of self-gov- 
ernment in the individual. He does not see that the word he plays upon 
changes meaning, that, by self-government in a person, we mean simply 
Belf-keeping, or self-restraining, and suppose no such thing as command or 
authority, at all, unless it be in God, whose all governing law, we are simply 
restraining ourselves to keep. Our particular people do, indeed, choose 
their magistrates, and then, not governing the magistrates, the magistrates 
govern them. Just so near they come to self-government as — not to touch it 

We deceive ourselves again by a like imposture of language, when we 
•ay " that magistrates have only delegated powers." Doubtless they are in 
by election, but there is no passing over of powers in the vote. Not one 
of the supposed powers was ever in the persons of the voters, or by any 
possibility could be. They are all from the Constitution, and the sanction 
of God's Head Magistracy going with it 

You perceive, in this manner, how we have been taking down all magis- 
tracy from the first by trying to get up authority from below — that is, out 
of man himself. Our very axioms go for the destruction of magistracy 
— ^ignoring always the fact so grandly and even philosophically put by an 
apostle, when he says, " there is no power but of God." There was never 
a finer way of government for a people than God has given us, and the 
special grounds of personal security we have in our equal suffrage, and the 
choosing of our own magistrates, are the admirable distinctions we may 
fitly value and cherish. Still the whole shaping of the fabric is Providen- 
tiaL Grod, God is in it, every where. He is Founder before the founders, 
training both them and us, and building in the Constitution, before it is 
]^roduced without Our whole civil order is the ordinance of God — satura- 
ted all through with flavors of historic religion, sanctioned every way by the 
sanction, and sanctified by the indwelling concourse of God. This it is 
that crowns the summit of our magistracies, and is going to give us finally 
the most sacredly binding, most indissoluble government in the world. 

But as yet we have not come to this. For a long time we have been try- 
ing, as it were, to shake off Providence and law together, and we have so 
far succeeded that even the conception g£ government was beginning to be 
a lost conception. Perhaps these nostrums of atheistic philosophy must 
needs reveal what is in them, before they can be duly corrected. The con- 
ceit must be taken out c^ us, enough to stop us in asserting, for axioms, doc- 
trines that impugn the right of all governments in the world beside ; 
recoiling, by a most fit retribution, that takes away even the idea of gov- 
ernment as for ourselves. Be this as it may, we have, at last, come to the 
point where only blood, much blood, long years of bleeding, can resanctify 
what we have so loosely held and so badly desecrated. To what else could 
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Hre be descending, for these generations past, when winnowing oat as ire 
have been doing, all the sacred properties and principles of the great fabric 
God had constructed, and reducing it to a mere budget of " sovereignties," 
** consents," " trusts," " delegations of power," contrived " balances," and 
other as feeble jpretences of philosophy. And yet we have not got on with 
our desecrations as fast, and come to the crisis of disruption as soon, as might 
have been expected. Mr. Calhoun wrote secession, but did not live to see 
it Strange to say it did not come half soon enough to meet the flash ex- 
pectation of Mr. Jefferson himself. With a lightness quite unworthy of a 
great statesman, he says — " The late rebellion in Massachusetts [the Shay 
rebellion] has given more alarm than I think it should have done. Calcu- 
late that one rebellion in thirteen states, in the course of eleven years, is 
but one for each state, in a century and a half. No country should so long 
be without a revolution." (Vol. II., p. S31.) And taking his French prin- 
ciples of government no one ever would be — ^it would have a revolution 
every year. 

Be that as it may, the fearful time has finally come. By the unwisdoms 
put upon it in the name of philosophy, and the state-right speculation, 
that much admired philosophy has nourished, our noble &bric has been 
fiitally weakened and is now for the present, only a possibility, or govern- 
ment in abeyance. And so the great third crisis of which I am to speak in 
upon us. 

Let us see, then, how we are now going to complete and establish the 
state of government To get these false axioms qualified, or expelled, so 
as to let in the rule of government, and make it solid in the people's heart 
for ages to come — saving all that is genuine, all that is free — is a truly dif- 
ficult matter, but it will now be done. Let it be our thanksgiving to-day, 
that we can distinguish the manner and be certified of the result. 

In the first place, what are we doing but exactly this — fighting out the 
most pestilent heresy of the nation, that which, under the plausible name of 
*' state rights," has taken away every semblance of right in the government; 
that which revokes every function of law without so much as a pretext of 
grievance. We are saying continually that slavery is the cause of the re- 
bellion, and it is true ; but slavery could never have drawn out a pin of the 
public order, if every pin had not been first loosened by the false maxims 
repeated, every bond of unity and dignity shivered by the ^pretentions 
usurpations of the state rights arguments and cabals. What now are we 
doing ? Marching down these arguments, pounding them down with artil- 
lery, never to stop marching, or stop pounding, till they are trampled so low 
and ground so fine, that no search can find them. Our issue is made up, we 
are going to have a government — no more by sufferance, but a government. 

We are going also to vindicate the supremacy of the law, just where it 
broke down. We chose a President not liked in certain quarters. Without 
one pretended injury from him, whole states rebelled. Now we have cho* 
sen him agmn, and the issue is made up, not upon some other, but upon 
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him. They shall come back thus and submit themselves to him, at the veiy 
point of their outbreak, and the sacred right of election shall be vindicated. 
So that as he stole into Washington to assume his office, the leaders of re* 
bellion may steal out of the land, if they can, to bemoan as exiles, the igno- 
miny of their treason, and die with the stamp of Grod*s visible frown upon 
their awful crime. *, * 

In the terrible contest waged, the government meantime is girding itself 
up in decision, and wrestling like a giant with every sort of foe ; with con- 
spiracies, treacheries, factions secret, agitations public, midnight arsons, 
foemen in the bush, armies in the field. The grapple of law is upon ns, 
and we see that government, after all, is somewhat of a reality even with 
us. We thought we could do as we pleased, and were all sovereigns. We 
saw velvet gloves on all magistracy. Poor Mr. Buchanan did not know 
anything he could do to coerce a state ! We wake up now in the dis- 
covery that our government has, after all, some thunder in it. That thun- 
der, too, is going to roll its reverberationtf down through all our future his- 
tory, and what we now feel is going to be felt, a hundred fold more deeply, 
long ages hence, that we have the strongest, firmest government in the world. 

Again, it is a vast and mighty schooling of authority that we have in our 
armies. Nothing goes by consent, or trust, or individual sovereignty here. 
The power is not delegated here and liable to be recalled. Authority here 
lifts every foot by the drum-beat ; defies all weather, and water, and mud, 
and swamp ; forbids even hunger and sleep ; and squaring the massed 
legions, burls them in the face of gunpowder and over the flaming edges of 
defence. This it was, this military drill, so exact and sharp and systematic, 
that made the Romans, always at war, the great law nation of the earth. 
This is the kind of lesson we are taking by the million, now, and the result 
will be a great moral intoning of our allegiance, such as we could 
never have had from any other discipline. Why, that single flag of ours, 
means even more to us now, than the Constitution of the United States did 
four years ago. And the man who should set himself to get one stripe or 
star out of it would fare as Mr. Calhoun did not, in that life-long public ad- 
vocacy by which he dismembered the Union itself. 

Slavery again — we are dealing death blows upon that. I say not how it 
shall go, but go it must, — nay, it is already broken to the fall, if we touch it 
by no civil action whatever. No human power under heaven can put it on 
its feet again and make it stand. What, too, are we all beginning to say, 
but to add our hearty Amen to its final departure. There was never a 
funeral where the mourners were so many and so happy. We breathe more 
ftreely, as soon as we begin to think that human slavery is gone. We are 
clear thus of that miserable hypocrisy to our own first principles, that has 
so long shamed our feeling, and made our very government seem hollow. 
We touch bottom now in moral ideas, and do not skim the surface any 
longer, in lying platitudes that we do not ourselves respect. The demorali- 
sations are all stopped, and we feel it in us to be true for liberty and right, 
true for the law, and the good, great government our Grod has given us. 
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Meantime, what are we doing so constantly, and in so many ways, to in- 
voke the sanctions of J^od and religion. We are not wanting, any of us, to 
get our affairs away %om God as we used to be. We associate God and 
religion w;ith all that we are fighting for, and we are not satisfied with any 
mere hiijlUkj^Mustic way of speaking as to means, or measures, or battles, 
or victodHjn^Hp deeds to wj^ them. Our cause, we love to think, is spe- 
cially fJSwjpiiffi nn we are connecting all most sacred impressions with our 
government itself, weaving in a woof of holy feeling among all the fibres of our 
constitutional polity and government. We think much of the righteous men 
who have gone before us, and of their prayers descending upon us, and the 
sacred charges they have committed to us. There is an immense praying, 
too, by day and by night in all parts of the country ; wives, mothers, chil- 
dren, fathers, brothers, praying for the dear ones they have sent to the field, 
for the commanders, for the cause ; soldiers fighting and praying together, 
and many of them learning even in the field, to pray and catch heroic fire 
from God. Oh ! it is religion, it is God — every drum-beat is a hymn, the 
cannon thunder God, the electric silence, darting victory along the wires, 
is the inaudible greeting of God's favoring word and purpose. 

And, lest we should forget the religious mood of the time, what forbids 
that, if we go into the revision of the Constitution, advocated by many, we 
take just pains to record our thanksgiving in it, by inserting in the pream- 
ble, some fit recognition of God. Not that we are to think it a matter of 
consequence to compliment God by Jpserting there his name ; not that we 
arc to think of inscribing there some evangelic article of doctrine ; it must 
be enough — and so much ought to be done as a matter of philosophic con- 
viction — as to cut off all our noxious theories of government by man, and 
make it the recorded sentiment of the nation, that all true authority in law 
is of a moral nature, and stands in allegiance to God. 

How certainly, again, last of all, do we consecrate, or hallow anything 
that we make sacrifices for. And what people of the world ever made 
such sacrifices of labor, and money, and life, as we have made for the integ- 
rity of our institutions? How many of our choicest, noblest youth, have 
yielded up their lives in the field. How many commanders, who were tak- 
ing their place with the world's great heroes, have fallen to be mourned by 
a sorrowing country. Blood, blood, rivers of blood, have bathed our hun- 
dred battle fields and sprinkled the horns of our altars. Without this shed- 
ding of blood, how could the violated order be sanctified ? And to see the 
maimed bodies, and the disfigured, once noble forms, and go into the deso- 
late homes, and listen to the plaint of the mourning children — Oh I it is a 
sacrifice how great that we are making ! This is the price we are willing 
to pay for our country and its laws. 

And what shall be the result ? One only result can there be. Nothing 
can be so evident as that we are now in a way to have our free institutions 
crowned and consummated. A great problem it was to connect authority 

with so great freedom. The free maxims we began with and took with no 
qualification were continually demoralizing our conceptions. The govern- 
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ment had but a feeble connection with moral ideas. Now it is to be the 
ordinance of Grod, and nothing is to have a finer ftop^d of truth, for the 
ages to come, I trust, than that famous opening of ^H^lJSth chapjter of the 
epistle to the Romans — " Let every soul /be subject to the higher powers; 
for there is no power but of God." And.^rhe]t we have com^|||||Ms, there 
is no government on earth that compares ^r strength ^^^HM;^? ^^Y ^^ 
has about as nearly proved itself already in mat figure as iM^Hp|e:4csircd 
to do. We did not know how strong it was before. Nobody Baa iny con- 
ception of the immense strain it could bear. How bright is the future now 
of such a government and nation. Hallowed by so many battle fields, and 
these by the tribute of so many histories, and sung by so many songs of the 
great poets of the future, how dear, and sacred, and glorious, will it be I 
And God be thanked it was our privilege to live in this great day of crisis, 
this always-to-be called heroic age of the republic I 

Let no one imagine that here we shall have reached the goal of our pro- 
gress. Now that government has ceased to be itself a demoralizer, as it has 
hitherto, we may look even for a new begun growth in the moral and reli- 
gious habit of the nation. What many have been fearing, with so great 
and even rational dread, a final collapse in public vice and anarchy, will be 
a destroying angel passed by. There will, instead, be a great and sublime 
progress in character begun. There will be less and less need of govern- 
ment, because the moral right of what we have is felt. And as what we do 
as right is always free, we shall grow more free as the centuries pass, till, 
perhaps, even government itself may pEpse in the freedom of a righteous- 
ness consummated in God. 

Having reached this point I close. Painfully conscious how little I have 
done that I meant to do, let me spread you a thanksgiving table that is richer 
and worthier of my theme. It shall be the last six verses of the prophet 
of the restoration, containing, for a central figure, the words from which I 
have spoken. 

19. And out of them shall proceed thanksgiving and the voice of them 
that make merry ; and I will multiply them and they shall not be few ; I 
will also glorify them and they shall not be small. 

20. Their children also shall be as aforetime, and their congregation shall 
be established before me, and I will punish all that oppress them. 

21. And their chief shall be. of themselves, and their governor shall pro- 
ceed from the midst of them ; and I will cause him to draw near, and he shall 
approach unto me ; for who is this that engaged his heart to approach unto 
me, saith the Lord ? 

22. And ye shall be my people, and I will be your God. 

23. Behold the whirlwind of the Lord goeth forth with fury a continu- 
ing whirlwind *, it shall fall with pain upon the head of the wicked. 

24. The fierce anger of the Lord shall not return, until he have done it, 
and until he have performed the intents of his heart — in the latter 

DAYS YE SHALL CONSIDER IT. 
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This Discourse is affectionately dedicated to my Church, by whose request, 
expressed in the following notC) it is published. 

Habtfobd, May 26, 1868. 
Bey. Db. Bushnell: 

JDear Sir: 

At an informal meeting of the North Church, held last 
evening, the following Besolution was unanimously adopted. 

"Voted, That we regard the Commemorative Discourse delivered by our 
Pastor on the last Sabbath, as a truthful and comprehensive history of our 
mutual intercourse and relations ; and as calculated to remove through the infor- 
mation it gives, the unfavorable impressions which have so extensively obtained 
respecting both him and ourselves; we therefore respectfully solicit a copy for 
publication, and appoint A. M. Collins, Thomas Steele and C. C. Ltman a 
committee to present this request." 

We are happy in being the organ of our brethren on this occasion, and 
cherish the hope that through divine grace, as individuals and as a church, " our 
fellowship in the gospel from the first day until now," will continue while these 
relations are permitted us on earth, and that it will finally be perfected in a 
better life. 

Respectfully and truly yours^ 

A. M. COLLINS, 
THOMAS STEELE. 
C. C. LTHAN, 
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DISCOURSE. 



t^HiL. i. 5. For your fellowship in the gospel from the first day until now. 

"These dear Philippians !" sighs the great apostle shut 
up in his cell at Rome, and sees a tear it may be, glistening 
on his chain. " Others try me and burden me, these help 
me. Apostasies, heresies, factions, the fear of men, the love 
of the world carry away many, and even some that were my 
friends have been turned to enemies, by false imputations art- 
fully raised against me in my absence ; but my dear Philippi- 
ans— thank God, here is one bright spot! — have never been 
a burden, never wounded me by their selfishness or treachery. 
In all my journeys, perils and persecutions, they have remem- 
bered my necessities. None of the churches I planted in 
Macedonia communicated with me in the matter of giving and 
receiving but they only. In Thessalonica they sent once and 
again to my necessity. And now, at last, their care of me has 
flourished again ; they have sent on their messenger even to Some, 
laden with presents, to comfort me in the rigors of my impris- 
onment. I began to inquire whether they too were not ceasing 
to care for me, but they were abundantly careful, I find, only 
they lacked opportunity. And what shall I do? It is not 
enough to pray for them and thank God on their account, I will 
write them a letter and pour out my heart to them." 

Thus among so many letters of Paul occupied with reproofe, 
rebukes, corrections, we have one whose burden is love and 
grateful remembrance. It begins on this wise : ---" I thank my 
God upon every remembrance of you, always in: every prayer 



of mine for you all, making request with joy, for your fellow- 
ship in the gospel from the first day until now." And in this we 
have the distinctive character and manner of his whole letter. 
He goes on pouring out his love to them in it, opening to them 
his bosom thoughts and struggles, and the most private feelings 
of his heart, giving them in fact a more inward and fuller dis- 
covery of his christian life, than is made to us by any one or, 
I might almost say, by all his other epistles together. 

It is my very peculiar privilege, brethren and friends, and 
also my wish to address you, on this occasion, in a manner 
that corresponds. It has been a practice with me, to which, as 
you will bear me witness, I have carefully adhered, to obtrude 
myself and matters personal to myself on your attention as 
little as possible. Now I come to make mention of your fellow- 
ship in the gospel from the first day until now, and it is due to 
you that I should open my heart more freely. 

On this 22d day of May, just twenty years ago, I was set in 
charge, as pastor of this flock and teacher of this christian con- 
gregation. It would be too much to say- that I have seen 
nothing in you to blame or reprove. Had you attained to any 
such perfection, there would have been nothing here for me to 
do, or if anything, that which only some angeUc ministry would 
be high enough in quality to perform. But it is much to say 
that I have never seen the first day of regret on account of my 
settlement ; more to say that my attachment to you has been 
strengthened every year by your uniform kindness and fidelity ; 
and yet more, as regards my own christian satisfaction, that my 
conviction has been more and more confirmed that I am placed 
among you by the call of God, here and nowhere else to fullfil 
the particular errand for which I was sent into the world. No 
pastor was ever happier in his relations to his people, or had 
ever greater reason to thank God always, upon every remem- 
brance of their patience with him and their fellowship with him 
in his offioial burdens^ I think there has been something pecu- 



liar in the cementing process by 'which we have been so firmly 
united. We seem to have been led along by the good hand of 
God through all our changes and to have grown together under 
him, — shall I not also say in him ? 

I propose therefore to trace, as fully as I am able in a 
single discourse, the history of our happy relation. Only by 
recounting, in this manner, the dealings of God with us for these 
twenty years, can we offer any such testimony of gratitude as 
the occasion requires. Besides, were I to be called away unex- 
pectedly from my labors, I should wish, especially as a matter 
of justice to you, to have made up some account, or sketched 
some outline of this common history ; which to others, viewed 
from a point external, may wear a different face from that which 
it wears to us. Others may do us better justice : still it is 
ever looked upon as a valid part of history, to know what the 
actors thought of it themselves. 

I was licensed to preach the gospel only a few months pre- 
vious to my settlement among you. I had preached but a few 
times elsewhere — nowhere with any thought or expectation of 
settlement; though I believe I had been looked at and passed 
by as not being sufficiently proinising, in one or two other places. 
I received a letter in February, 1833, inviting me to come and 
preach, for a time, to this congregation ; of which I knew noth- 
ing save that you had recently parted with your pastor. I 
arrived here late in the afternoon, in a furious snow storm, after 
floimdering all day in the heavy drifts the storm was raising 
among the hills between here and Litchfield. I went, as invi- 
ted, directly to the house of the chairman of the committee ; but 
I had scarcely warmed me and not at all relieved the hunger 
of my fast, when he came in and told me that arrangements had 
been made for me with one of the fathers of the church, and 
immediately sent me off with my baggage to the quarters 
assigned. Of course I had no complaint to make, though the 
fire seemed very inviting and the house attractive ; but when I 
came to know the hospitality of my friend, as I had abundant 
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opportunity of knowing it afterwards, it became somewhat of a 
mystery to me that I should have been despatched in this rather 
summary fashion. But it came out three or four years after, 
that as there were two parties strongly marked in the church, 
an old and new school party, as related to the New Haven con- 
troversy, the committee had made up their mind, very prudently, 
that it would not do for me to stay even for an hour with the 
new school brother of the committee ; and for this reason they 
had made interest with the elder brother, referred to, because 
he was a man of the school simply of Jesus Christ. And here 
under cover of his good hospitality, which I hope he has never 
found reason to regret — extended by him and received by me 
in equal simplicity — I was put in hospital and kept away from 
the infected districts, preparatory to a settlement in the North 
Church of Hartford. I mention this fact to shew the very deli- 
cate condition prepared for the young pastor, who is to be 
thus daintily inserted between an acid and an alkali, having it 
for his task, both to keep them apart and to save himself from 
being bitten of one, or devoured by the other. 

But this was to be my place. I received a unanimous call 
of the people, and took it as a call from God ; though I had 
then a much dimmer faith in the validity of such a call than I 
have at present. 

When I look back now on the place and the occupant, I am 
scarcely able to recognize either one or the other, so great is 
the change accomplished in both. I had many and great diffi- 
culties on my hands, in respect to the gospel truths, which are 
now gone. In the list of my qualifications at that time for a 
preacher of Christ, I discover nothing which moves my respect 
but the very small mustard seed of christian experience I 
seem to have had, together with a certain honesty of determi- 
nation to find, if possible, the truth ; to violate the integrity of 
my understanding by no forced assent to received dogmas, to 
be warped by no fear of man, hurried by no impatience ; never 
to go in advance of my convictions, and, if possible, never to 



fall behind them. In these two conditions I see indeed possi- 
bilities of good, but how slender a furniture for the work actu- 
ally on hand. I was coming into religion on the side of reason 
or philosophy, and, of course, had small conception of it as a 
faith and a supernatural gift to the race. Now it is a faith 
luminous, glorious, vital and clear, and of course it is as little 
of a philosophy. I confess with some mortification, so deep 
was I in the beggarly elements of the school, that I did not 
really expect to remain in the ministry long. I thought if I 
could sometime be called to a professorship of moral philosophy, 
it would be a more satisfactory and higher field of exertion. 
Now all other employments, even the highest and most honora- 
ble, appear to me petty and dry compared with the ministry 
of Jesus Christ, and it seems an offence to be repented of, that 
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I should ever have allowed any thing else to come into com- 
parison with this. The great truths, the greater work, the 
sublime lifting of the consciousness, therein allied to God — 
to be called away from these to a professorship of moral phi- 
losophy, would signify about as much to me now as a call 
out of paradise, not more. Indeed I look upon almost nothing 
in the internal field of Christianity as I did at the time of my 
settlement, and it seems a kind of wonder to me that any 
christian people could wish to hear, or could even hold their 
patience under the crudities I preached in the name of a gospel. 
The change in you has not been less remarkable. Then you 
were two, now you are one. Then you were weak, barely able 
to sustain your position, now you are strong both in numbers 
and unity, and somewhat stronger also, as I hope, in the gifts 
of grace and christian piety. Tour very aspect and manner 
as a congregation has changed. You are not pitched about in 
all listless attitudes in the worship, as if it were only for a part 
of your number. As you wear a better show of reverence, you 
hear also with a sharpened attention, and with a look that sig- 
nifies the union of intelligence and religion. As the pulpit is 

gone that stood between the doors, the floor leveled, the table 
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of communion planted where the vacant pewa were yawning as 
types of emptiness, so it is with the congregation. Still it is 
remarkable that, while our general advance is plain, there have 
yet been losing changes enough to forbid, as it would seem, any 
advance at all. I have recommended members enough to the 
churches of New York and Brooklyn alone to make a respect- 
able congregation. Others are sprinkled over the new world 
of the West. Some have been transferred to other churches 
in the city. But the silent levy of death has gathered a much 
larger conscription ; how large you will hardly conceive till 
you begin to read their names, Hopkins, one of the com- 
mittee when I was settled, died within the year. After him 
followed Bull, Chapin, Denslow, Eggleston, Ely, Fuller, Isham, 
Langdon, Montague, SheldoD, St. John, Stockbridge, Spalding, 
Strong, the two Terrys, Whitman, Woodruff, and a great many 
others whom I do not name. These only are recalled as being 
faces that have marked the congregation and were generally 
known to many of you. Imagine so many men of a mature 
age, some of them the principal founders and most forward sup- 
porters of the church, marching out of the congregation, on 
some day, never to return. How great a change is wrought 
by their simple disappearance ! And yet despite of so many 
losses, some of which would seem to be irreparable, our gene- 
ral movement is onward. Strangers have come in to be piQars, 
Those whom I baptized in their infancy are coming forward to 
take the place of fathers and mothers gathered home to Christ. 
Our record is a register of arrivals and departures. We only 
bear the same name as at the iSrst, even as the river that runs 
by your city is called the Connecticut, though the waters do 
not remain even for a moment, 
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But I must not dwell too long on generalities, I proceed to 
specify some of the more particular signs of advancement, and 
gather up some of the statistical results of the twenty years 
now past, after which I will enter into the more internal history 
of our relation back of the results. 
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You had been organized as a church worshippmg m this 
house, for more than nine years from the dat^ of its completion. 
The house was large, but there were ho galleries, and nearly one 
half the seatings were as yet unoccupied. About $1500 were 
realized from the annual sale of the pews. To meet the defi- 
cit of your expenditure, including interest money on your debt, 
you were obliged every winter to take up a voluntary subscrip- 
tion. The seats became gradually filled, and the sales have 
increased, I believe, every year till the present, reaching a 
total amount of nearly $5000. The present year they have 
suffered a trifling reduction, owing to the number supplied by 
us in colonizing the new Pearl Street Church, though it is not 
perceived that your attendance is materially diminished by a 
contribution so freely made, and in itself so valuable. Two or 
three years after my settlement you erected, at considerable 
expense, a back entrance and a gallery across that end of the 
house. This again, a few years after, you took down and 
reconstructed the whole interior of the house, erecting galleries 
on the sides. Meantime a debt of $15,000, incurred in build- 
ing the house was resting upon you, unpaid. At the close of a 
morning service, when the debt was now about twenty years 
old, I gave you notice that I had a very special subject for you 
in the afternoon, and requested a full attendance. I did what 
I could to impress upon you the duty of an immediate payment 
of the debt. One of the deacons started with a subscription 
paper the next morning, and in a very few days the pay- 
ment was made. Since that time you have replaced vour 
organ by a new one, the finest instrument in quality I have 
heard in this country, at an expense of $4000. Your contribu- 
tions to religious and other charities have risen the last year to 
a little less than $5000. The additions made to the church 
have not been as many as I could wish, but enough, considering 
the very great defects and the conscious ill-desert of my min- 
istry, to demand my tenderest gratitude to God. During the 
twenty years now past there have been added to the church 
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by profession, 435 ; by letter, 35G ; in all 791. I have bap- 
tized 249 infants, and probably about 200 adults. I have 
united 168 couples in marriage. The number of funerals I 
have attended I do not exactly know — probably between 250 
and 300. 

On the whole, it will be seen, in these brief notes and star 
tistics, that we have not been stationary. Wo have passed 
through great changes, and none of them have been sad ones 
but those which have called us to mourning, and even these, if 
we could look behind the veil that hides their import, it is my 
joy to believe would most of them be acknowledged as the 
brightest and least to be regretted of all. Our movement has 
been onward, and I think it will be seen that the indications 
are indications of health and vigor, as of a continually increas- 
ing cordiality and confidence between you and your pastor. 

Considering the very decided difference of sentiment I found 
among you, at the time of my settlement, many will scarcely 
be able to conceive the uniform comfort of my position. It 
would generally be called a critical position ; and yet have I 
never once had the sense of anything critical in it ; so entirely 
have I been at my ease from the first day until now. I have 
heard occasionally of disapprobations openly expressed, such as 
I thought were unjust in the matter and improper in the place 
and the manner ; individuals have come to me privately, in two 
or three cases, to express their anxiety and ask explanations, 
which I was happy to give and thanked them for the friendly 
and christian spirit of their application ; but it has never once 
occurred to me to be anxious for my position — partly because 
I had confidence in the truth and had never a question as to 
consequences in maintaining it, and partly because I had confi- 
dence in you. Indeed if it had not been for the somewhat 
equal division of sentiment I found among you, my position 
would have been much more difficult than it was. I was not 
prepared to fill a place where it was expected of me to be the 
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adherent, and square my teachings by the expectation of any 
one school. I had no such implicit admiration, at the time, of 
what is called, distinctively. New England theology, in any 
school, as would suffer me to be enrolled among its avowed par- 
tizans. And precisely this fact qualified me the better for a 
place where I had opposing schools, on the right and left, to 
shield my position by a mutual balance of each other. 

Besides I was just then passing into the vein of comprehen- 
siveness, questioning whether all parties were not in reality 
standing for some one side or article of the truth ; prepared in 
that manner to be at once independent of your two parties and 
the more cordial to both, that I was beginning to hold, under a 
different resolution of the subjects, all that both parties were 
contending for. My position among you kept me always in 
living contact with the opposite poles to be comprehended, and 
assisted me, by an external pressure, in realizing more and 
more distinctly what I was faintly conceiving or trying to elabo- 
rate within ; till, finally, my question became a truth experi- 
mentally proved, and I rested in the conviction that the com- 
prehensive method is, in general, a possible, and so far the 
only christian method of adjusting theologic differences. And 
thus I owe to what might be regarded as the unhappiness of 
my position, a christian habit of thought which has been the 
continual repose and sta*ength, and, in no small degree, the 
happiness of my ministry. Under the bent thus received, my 
ruling endeavor has been in all my investigations of truth, to 
find a form of doctrine broad enough to include, as far as 
possible, the opposing truths or half truths for which christian 
believers are contending ; and it has been my continual gratifi- 
cation tiiat, while I seemed to many to be hurrying off into 
strange novelties or dangerous heresies, I have found myself 
nearing more and more closely, forms of thought more ancient 
than the young antiquities and new light orthodoxies gendered 
by scholastic and modem speculatioi^ ; realizing, in this man- 
ner, exactly what a christian view of church history would teach 
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US to assume betorchaud, that the successive schools of opinion 
generate<l by theology are not advances on the original doc- 
trine, but experimental aberrations necessary to bring out the 
ix)les and so to establish the certainty of truths more anciently- 
held, even those of the first christian ages. 

Accordingly the eifect of my preaching, as implied in these 
disclosures, never was to overthrow one school and set up the 
other ; neither Avas it to find a position of neutrality midway 
betAveen them ; but as far as theology is concenied, it was to com- 
prehend, if possible, the truth contended for in both ; in which 
I had, of course, abundant practice in the subtelties of specula- 
tive language, but had the scriptures always with me bolting out 
their free incautious oppositions, regardless of all subtleties. 
HaAring it for a law never to act on the policy of concealment 
or suppression for peace's sake, in respect to any subject in 
which I was ripe enough for a declaration, I took my stand 
openly on all the vexed questions, preaching both sides ; or 
rather shewing, in effect, that if both were to condense all they 
hold into one faith, they would probably not have any too large 
a faith to be christian. But as all the language applicable to 
the subjects in question was preoccupied by the former uses, 
and the much debated subtleties of our New England rational- 
ism, I had many difficulties in making myself intelligible. The 
two parties heard me, as it were, across the fence, and the main 
question appeared for a long time to be, not what I was teach- 
ing, but on which side I was. If I preached a sermon, for 
example, that turned more especially on the absolute depend- 
ence of sinners, or their inability apart from God, to renew and 
sanctify themselves, the old school hearers, taken by the sound 
of certain right words and phrases which I must use of course, 
but hairing no care to follow the arguments and explanations by 
which alone their meaning was determined, put on a look of 
Yifiible satisfaction which seemed to say ^' we have him with us." 
If I preached a sermon that called to action, asserting a com- 
plete power, under God, to cast off* eon and be renewed in right- 
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eousness, my new school hearers were sure that it was right ; 
for the main thing cared for by them was, not so much any point 
of theory, as that men should not be shut up in sin to wait for 
some prevenient grace that God's sovereignty may never 
bestow. Meantime as one was comforted the other was like to 
be quite unnecessarily tormented ; for though I showed the 
utter futility of our New England controversies about natural 
and moral ability, as raising an issue that respects what men 
are able or not able inherently to do, when in fact they have 
no ability to good of any sort apart from their surroundings in 
God as an operative grace and an objectivity of love, any more 
than a tree has inherent ability fo grow, apart from the soil, the 
sun, the dews and rains of heaven, or a body to maintain its 
vital pl^y, apart from that electric force wjiich is the element 
of all its operative functions •— still the words ability^ inability^ 
power ^ dependence were all chained fast to the meaning they 
had gotten under the ever debated, futile question of inherent 
ability, and, instead of asserting the very consistent, perfectly 
simple truth that men are unable to do anything right apart 
from God, able to do everything, acting in the line of depend- 
ence and faith in him, working in them to will and to do, and 
shining into and upon them by the quickening beauty and love 
of his Son, I appeared to be only swinging back and forth 
between the schools, giving hope to one and dissatisfaction 
to the other by my vacillations. At length however I seem 
to have accomplished by the wear of years what I could not at 
once by my explanations. If I may judge, you have ceased 
to have any thought of inherent ability. You believe that 
christian piety is the revelation of God within, and can be 
nothing else. You do not expect to make this revelation to 
yourselves, but only to receive it. All power, you believe, is 
in Gt)d, all action takes the line of dependence. In this abso- 
lute dependence, you find, not discouragement, but all hope and 
ability. Delivered of the New England novelty, you are car- 
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ried back to the faith of Augustine, and become, as many say, 
heretical. 

Pursuing the same comprehensive method and encountering 
the same diflficulties, I preached inherited, constitutional, phys- 
iological depravity ; and, side by side with this, the responsibil- 
ity of men only for what is of themselves and a right or wrong 
use of their possibilities. 

Also the entire freedom or absolute self-determination of the 
will, so that to will may be ever present ; and that the will, as a 
mere volitional power of the subject acting on himself, is wholly 
impotent as regards casting oflf the body of sin and regenerating 
the life, apart from Christ belie vingly accepted and spiritually 
revealed within. 

Also that religious character is neither in action nor in feeling 
or affection, as these words stand in our metaphysical analysis, 
but in both ; or rather in the disposition or status of the whole 
man, considered as being or not being in God and the righteous- 
ness of God ; hence that all the teachings that place virtue in 
action, and all that place it in feehng, are true, only they are 
both false just so far as they exclude and controvert each other ; 
accordingly, that repentance without faith and faith witnout 
repentance, doing without receiving and receiving without doing, 
are equally futile, and that no one is truly bom of God who is 
not occupied and vitalized in every power, active and receptive, 
by the life of God. 

Also, as regards the rule of duty, that the one fundamental 
principle or law of virtue is absolute, eternal, necessary as God, 
necessary above God. And consistently with this, that all par- 
ticular subordinate rules and questions of causistry, in matters 
relative, are determined by God's revealed will, or by analogies 
drawn from it, or by custom as the common law moral of human 
society, or by taste inquiring what is becoming, or by the practi- 
cal judgment inquiring what is expedient, useful or beneficent ; 
accordingly, that conscience is an infallible rule of duty regarded 
as afiBnning or commanding the right, and strictly speaking no 
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rule at all as regards the particular questions of duty in matters 
relative, being only that prime fact of obligation impressed on 
the nature of all men, to which God speaks, and by which all 
the powers are set in action to find out and to do and to be what 
accords with the one eternal law of right,*— even as the absolute 
and necessary distinction of the true and the false is impressed 
upon all men and is the same in all, though it requires a large 
discourse of all the &culties to settle what particular, things are 
true and what are not, with abundant chances of arriying at 
opposite convictions. 

Also as regards the nature of virtue, or the motives by which 
it is determined, I asserted in like manner the necessity that 
what is right or good be done for its, own sake, apart from all 
considerations of interest or self-regard, and that this is the true 
angelic virtue, beside which there is no other ; meantime that 
in training and redeeming a race of beings not yet formed to 
virtue or fallen below it, there must needs be a descent to their 
level, and a beginning made with motives that address them in 
their self-love, the element in which they live — appeals to fear, 
hope, interest, self-regard ; that so they may be balked in their 
sin, arrested, turned to the contemplation of God's own beauty 
and excellence and that of his law, and raised in that manner 
to the inward participati(Hi of God and the true aAgelic love of 
duty for its own sake ; accordingly that ^ legality ends and lib- 
erty begins, all true virtue being essentially free, partaking ihe 
spontaneousness of God himself, by whose Spirit, apart from all 
the low motivities of interest, it is eternally actuated, or inspired. 

In this outline I have given you the characteristics of my 
preaching, as related to the divisions of sentiment I found among 
you. My do3trine was comprehensive. It included the sub- 
stance of all which the two schools were contending for, denying, 
of course, all the one-sided and partial speculations by which 
their several main points were made incompatible. To make 
myself intelligible at once was difficult, for the reasons already 

assigned ; but I was able, in general, to retam your confidence. 
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In this I had no difficulty except upon the old school side, for 
with them it was a point, not merely to resist the new theology of 
the day, but, as a kind of necessary implication, to see that 
nothing was varied fi-om the manner and form in which they had 
been taught ; and they were not easily satisfied, even if the vari- 
ation took them backward towards a more genuine antiquity. 
Thougll even this jealousy of variation I am certain would never 
have made even one of them restive, had there been no instiga- 
tors of suspicion without, actuated themselves by rumor and 
hearsay, to disturb the impressions otherwise received under the 
unobstructed teachings of my ministry. As it was, I had always 
my strong personal friends and confidants, even among the pil#- 
lars of their side. Indeed, I had a certain peculiar sympathy 
with the style of piety in the old school brethren, especially in 
all the points where it was contrasted with the flashiness of a 
super-active, all-to-do manner, such as then distinguished the 
movement party of the times. I loved their deep drawn sen- 
timents, and the sense of God that reverberated in their Chris- 
tian expressions. I was drawn to their prayers, and to thenni 
personally by their prayers ; and it has always been my convic- 
tion, that if they had been a little more old school, if they had 
been able to comprehend in their antiquity more than one cen- 
tury, they would have been as much drawn to me as I was to 
them. But a few became satisfied that I was not exactly in 
what they took for the old, viz. the " new light" metaphysical 
theology in which they had been trained, grew more uncomfort- 
able as they were more set upon from without, and withdrew ; 
not in any manner of protest or disaffection, but silently, as con- 
nected with a change of residence, or with only some temperate 
avowals of dissatisfaction. Others, who had breadth enough to 
allow some variations of form, when the substance was so mani- 
festly preserved, stood by me firmly to their death ; and others 
still remain, doubly endeared to me by the persistency of their 
confidence. It is also my happiness that, in the process by 
which these dissentient feelings have been liquidated, I have 
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never had a controversy with any mdividual, never received a 
harsh word, whatever may have been said about or against me 
to others, never been upon any footing of personal relationship 
but that of cordiality and outward respect. A fact the more 
remarkable and worthier to be commemorated with thanksgiv- 
ing, that I have been so much assailed by charges and imputa- 
tions from without, that would naturally turn the confidence and 
about as certainly loosen the ill nature of a people not ingrafted 
into Christ and fortified against the power of man. Surely God 
has led us on, my brethren, through these eventful yeai'S and 
changes, and to him be the pndse that we are here to-day, a 
strong, united, happy flock, cemented in love by the works, the 
faith, the prayers, the dangers we have participated. 

I have spoken thus far of my ministry as related to difficulties 
existing in your previous divisions of sentiment among your- 
selves. Other points of difficulty have arisen, that might easily 
have terminated in disaster. On the outbreak of the slavery 
question, you " fell into a place where two seas met," and for a 
few days it really seemed quite possible that you might founder 
there ; but you rode the storm through safely, and parted no 
seam of unity. 

Afterwards I preached a Fast day sermon, showing that 
" politics are under the law of Grod." Wise or unwise in the 
manner, it was greatly offensive to some, but the offense was 
soon forgiven ; in consideration, I suppose, of the fact that, 
apart from the manner, the doctrine was abundantly wanted, 
and even solemnly true. 

The only difficulty I have ever encountered in my ministry, 
that cost me a real and deep trial of feeling, related to the mat- 
ter of evangelist preachers, and what may be called the ma- 
chinery system of revivals. Things had come to such a pitch 
in the churches, by the tensity of the revival system, that the 
permanent was sacrificed to the casual, the ordinary swallowed 
up and lost in the extraordinary, and Chi-istian piety itself 
reduced to a kind of campaigning or stage-effect exercise. The 
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spirit of the pastor was broken, and his powers crippled by a 
lack of expectation ; for it was becoming a fixed impression that 
eflfect is to be looked for only under instrumentalities that are 
extraordinary. He was coming to be scarcely more than a 
church clock for beating time and marking the years, while the 
effective ministry of the word was to be dispensed by a class of 
professed revivalists. It was even diflBcult for the pastor, say- 
ing nothing of conversions, to keep alive in Christians themselves 
any hope or expectation of holy living, as an abiding state, in 
the intervals of public movement and excitement left to his care ; 
because every thing was brought to the test of the revival state 
as a standard, and it could not be conceived how any one might 
be in the Spirit, and maintain a constancy of growth, in the 
calmer and more private methods of duty, patience, and fidelity 
on the level of the ordinary life. • Others felt the mischiefs 
accruing to the cause of religion as I did, and remained silent. 
I took my ground, cautiously as I knew how, and spoke my 
convictions. The result was painful for a time ; not because 
any storm was raised, but because of the very great difficulty I 
found in making my position understood and appreciated, and 
because many appeared to be perplexed or embarrassed in their 
prayers, as if able to be sure no longer of any practical way of 
advance or success. The matter in issue was not some truth 
bounded by investigable lines, possible therefore to be cleared 
by words and explanations, but it was the amendment of a 
defective type of action and the false impressions connected with 
it, a matter so incapable of definite description that, despite of 
all my efforts to set you in the complete understanding of my 
intended position, a certain chill of constraint was still visible and 
expressions were dropped that indicated a baffled feeling, as if 
no way of effect were left open. Just here was the principal 
trial, the only really painful trial I have suffered during the 
whole twenty years of my ministry. And it was the more pain- 
ful to me that my friends were adhering to me patiently, as it 
were in the dark ; and that I was operating a check upon the 
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Christian aspirations I most valued and really wished to encour- 
age and guide. 

My sole object was to raise a distinction between the reviving 
of religion when it wants reviving, and a reUgion which places 
every thing in scenes or spiritual campaigns and tests all Christ- 
ian exercise by the standards of the extraordinary. I am not 
sure that I have ever made my object entirely clear. Possibly 
some of you may think that I have even receded from the groimd 
I took. And yet I think you will all of you perceive that 
the type of your religious methods and impressions is somehow 
changed. Exactly what I undertook is finally carried, and I 
thank God that I had the grace, if not the hardihood, to attempt 
a rectification so important to your Christian healtband progress. 
The idea of a casual extraordinary religion is gone by. No 
people were ever more firmly rooted in the conviction that 
Christian piety is and is to be an abiding grace, and fill the 
ordinary Ufe with all its works ; a holy experience, a divine 
growth in the soul, a life hid with Christ in God. I see no 
reason to believe that you have lost any thing, as regards the 
nimiber of conversions, by the change or suspense through which 
you have passed, and I cherish the delightful confidence that 
you are brought on thus to a point of preparation, that will ena- 
ble you hereafter to be abundantly more fruitful than ever 
before. So strong is my confidence now that you are effectual! j 
weaned from the tendencies I wished to correct, so immovably 
fixed in the faith of an abiding piety as the only sound reality 
of the Christian life, that I should not hesitate, in case of any 
very special reason, touching, for example, the fellowship of the 
churches, to invite the aid of an evangelist preacher, as I have 
done already, with no effect but that which is good. 

But I have had relations to the public as well as to you, and 
the stedfastness of your fellowship, continued from the first day 
imtil now, is even more conspicuous here ; for it is my privilege 
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hero also to say with Paul, that in the defense and confirmation 
of the i:;ospel yc all are partakers of my grace. 

At the time of my settlement, I came near being rejected by 
the council, because of my indefinite and unsatisfactory answers 
concerning infant baptism. They finally voted, after some 
debate, to proceed ; in the confidence that time and study would 
rectify my doubts. The result justified their expectation. I 
found, after a considerable period of suspense, that I had wholly 
misconceived the true idea of Christian nurture, and that all my 
difficulties with infant baptism had originated in this misconcep- 
tion. From that moment my faith was established. After 
some years, the results of my inquiries were ^ven to the public 
in two discourses on " Christian Nurture." These discourses 
were immediately assailed as a fatal heresy, and a controversy 
followed. That controversy is over, and I think I may say that 
it is now agreed by intelligent and qualified judges, that I had 
really done nothing more than to revive, in a modem shape, the 
lost orthodoxy of the church. The most ultra of the old school 
Calvinists have not hesitated, on one side, to congratulate me 
often upon this fact, and not a few Baptists, on the other, have 
by letter and otherwise confessed the power, and sometimes 
even the validity of my argument. 

At a later period, when it had just now pleased God to con- 
duct me into a fuller experience of divine things, and to open 
my spiritual understanding, as never before, to the great mys- 
teries of godliness^ I found that certain reserved questions^ 
before dark and insoluble, were correspondently cleared. The 
veil was lifted, and the difficulties vanished, never to return. 
Whereupon I was not disobedient to the heavenly vision ; but 
being called, immediately after, to speak on these very subjects, 
I did so without hesitation, and, with as little, gave my dis- 
courses to the public. I thought I had spoken the truth. I 
am more and more sure that I had, every. day of my life ; in 
that assurance comforted and fortified, having the inward testi- 
mony that he whose word endureth forever will justify it in his 



own good time, and give it the free course, all truth is destined 
to find. 

But it could not be so now. A general assault, like the 
winds from the four quarters of heaven, was made upon my 
doctrine as a deadly and appalling heresy, and an inquiry was 
immediately, and very properly, instituted by my brethren, to 
find whether sueh allegations were true. After nearly a half 
year of careful deliberation, prepared and led by a committee 
comprising names as generally known and as highly respected 
as any in the American churches, my Association, fully adver- 
tised of their responsibilty by the clamorous impeachment raised 
in every quarter, came to a final vote, 17 to 3, that, while my 
views were not accepted by the body, there was yet discovered 
in them no such evidence of heresy as would justify any farther 
process. And this, according to our platform, or scheme of 
polity, was the end of all ecclesiastical proceeding, without a 
subversion of order itself; unless some three of your number 
could be found to sign articles of impeachment against me before 
the Consociation of the churches, which the Association of min- 
isters had already voted not to do. 

These three were not to be found among you, or any one of 
them. The commotion without had raised no commotion with 
you. Many looked on with wonder, as upon a besieged city, to 
see you unshaken, stedfast still in your confidence, ruffled by no 
concern, and not even so much as moved to break silence. Had 
you done even this, it would have comforted my accusers, and 
weakened the dignity both of your position and of mine. And 
the secret of all this, if it must be told, is that God was with us, 
and that no position is weak that is sheltered by the peace of 
God. 

Regretting some things which I had heretofore published, 
not as unjust to others, but as too violent in the manner to be just 
to myself and the meekness of the Christian spirit, I had deter- 
mined, from the first, to have no controversy over these dis- 
courses, a determination to which I have resolutely adhered, 
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though perceiving, every day, the advantage taken of my 
silence. A considerable time after the investigation instituted 
by my brethren, I concluded that it might be my duty to my 
friends and the churches, as a contribution for peace's sake, and 
not for controversy, to publish the substance of my argument 
before the Association ; which I did in a second volume. And 
the final result of the whole matter in issue, I think may be dis- 
covered, in the fact that, instead of the whole bushel of attacks 
on my first volume, which I gathered up a few days ago, no one 
article of review or hostile criticism has ever to this hour, been 
published against a volume quite as heretical as the first, more 
adequately stated, and confirmed in every point by appeal to the 
accepted standards of the church. If, according to the proverb, 
silence is conviction, the time is to be looked for when convic- 
tion will be issued in a testimony of consent. And it will be 
strange to me, for reasons which my second volume discloses, if 
it is not some time discovered here, as in the matter of Christian 
nurture, that my principal ofiiense consists in giving firesh life to 
the faded and distorted truths of a genuine church antiquity. 

Still a degree of agitation has been kept up against me, even 
down to the last year, by one of the ecclesiastical Associations, 
and by that body before the General Association of the State ; 
and to put an end to this agitation by the shortest and most sove- 
reign method, you were finally induced to vote a withdrawment 
from the Consociation ; the effort being to obtain a trial before 
that body, in contempt of all the rules of order, by pressmg my 
Association to a reconsideration of their vote and a presentation 
to the Consociation for trial, against their own judgment, on the 
'ground of external dissatisfaction. For this vote of withdraw- 
ment, you have been stigmatized by a vote of the Consociation 
itself, impeaching your motives and, by indirection me, as the 
principal mark at which their vote was aimed. 

In this vote of withdrawment, I had myself no active part. 
The same thing had beentoggested many times before, and 
was by me discouraged. Now I concluded to let it pass by 
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silence, if that should be your will. But as I am sesponsible, 
in a degree, for my silence, and as this is the only point in 
which I have any way participated in a change that affects your 
relations to your brethren without and to the other churches of 
the commonwealth, I will briefly state the reasons why I did not 
exercise the detaining influence I perhaps might have exercised. 

First of all, I had no real attachment to the Consociation, 
regarding it as an appendage to the Congregationalism of Con- 
necticut, wholly peculiar and really more Presbyterian than 
Congregational ;* also as a body entirely useless in the matter 
of discipline, and since it is only assembled once a year, to 
occupy two whole days with idle formalities in which the comr 
munion of the Spirit has no concern, a body that is really doing 
harm to the cause of religion, by the low impressions it makes in 
the places where it is held. Indeed, at the very time when 
your vote withdrew me from that body, I was chairman of a 
committee raised to report, at the next annual meeting, some 
plan by which, if possible, to ^ve its meetings a reli^ous char- 
acter and a practical value ; a fact in which you have the sense 
of the body itself as regards its imminent need of some useful 
quality. 

Meantime it was clear enough that you had a right to with- 
draw, as many other churches had done before, and that in doing 
it you would make no breach of Christian fellowship with the 
sister churches, but would only place yourselves on a common 

^ How far our New England fathers of the firgt age were from any tendency to the 
Gonsociational order, how jealous of any approach to it, may be seen by demon- 
strations like the following: In 1688, (I quote from Winthrop*s Bistory ofNewEng- 
kmdy Vol. I. p. 116,) '^ the ministers in the Bay and Sagus did meet, once a fortnight, 
at one of their houses by course, where some question of moment was debated. Mr. 
Skelton, the pastor of Salem, and Mr. Williams, who was removed from Plymouth 
thither, (but not in any office, though he exercised by way of prophecy,) took some 
exceptions against it, as fearing it might grow in time to a presbytery or superin- 
tendency, to the prejudice of the churches' libezties. But this fear was without 
cause ; for they were all clear in that point, tliat no church or person can havo power 
over another church." 

4 



footing with the churches of New Haven, and with all the 
twenty-nine imconsociated churches of the State ; the same 
footing, indeed, which is held by all the Congregational churches 
of New England and of the world, except the consociated 
churches of Connecticut. Equally clear was it, that I had no 
right to subject you to an interminable agitation on my account, 
and that you, on your part, had a right to terminate perempto- 
rily the annoyance to which you were subjected, by withdraw- 
ing me from the Consociation ; provided 1 was not under disci- 
pline, or on trial, or in the near prospect of a legitimate present- 
ment for trial before the body. In that case your vote of with- 
drawal, it must be admitted, would have been disorderly. 
But the only two modes of legitimate presentment had already 
been exhausted,* and there was no possibility of trial left, except 

* The two legitimate ways provided of arraigning a pastor for trial before the Con- 
sociation, are these : 

1. Under the Saybrook Platform, (XITI. Article of Discipline,) which gives to the 
Ministerial Association a kind of Grand Jury function, in the presentment of its own 
members to the Consociation for trial. The article reads thus — "That the said 
associated pastors shall take notice of any among themselves that may be accused 
of scandal or heresy, unto or cognizable by them, examine the matter carefully, and 
if they find just occasion, shall direct to the calling of the Council, [Consociation,] 
where such offender may be duly proceeded against." This, exactly, my Associa- 
tion had done in their investigation of my book, and voted that " it furnishes no 
sufficient grounds of judicial process." (Reconls of the Association.) 

2. Under Article IV. of the Consociation itself^ which also provides that " the case 
[of a pastor] may be brought directly to the Consociation by a written complaint, 
signed by at least three members of the church of which he is pastor, with the cer- 
tificate of the minister who assisted in taking the second step." [i. e. under the rule, 
Matth. xviii. 15.] Since two years and a half of continual agitation against me had 
already transpired, and the confidence of no three members of my church, or even 
one, had yet been sufficiently shaken to yield the required signature ; and since now 
they are found to have passed a perfectly unanimous vote of withdrawal fix)m the 
Consociation, I think it may well enough be assumed that this second mode of pre- 
sentment was also gone by, at least, so far that I could not be required to wait for a 
trial longer. 

As regards the reconsideration of their vote by the Association, it is very plain 
that, having acted judicially, they had no right to reconsider, else they might 
reconsider a second or third time with as good right, and there would be no end to 
litigation. And so, in reply to the Fairfield W^cst demanding a reconsideration, they 
had themselves voted, "/^cao/t'e//, (Records of the Association,) That having care- 
fully examined the book of Dr. Bushnell, and heard his vindication of himself againet 
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by some turn of proceeding that was revolutionary and factious, 
and it was the hope of this that you proposed to cut off by your 
vote. 

Besides, there had, in fact, been a good and suiBScient trial 
of the whole matter of my heresy, the best and most competent 
which it was possible, under our scheme of discipline, to secure, 
and one in which the public have the best possible reason to be 
satisfied. It was considered by my Association to be a trial. 
Charges were specifically made by the minority of the conmiit- 
tee ; answers made to the charges, even to the amoimt of a vol- 
ume ; a result or finding voted, in which it was agreed by this 
lar^ and intelligent Association of ministers, after six months 
of deliberation, that there was no reason even to offer a pre- 
sentment to the Consociatioil. Furthermore, the Association 
had voted afterwards, that their finding was an act "judicial" 
in its nature, and therefore could not be reconsidered. 

the charges of heresy brought against him from various quarters, and after solemn 
deliberation come to the conclusion of which our brethren complain, we can not, 
with all our respect for their judgment, think it consistent with the established rules 
of judicial proceedings, or with justice to ourselves, or to Dr. Bushnell, to review that 
decision, or to institute a new investigation of the case, until new evidence of a deci- 
sive character is presented to us." 

Besides, if they reconsidered and presented for trial on the ground of external dis- 
satisfaction, they must do it affcdmt the Article of the Platform which requires them 
to " examine the heresy carefully," and act upon their own judgment, finding "jtwi 
occasion." External dissatisfaction, if unrighteous in the matter of it, might even 
be a valid reason why they should shelter the subject against his persecutors. 
Doubtless it is the right of one Association to be dissatisfied with the proceedings of 
another, and where they shelter a heresy because they are in it themselves, to with- 
draw fellowship. But since my Association also voted, in reply to Fairfield West, 
" their sympathy with them in their attachment to those doctrines of the gospel sup- 
posed to be controverted " by me, and even " protested against the conclusion that 
they give their sanction to any peculiarities of my scheme of doctrine," the whole 
diflference between the two Associations seems to be a difference of judgment, as 
regards my soundness, under the same standards equally accepted by both ; hence 
that my heresy is sheltered by no apostacy which justifies an impeachment of their 
proceedings ; hence that the brethren of Fairfield, in continuing their agitations for 
so long a time against these proceedings and insisting on their revision, are in fact 
demanding that their judgment (not their standards, but their judgment) shall be a 
law to the judgments of other Associations — which, if I am right, is the essence of 
faction. 
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Need I add what must be evident to any intelligent person, 
that after two whole years of public agitation against me, in 
which some of the leading members of the Consociation had 
themselves been openly engaged, insisting chat I should some- 
how be arraigned before tlhemselveBj that body was plainly inca- 
pable now of a trial that would be better than a mockery of 
justice. 

For these and other reasons I remained silent and allowed 
you to act your pleasure as regards a vote of withdrawal leav- 
ing the matter wholly to your judgment. I am the more ready 
to believe that your judgment was right, as all your conduct 
in this matter has been from the first, that you differed among 
yourselves at the beginning, and then, after a frill discussion, 
than which none was ever more calm and moderate, united in 
a perfectly unanimous vote. I discover no appearance of schism, 
or violence in the mattor, more than in the manner. The 
Association that had been instigating these proceedings to 
bear down the judgment of the one to which I belonged and 
obtain a presentment in spite of their judgment, were infring- 
ing all principles of order and peace, as truly as the courts of 
one county would be, in a like agitation against the courts and 
verdicts of another, and there seemed to be no other mode of 
cutting short their proceedings so effective and peaceful, as to 
annihilate their hope by a peremptory, silent vote, which it was 
your unquestionable right to pass. 

I need not say how truly I regret jmy disturbance of your 
relations to other churches on my account. More than all do I 
regret the terms of qualified disfellowship existing between 
you and some of the sister churches of our city -r^ as fit sub- 
ject of regret and Christian sorrow, as if chargeable to no other 
cause than to my heresies. The spectacle we present in this 
matter is, to say the least, very singular. You belong to a church 
organized under exactly the same articles with other churches 
of the city, articles that I have never sought to change, arti- 
cles that I read on every admission to the church and to which 
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I make no exception save that I regard the article on ability as 
a crudity of speculation and so far an unscriptural novelty^* 
and yet we are disowned by two of the churches holding these 
same articles, as being fatally heretical. It is very true that I 
have presented some explanations of three important doctrines, 
the trinity, the person* of Christ, and atonement, which differ 
in their shade from the explanations g^ven by my brethren. 
Are we therefore to exclude each other ? Still we can preach 
a trinity. Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three persons, in a 
hearty love of trinity itself, and regarding it as a conception i.f 
God without which he were a being practically distant from 
us. And if we should happen to preach the persons meaning 
something a little different by the word person^ just as all the 
wisest teachers of the ages before us have consented in the 
right to do, might we not have the. good sense to say that in 
effect we agree ? 

As regards the divinity of Christ, we have happily no ap- 
pearance of controversy. And if we do not conceive the phi- 
losophy of his person just alike, let it be enough that we can 
preach him as a person. Son of God and Son of Man, tempted 
in all points as we are without sin, one with us in the line of 
Adam, bom into the race, the child of a virgin, conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, grown up to be a perfect, the only perfect man, 
God manifest in the flesh. 

And as regards the work or sacrifice of Christ, we can agree 
in showing that he lives a suffering Ufe, dies a suffering death; 
that by his life and death he so compensates the dishonored 
law and fortifies the divine justice, that pardon is dispensed, not 
in mere paternal clemency, but in a way of justification ; con- 
sequently that we are justified by fidth without the deeds of 

" Art. Vn. We believe that men may accept the offers of salvation made to them 
in the gospel ; but that no one mU do this except he be drawn by the Father." In 
what speculations this article had its origin will not be doubtful. I tl^ink our Sav- 
iour had a better conception of the nature of human dependence, when he said, 
" No man can come to me except the Father which hath sent me draw him," and 
I accept the article onlr as accepting his words alluded to in the form of it. 
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the law, and so that Christ is made unto us wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification, and redemption. 

Is there no footing left us here of Christian fellowship ? In 
these Articles prepared by our others to be the bond of truth 
and order for their children, on this common ground as regards 
the points in question back of the Articles, can it be said that 
the fellowship we love and pray for and would tenderly cherish 
is rent asunder by us ? Is it hereafter to be the reproach of 
my ministry that I have led you thus away from the faith and 
made you aliens to your brethren ? That I know is not your 
opinion. And when the smoke of these accusations is cleared 
away, I mistake if it be not a wonder to many by what process 
they have been raised. 

To sum up all then, brethren, I thank my Grod upon every 
remembrance of you, always in every prayer of mine for you 
all, making request with joy for your fellowship in the gospel 
from the first day imtil now. You have been immovable and 
true in your fidelity to me. Assailed by powerful combinations, 
you have never lost your balance, but have given an example 
of patience, moderation and firmness, in which I must do vio- 
lence to my christian feeling as a pastor, not to ofier you my 
hearty congratulations. Tou have never been a captious peo- 
ple. It is a long time since I have heard any compliunt of 
my preaching but two : one that I preach too long sermons, 
which is sometimes true ; and the other that I preach Christ 
too much, which I cannot think is a fault to be repented 
of, for Christ is all and beside him there is no gospel to be 
preached or received. Meantime you have never been inat- 
tentive to my wants, but have kept me always on the sunny 
side of comfort. Three times have you raised my salary with- 
out any suggestion from me — from ^1200 to ^2000. A few 
months*after you had liqmdated your debt by a heavy subscript 
tion, when my health was fiuling by protracted labor, you 
advanced me the money necessary to defray my expenses for 
a year in Europe, continued my salary, and supplied the puljdt 
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yourselves. Again you did the same the last year during my 
absence of months in a journey to the West, not to speak of 
the innumerable tokens of interest in me and my family shown 
by methods more private. And, what is more grateful to me 
than all beside, I think you have endeavored to extract some 
spiritual benefit from my unworthy and very defective ministry. 
Nothing has ever touched my heart so tenderly as to hear, in my 
late absence, of your volimtary meeting for prayer and spirit- 
ual communion on two afternoons of the week. And nothing 
fills me with a hope so exhilarating for the good future to come, 
as the confidence that you are deeper than you were in the 
fisdth of Christ, and readier for every good work by which his 
cause may be advanced. In short, that day of snow and storm 
in which I came was the herald, I have found, of warmth and 
peace in all the days to come. Qod bless you, my dear flock, 
and keep you as he has done hitherto, in all the ways of truth 
and patience, that your work may be perfect and entire, want- 
ing nothing. 

I wish I had time to speak of the defects in my ministry, 
which I have discovered in the review of these twenty years. 
But these I must leave with God, only praying that he will 
pardon them for the past, and help me to mend them in the 
fiiture. 

I wish it were possible also to speak of the way in which he 
has led mo on out of the difficulties and reserved questions which 
encompassed my early ministry. I will only say that Christian- 
ity is opened to me now as a new heaven of truth, a supernat- 
ural heaven, wide as the firmament, possible only to faith, to 
that luminous, clear and glorious. This one thing I have found, 
that it is not in man to think out a gospel, or to make a state of 
light by phosphorescence at his own center. He can have the 
great mystery of godliness only as it is mirrored in his heart 
by an inwary revelation of Christ. Do the will and you shall 
know the doctrine — this is the truth I have proved by my 
twenty years of experience. 



I And now what is there to come ? Twenty yeaw ai'e gone. 
What arc the veaw to brin^ ii3 m the future still hid from our 
knowledge ? That wc cannot know. That I have another 
twenty years of ministiy to perform among you is improbable. 
Who of you I shall follow to your rest, how soon you will follow 
me to mine, we cannot know. For myself it is my prayer that 
what remains of my life may be wholly given to my work, 
that by no self-indulgence I may weaken its efiFectiveness, and 
that I may so abide in Christ as to make every thing done a 
contribution to the honor of his name. I feel that I have done 
little. I am more and more pressed with desire to do more, as 
my time shortens, and even begin to fear that it is already too 
short to do any thing. I trust that we shall be ever united as 
we have been, and that no root of bitterness will ever spring up 
between us. Should I continue long, you will by and by have 
the infirmities of an old man to bear, his decay, his slowness, the 
sense of his inability to make youthful impressions. Then the 
utmost claim I can have upon you will begin to be what I have 
been to you before. But I will not anticipate. Only let us be 
joined to the Lord, and so become one spirit in all that is to 
come. As God has put it in our hearts to know him better and 
be more ready to his work, let us go on compacted in a holy 
fellowship of duty and prayer, and let me have it as the joy of 
my ministry, that the chain which binds us together has never 
once been parted. And when the last hour comes, when the 
earth is receding and heavenly visions opening to the sight, let 
me bo able still to remember my dear people, and whisper mj 
blessing on you for your fellowship in the gospel from the first 
day until*— now. * 
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LETTER I. 



Rev. and Dear Sir. 

When your " Discourses on Christian Nurture" were first pub- 
lished, they created much dissatisfaction in different parts of New 
England. 1 addressed to you a letter pointing out some of the 
grounds of this dissatisfaction. This, I endeavored to do, with 
candor and fairness, and in a kind and fraternal spirit. I read the 
manuscript to several judicious friends, and afterwards to the 
Hartford North Association, which, as you know, is composed of 
ministers of different theological views. The members present, 
expressed their unanimous approbation of it, and requested that it 
might be published. All of the brethren who were absent, except- 
ing one or two, have since, either by letter, or in conversation, 
signified to me their approbation, and have spoken particularly in 
commendation of the spirit with which the letter was written. It 
was my hope and expectation, therefore, that whatever opinion 
vou might entertain of the justness of my strictures, they would be 
kindly received. But in this I have been disappointed. You 
speak of the letter indeed as " a remarkably quiet epistle ;" but 
it seems to have greatly disturbed your equanimity. You regard 
it as a personal attack upon yourself; "not as an instrument of 
reason, but of mischief;" and you seem at a loss for terms in 
which to express your indignation. Your indignation^ however, 
is not vented so much against me personally, as against the Insti- 
tution with which I am connected, and the whole Pastoral Union 
of Connecticut. " Dost thou well to be angry ? " 

The manner in which the letter was received, induced me to 
form the purpose of troubling you no more ; and were I to consult 
my own feelings merely, I should still adhere to that purpose. 
But the progess of events has convinced me and others, that the 
cause of^truth demands a further discussion of some of the points 
brought into view in the volume which you have recently pub- 
lished, entitled ** Views of Christian Nurture, and subjects adja- 
cent tfiereto.'' This book has been extensively c\xc»i^^^ -vi^^'xfiL 
some quarten bigbly extolled. A. coomieiidiaXAri t«<Tvs<« oV^ «^ 
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peared in the New Englander for January, a work which exerts 
great influence over a certain portion of the Christian community. 
Considering the pains which are taken to recommend your book 
to the churches, it is doubtless destined to exert an influence. It 
is hence important that its claims to a favorable regard, should be 
thoroughly examined. It is this consideration which has induced 
me to address you again. 

I am under no necessity of appearing again before the public, to 
vindicate my former letter ; for that letter remains unanswered. 
You do not deign to answer it. You say indeed, " there was 
really nothing in it to answer." Be it so. How comes it to pass 
that you are so greatly disturbed by a letter which contains noth- 
ing worthy of notice ? Permit me also to ask, whether it is quite 
.consistent for you to attribute to such an insignificant production, 
effects so powerful ? You say, " The * Letter' is a remarkably 
quiet epistle, but it has been industriously circulated, and the * dan- 
gerous tendencies,' like the fuse hissing upon a bomb, have thrown 
the Ancient and Honorable Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
including for aught that appears, the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company itself, into a general panic." You seem indeed to 
attribute the dissatisfaction with your " Discourses," almost en- 
tirely to the influence of this ** Letter." You say to the Conmiit- 
tee of the Mass. S. S. S., " Not a word of complaint against my 
tract had you heard, till you heard it from Connecticut. None 
have you yet heard, probably, save in voices that are only echoes 
of the alarm from Coni\pcticut." Now it is very strange, that you 
should attribute to a production which you affect to treat vrith 
such contempt, an influence so powerful and extensive. 

But is there in the letter " really nothing to answer ? " — ^nothing 
which, if answerable, it behoves you to answer ? I endeavored to 
show that what you have advanced is adapted to encourage per- 
sons to presume that they are Christians, while they are strangers 
to genuine piety. This indeed, was a prominent object of my 
letter. If you wish your views to be adopted by the churches, 
does it not become you to show that they are not liable to this 
objection ? 

I attempted also to show that your theory of " an organic con- 
nection, as regards character, subsisting^ between the parent and 
child," is without support either from reason or scripture. Is here 
nothing which it behoves you to answer ? 

And passing various other points, is there nothing which needs 
to be answered in what I have said in opposition to your view of 
baptismal regeneration ? Permit me to say, you have adopted a 
very short and easy method of disposing of my pamphlet — a 
method, as you must be aware, which is often adopted rather 
from necessity than from choice. 

I said in my letter, '^ It is possible that you have not been fully 
understood, and that your views correctly mterpreted, do not poa- 
aeBs tha^ dangeroMA tendency which they, hav« been supposed to 
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possess. If it be so, it is certainly desirable that such explana- 
tions should be made as are necessary to disabuse the public mind ; 
and if the following strictures should be the means of calling forth 
from you satisfactory explanations, their object will be answered." 

In saying this, I meant to give you a fair opportunity to remove 
dissatisfaction by a frank explanation of your meaning, provided 
the dissatisfaction was occasioned by a misunderstanding. And 
how do you meet this proposition ? Do you meet it with kind- 
ness ancf candor ? Do you treat your brethren as if you believed 
they were laboring under an honest mistake, and do you manifest 
a desire to relieve their minds ? Nothing like this, i ou say, allu- 
ding to me, ''When a man comes before the public to assail 
another, without taking some degree of pains to be master of the 
subject and the meaning of what he assails, he is not entitled to an 
answer." But Sir, when a man comes before the public, propoundr 
ing a new doctrine which he claims to be of great practical impor- 
tance, ought he not to desire to make himself understood ? And 
if he finds that he is extensively misunderstood, is it not due to 
himself, and due to the Christian conmiunity, that he should ex- 
plain his meaning, and thus disabuse the public i&ind ? I can 
assure you that I did '' take some degree of pains" to understand 
your meaning ; and I have had opportunity to know, that if I mis- 
understood you, you have been very extensively misunderstood. 
But 1 have yet to learn that I have misunderstood you. 

But you have a still more weighty charge. You say, " The 
most effective points that are made against my discourses, are 
made so only by the misrepresentations of the critics themselves ; 
and these misrepresentations are so interwoven with their argu- 
ments against me, that 1 am discouraged from any attempt to 
answer them ; for I see beforehand that the same treatment prac- 
ticed against my answer, will turn that also into the same confu- 
sion,, and since I have no hope of being permitted to stand before 
the public in my own opinions, unless I go on to reclaim, and reas- 
sert what is taken from me, till misrepresentation is out of breath, 
I may as well submit first as last." 

Permit me to ask, do you mean by this, that it is out of your 
power so to state your views, that candid men will understand 
them ? Or do you meaa that your critics are such unreasonable 
and dishonest men, that they will willfully pervert them ? Just 
think of the position which you have taken. You have come be- 
fore the public vnth a scheme of Christian nurture, which you 
acknowledge to be different from that which conunonly prevails 
in the churches. It produces dissatisfaction, and is supposed to 
contain errors of great practical importance. You are told, how- 
ever, that possibly you have been misunderstood, and are respect- 
fully requested, if it be so, to make your meaning plain. But 
mstead of doing this, you insist that you are grossly m^repre- 
sentedy and ^' tiiiese misrepresentations, you say, " are so inter- 
woven virith all their arguments agaixu!»t Tcyb) >^iaX \ vksl ^v^^sqs:^^^^ 
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from any attempts to answer them.** And do you then give it op 
as a hopeless task ? Have you set forth a system which you can- 
not vindicate ? Is it indeed so very difficult to expose a misrepre- 
sentation ? If a meaning has been put upon your language which 
it was not intended to convey, is it not very easy for you to state 
what your meaning was, and thus to show the fallacy of the rea- 
soning which was based on a misinterpretation of your language ! 
But the truth is, you have not been misrepresented. 

To justify your charge of misrepresentation against me, you 
have adduced three cases, which 1 will now examine in their 
order. 

The first is taken from the following statement. " There are 
many parents who are eminently pious, and whose piety shines in 
nothing more conspicuously than in the education of their children. 
But they see no evidence that their children are pious. On the 
contrary, they think they see decisive evidence that they are not. 
To such parents you say< * If you have endeavored to realize the 
very truth I here affirm, but find that your children do not exhibit 
the character you have looked for ; if thejr seem to be intractable 
to religious ihnuences, and sometimes to display an apparent aver- 
sion to the very subject of religion itself, you are not, of course, 
to conclude that the doctrine I here maintain is untrue, or imprac* 
ticable. You may be unreasonable in your expectations of yoiur 
children. Possibly, there may be seeds of holy principle in them 
which you do not discover.' " 

To make out your charge of misrepresentation, you say, " To 
such 1 did not say. I was addressing Christians of only ordinary 
fidelity, and such, in fact, as I actually and expressly conjectured 
may have failed of success by their own delinquencies." Now 
vrili you be so good as to Iook into your discourses, and notice 
what you did say. There is not the slightest intimation given 
that you was " addressing Christians of only ordinary fidelity.'' 
You was addressing Christian parents who "have endeavored 
to realize the very truth [you] here affirm," that is, who " have 
endeavored^^ to do their duty to their children, hoping to see in 
them evidence of piety in their early years, but who see no such 
evidence. This is the class of parents of whom I was speaking, 
viz. of those who " have endeavored" to be faithiul, but whose 
children " do not exhibit the character [they] have looked for." 
Where then, I ask, is the misrepresentation ? 

My objection to what you had affirmed was, that it encouraged 
parents to presume that their children were pious, when they not 
only gave no evidence of the fact, but when they seemed " intrac- 
table to religious influences," and displayed " an apparent aversion 
to the very subject of religion itself. I supposed, of course, that 
you had reference to those who had " endeavored" to be faithful, 
and who were distinguished for their fidelity. If, however, you 
had reference to those only "of ordinary fidelity^" it greatly 
strengthens mj objection. For if such parents are not to con- 
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elude that their children are destitute of piety because they seem 
" intractable to religious influences, and sometimes to display an 
apparent aversion to the very subject of religion itself," then surely, 
parents of greater fidelity have no reason to draw such a conclu- 
sion; for according to your doctrine, if parents are faithful, they 
have a right to believe that their children will be Christians from 
the commencement of their moral existence. Now what I have 
stated is a fact which cannot be denied. " There are many par- 
ents, who are eminently pious, and whose piety shines in nothing 
more conspicuously than in the education of tneir children. But 
they see no evidence that their children are pious. On the con- 
trary, they think they see decisive evidence that they are not.'* 
How do you accoimt for this fact ? One of the ways in which 
you attempt to account for it, and that against which my objection 
is made, is, that notwithstanding these outward appearances, their 
" children may have seeds of holy principle in them'' which are 
not yet discovered. It is true tnat you mention other ways in 
which the fact may be accounted for. But this is one way ; and 
it is "to this that I object ; because, as it seems to me, it encoura- 
ges parents to indulge unwarrantable presumptions in regard to 
the charax)ter of their children, and children to indulge unwarrant- 
able presumptions in regard to their own character. I now appeal 
to you, and to the candid reader, whether I have given an unfair 
representation of your views. If I mistook in supposing that your 
address was intended for parents of a higher degree of fidelity, 
than those for whom it actually was intended, it only strengthens 
my objection. And yet you say, " if I had written my name on a 
sheet of paper, and this critic had then written a note of hand 
over it, he would not have committed a worse violation of my 
rights, and the rights of the public, than he has done by this little 
preface." This, you must be aware, is a very serious accusation — 
an accusation which ought not to be made without the most con- 
clusive proof to sabstantiate it. But, if I mistake not, I have 
shown that it is made without one particle of proof. 

In the same connection, you quote the following from the ad- 
dress which I supposed a pastor might make, on your principles, 
to the baptized children of his flock. " If your parents are truly 
pious and faithful, you have a right to presume that you have been 
bom again, although neither you nor your parents can, as yet, 
discern any evidences of a renewed heart." To this you say, "A 
very serious account has any man to meet, who wrongs the public 
by throwing thus into confusion, salutary and healthful doctrine ; 
who practices on the fears of the timorous, by warning them of 
poisons which he himself has injected." 

Do you mean by this that the above address contains a misrep- 
resentation of your views ? If so, why have you not made it ap- 
pear? Evidently because you could not do it. Have you not 
maintained that there is ^* such a connection" between the parent 
and the child, " as induces the conviotioii tha.l.tik'ft ^\«swi\w: ^^^ 
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one is actually included in that of the other ? " Have you not also 
maintained that infant baptism is a '^ rite which supposes the fact 
of an organic connection of character between the parent and child ; 
a seal of faith in the parent applied over to the child, on the 
ground of a presumption that his faith is wrapped up in the par- 
ent's faith, so that he is accounted a believer from the beginning ?* 
Have you not also explicitly informed Christian parents, that they 
are not to conclude that tneir children have no " seeds of holy 

{)rinciple in them," because as yet they discover no evidence of the 
act ? And is it not the object of your whole book to show \hat 
if parents are faithful, they have a right to believe that their chil- ' 
dren will be Christians from earliest infancy ? If these things are 
so, I ask, is not the conclusion inevitable, that ^baptized children, 
whose parents are " truly pious and faithful,'*^ have a right to pre- 
sume that they have been born again, although neither they nor 
their parents can, as yet, discern any evidences of a renewed 
heart ? I venture to say, there is not a demonstration of Euclid 
more irresistible than this conclusion from the premises which you 
have furnished. If then it contains poison, who is responsible for 
injecting it ? 

The second example of misrepresentation with which you charge 
me, is taken from what is said of the German people. You had 
said, " In Germany, for example, the church includes all the peo- 
ple ; and it is remarkable that under a scheme so loose, and with 
so much pernicious error taught in the pulpit, there is yet so much 
of deep religious feeling, so much of lovely and simple character, 
and a savour of Christian piety, so generally prevalent in the com- 
munity. So true is this, that the German people are every day 
spoken of as a people religious by nature ; no other way being ob- 
served of accounting for the strong religious bent which they man- 
ifest. Whereas it is due, beyond any reasonable question, to the 
fact that children are placed under a form of treatment which ex- 
pects them to be religious, and are not discouraged by the demand 
of an experience above their years." To this I replied, " And are 
we then to go to Germany for the true idea of Christian educa- 
tion ? * Under a scheme so loose, and with so much of pernicious 
error taught in the pulpit,' are we to expect to find more lovely 
forms of piety, and better examples of parental faithfulness, than 
in our own happy New England ? But the German people are 
every day spoken of as a people religious by nature. And sup- 
pose they are religious by nature." Now wherein have I misrep- 
resented you ? You say I have held you up to the public, " as 
actually asserting that the German people are religious by na- 
ture." No such thing. I had just quoted your language in which 
you account for the " strong religious bent which they manifest,'* 
by a reference to their mode of education. I then replied to those 
whom you quote as affirming that the German people are religious 
by nature. I meant to admit, that what they assert is probablj 
true ip r^giurd to ^ gr^t proportipDi Qf that people, viaj. th^t theur 
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religion is nothing but natural religion — such a religion as implies 
no change of the natural heart. How then have I misrepresented 
you ? Truly if you wished to make out your charge of misrep- 
resentation against me, you must have been driven to great straits, 
or you never would have adduced this example. 

You have one more example. It is thus stated. " I had spo- 
ken of discovering in the relation of parent and child something 
like a law of organic connection, cls regards character, between 
them, perhaps such a connection as induces the conviction that the 
character of the one is included in that of the other, as a seed is 
formed in the capsule, &c. These forms of expression are quoted, 
and then the critic says, disregarding the words in italics — * I 
would seriously ask, whether those who are children of God, are 
not [on this supposition,] born of blood ? ' as if I had been speak- 
ing of a vascular connection.'* Vascular connection ! Do you 
suppose that bhad reference to a vascular connection ? F alluded 
to that passage of scripture in which it is asserted that true believ- 
ers " are born, not of blood.''* Does this refer to a vascular con- 
nection ? What I meant is clearly evident from the very next sen- 
tence, in which I ask, "is not grace hereditary?" I meant to 
inquire, whether, according to your principles, piety is not trans- 
mitted from parent to child, just as depravity is, and other proper- 
ties of the soul which children inherit from their parents. And 
wherein have I misrepresented you ? Whether my inference is 
correct is another question. The present question is, have I mis- 
tated your principles, or misconstrued your language ? I claim 
that I have not. You certainly have not proved that 1 have. 
These are all the cases to which you refer, and I now submit the 
question whether you have made good your charges. 
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Rev. and Dear Sir. 

The several treatises contained in the volume which you have 
recently published, embrace a variety of topics, but they all have 
some relation to the doctrine of your " Discourses on Christian 
Nurture." This doctrine is thus stated by yourself. 

" What is the true idea of Christian education ? I answer in 
the following proposition, which it will be the aim of my argument 
to establish, viz : That the child is to grow tip a Christian. 
In other words, the aim, effort and expectation should be, not as is 
commonly assumed, that the child is to ctow up in sin, to be con- 
verted after he comes to mature age ; but that he is to open on 
the world as one that is spiritually renewed, not remembering the 
time when he went through a technical experience, but seeming to 
have loved what is good from his earliest years." By tMe phrase 
** to open on the world, as one that is spiritually renewed, I un- 
derstand you to mean, to be a Christian from the commencement 
of moral agency ; for you say in another place, " I take my stand 
at the birth point of the will, (not of the body) and there I say that 
the Christian child ought to emerge into individuality, not as ripen- 
ed into sin, and set off in it, but as one that is regenerated, quick- 
ened unto spiritual life. In other words, it is the privilege of the 
Christian, not that he is destined to give birth to a tainted life, 
and then cease, but by the grace of God dwelling in him, and in 
the child, fashioning his own character as a mold for the child, 
and the child to a plastic conformity with the mold provided, he 
may set forth the child into life, as a seed after him — one that is 

Erepared unto a godly life by causes prior to his own will, that is, 
y* causes metaphysically organic." 
You do not undertake to decide when moral agency and indi- 
vidual accountability commence ; but your theory, if I understand 
it, is, that the child, properly trained, will, at that point, " open on 
the world" a Christian. You thus make the parent responsible 
for the character of his child. If the child is not pious from this 
early period, the fact, you suppose, must, in all ordinary cases, be 
attributed to some defect in its Christian nurture — ^to some crimi- 
nal negligence on the part of the parent. I say, in all ordinary 
cases, for you admit, that in some cases^ the result may be Idnr 
dered by the fault of the church. 
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Far be it from me, to detract one iota from parental responsibil^ 
ity. I believe it to be unspeakably great. I will go as far as you, 
or any other man, in inculcating parental duty. I believe it to be 
the duty of parents to do all that they can do, by example, instruc- 
tion, and discipline, for the spiritual welfare of their children. But 
when they have done their duty, they must leave the result with 
God. It belongs to them, as it does to the ministers of the gos- 
pel, to plant and water, but God must give the increase. 

You complain that not one of the " thirteen arguments,'' addu- 
ced in your discourses, has been answered. They may not have 
been taken up particularly, and been formally considered. But 
if your doctrine has been shown to be f^se, your arguments are 
overthrown of course. But that you may have no more occasion 
for this complaint, I will examine your arguments one by one. 

You say, 1. " There is no absurdity in supposing that children 
are to grow up in Christ." Be it so. What then ? Have we 
reason to expect a thing will certainly take place, because there is 
no absurdity in supposing that it may take place ? There is no 
absurdity in supposing that all the inhabitants of Hartford may be 
converted and become pious. Does this furnish a sufficient reason 
to expect they all will become pious ? Your argument reduced to 
a syllogism, stands thus. 

There is reason to believe that a thing will take place, if ther^ 
is no absurdity in supposing that it may take place. 

But there is no absurdity in supposing that the children of pious 
parents who are faithfully trained, may grow up in Christ. 

Therefore — There is reason to believe that such children will 
grow up in Christ. 

You see at once, that your major proposition needs proof — and 
that if it is assumed to be true, your argument will take a tremen- 
dous sweep. You may prove by it that all the saints and angels 
in heaven may be expected to apostatize, for there is no absurdity 
in supposing that they may apostatize. 

You say, 2. " It is to be expected that Christian education will 
radically differ from that which is not Christian." Very true. It 
is also to be expected that the preaching of the true gospel, will 
differ radically from the preaching of heresy. But are we hence 
to conclude, that all who hear the true gospel, will be immediately 
converted ? Can there be no Christian education which does not 
result in the conversion of the child at the very commencement of 
his moral existence ? Then we have reason to beUeve, that there 
has been very little Christian education in the world, hitherto. 
But you say, " It is the very character and mark of all unchristian 
education, that it brings up the child for future conversion." In- 
deed ! I had supposed "it is the very character and mark of" 
some " unchristian education, that it brings up the child" to be- 
lieve that he will never need any conversion. 

You say, 3. *^ It is a fact that all Christian parents would l\k<& 
to see their children grow up in piety \ «iMi \!tyb\ife\X«t ^3ttsssfi««xA 
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they are, the more earnestly they desire it ; and the more lovely 
and constant the Christian spirit they manifest, the more likely is 
it, in general, that their children will early display the Christian 
character." 

Ans. It is a fact that all Christian ministers would like to see 
all their people groW up in piety, and the better ministers they are, 
the more earnestly they desire it ; and the more lovely and con- 
stant the Christian spirit they manifest, the more likely is it, in 
general, that their labors will be crowned with success. And are 
we hence to conclude that ministers are responsible for the char- 
acter of their people — ^that if all their people do not grow up in 
piety, the fault must be«theirs ? It is true that pious parents would 
like to see their children grow up in piety. But they are not 
always permitted to see all that they would like to see. David 
would have been glad to see Absalom a devoted servant of God ; 
and Aaron doubtless earnestly desired the conversion of Nadab 
and Abihu. But their desire was not gratified. But you ask) 
" Why should a Christian parent, the deeper his piety, and the 
more closely he is drawn to God, be led to desire, the more earn- 
estly, what, in God's view, is even absurd and impossible ?" Ab- 
surd, and impossible ! Who maintains that it is absurd and Impos- 
sible that children should " early display the Christian character?** 
That God is able to renew the heart of an infant, is not disputed. 
But the question is, whether, if parents are faithful, he will, as a 
general thing, renew thus early, the hearts of their children. Of 
this we need some other proof than the desire of the parents ; 
unless it can be shown that the desires of good and faithful men, 
are always gratified. You say again — " If it be generally seen 
that the children of such are the more likely to become Christians 
early, what forbids the hope that if they were better Christians 
still, living a moie single and Christ-like life, and more cultivated 
in their views of family nurture, they might not see their children 
grow up in piety. Or if they may not always see it as clearly as 
they desire, might they not be able to implant some holy principle^ 
which shall be the seed of a Christian character in their children, 
though not developed fully and visibly till a later period in life ?" 

Christian parents " able to implant some holy princtple*^ in the 
hearts of their children ! Those who are Christians " are bom — 
not of the will of man — but of God^ Such power does not belong 
to man. It is God's work to renew the heart. " Ye are his work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works." The Chris- 
tian parent is no more " able to implant some holy principle" in 
the heart of his child, than he is to raise the dead, or to create a 
world. > 

You say, 4. "Assuming the corruption of human nature, when 

should we think it wisest to undertake, or expect a remedy ? When 

evil is young and phant to good, or when it is confirmed by years 

ofsinfulhabitr " When sWld toe think it vrvft^atr'— We.' Are 

"'e competent to decide what it is vriaeat iot GcAXo ft.o^ M^^ 
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bad thought it wisest to sanctify in infancy all who are to be the 
heirs of his kingdom, why has he not done it ? Why was not Paul 
converted wKile evil in his heart was " young and pliant to good," 
and before it was " confirmed by sinful habit?" Why were Bun- 
yan, and Newton, and (xardiner, suffered to live so many years in 
impenitence, and to become such signal examples of wickedness ? 
And why have most of those who have hitherto been made the 
trophies of redeeming grace, lived some years, at least, in impeni- 
tence and unbelief? \las, what are all our speculations worth, 
which miUtate against the word and the providence of God? JBut 
you say, " How easy it is then" (that is, in childhood,) " as com- 
pared with the stubborness of adult years, to make all wrong seem 
odious, all good lovely and desirable." Not so very easy ; for 
nothing short of Almighty power can do it. The combined power 
of men and angels, is not sufficient to renew the heart even of a 
little child. Every child is by nature spiritually dead ; and no 
power short of that which can raise the dead, is adequate to impart 
spiritual life. ** You hath he quickened, who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins." 

It is true, that the minds of children are very susceptible of 
religious itapressions. These impressions are apt to be perma- 
nent, and they operate as powerful restraints upon the sinful pro- 
pensities of the heart, and also as means of conviction ; but they y 
never change the moral disposition. This can be done only by the •^ 
special agency of the Holy Spirit. You ask " Who can think it 
necessary that the plastic nature of childhood must first be hard- 
ened into stone, and stiffened into enmity towards God and all 
duty, before it can become a candidate for Christian character ?" 
Who can think it necessary ! No one thinks it necessary. But 
the thing about which we are inquiring, is not what is necessary 
or impossible. No one doubts that God can renew the heart of a 
child. But the question is, whether we are warranted to suppose 
he will, as a general thing, renew the hearts of children in infancy, 
if their parents are faithftil. Why were not the hearts of Paul, 
and Bunyan, and Newton, and Gardiner, renewed before they 
were " hardened into stone, and stiffened into enmity towards God 
and all duty ?" Was God hindered from doing it, by any necessity, 
or natural impossibility ? 

You say, 5. " It is impUed in all our religious philosophy, that 
if a child ever does any thing in a right spirit, ever loves anything 
because it is good and right, it involves the dawn of a new life. 
This we cannot deny or doubt without bringing in question our 
whole scheme of doctrine. Is it then incredible that some really 
good feeling should be called into exercise in a child ?" 

I answer — Not at all incredible, if God shall see fit to renew 
the heart of the child. But does this prove that the child of 
every Christian parent who is faithful, will " open on the world as 
one that is spiritually renewed ?" Far from it. 

You 9a,y, 6. " Children have been eiq traiwed ^xkSH^xV^x^xs^ssn^ 
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ber the time when they began to be reliffious.'* Be it so. How 
many of this description can be found f Read over the biogra- 
phies of good men — and of those especially whose parents were 
distinguished examples of parental fidelity. And how many will 
you find, who could not remember the time when they began to 
be religious? Go through the churches of New England, (and in 
what other churches on the globe will you find more genuine 
piety ?) and how large a proportion of the members will tell you, 
they cannot remember the time when they were dead in tres- 
passes and sins ? Probably not one in fifty. A large part of them, 
it is true, have been converted in youth. A considerable number 
would not be able to fix upon tne hour and the day when their 
hearts were changed. But all, with few exceptions, well remem- 
ber the time when the love of God was not in them. In explor- 
ing the churches, you would find many parents, all of whose chil- 
dren are hopefully pious. But were they sanctified in infancy? 
Did they "open on the world," Christians? Such cases you 
would find exceedingly rare. The evidence of facts, therefore, is 
entirely against your doctrine. 

But you inform us, that there are churches in other countries, 
which " regard Christian piety more as a habit of life, formed 
under the training of childhood, and less as a marked spiritual 
change in experience." But it remains to be proved, that those 
"^ who are really pious in such communities, have become so in 
infancy. Probably this is true of very few of them. Besides — 
There is reason to believe that very many of the professors of 
religion in such communities, are only nominal Christians. In 
Germany, for example, where the people are said to be religious 
by nature, if any credit is due to the testimony of those who have 
taken pains to ascertain the religious state of that country, much 
that passes under the name of religion, is widely different from the 
religion taught in the scriptures. The Unitarians in this country, 
" regard Christian piety more as a habit of life, formed under the 
training of childhood, and less as a marked spiritual change in 
experience." But what opinion are we to form of the piety of 
those who deny the fundamental doctrines of the gospel ? 

Your 7th argument is thus expressed, — 

" Once more — If we narrowly examine the relation of parent 
and child, we shall discover something like a law of organic con- 
nection, as regards character, subsisting between them — such a 
connection as makes it easy to believe, and natural to expect, that 
the faith of the one will be propagated in the other. Perhaps I 
should rather say, such a connection, as induces the conviction 
that the character of one is actually included in that of the other, 
as a seed is formed in the capsule, and being there matured by 
nutriment derived from the stem, is gradually separated from it." 

In regard to this I would say, it is mere assertion. That there 

j£f such a connection between the Christian parent and his child, 

as is here supposed, is an assumpticntv^wtfti^^^ oi ^^xiM^i. 
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And not only so, it is contradicted by experience and observation. 
You can scarcely find a child of pious parents, who has arrived to 
years of understanding, who does not know that his character was 
not included in that of his parents — ^that he was not a behever 
from the beginning. The same is evident from observation. The 
great mass of the children of pious parents give no more evidence 
of piety in their early years, than the children of other parents. 
They exhibit the same aversion to religion, and the same sinful 
propensities that are exhibited by others of their age. They may 
act under paore restraint, and be more regular in their outward 
conduct ; but in many ways which are perfectly intelligible, they 
manifest the bent of their hearts. How then could you say, "If 
we narrowly examine the relation of parent and child, we shall 
not fail to discover something like a law of organic connection,** 
&c. We certainly hsive failed to discover it. It is not a discov- 
ery. It is a mere hypothesis, as destitute of proof, as the theory 
that meteors are " fire-balls shot from the moon." Your argument, 
therefore, rests on an assumed fact, in favor of which there is no 
proof, but against which there is conclusive proof. 

Besides — I would inquire whether your argument, if it proves 
any thing, does not prove too much ? You do not claim that the 
character of children is, in all cases, like that of their parents. 
But if there is " such a connection" subsisting between them, " as 
induces the conviction that the character of one is actually included 
in that of the other," why are we not to beUeve that the resem- 
blance will exist in all cases? For example, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
Aaron, and Eli, and Samuel, and David, were all pious men ; — and if 
the character of their children was ^^ actually includecP^ in their char- 
acter, why were not all their children pious ? Do you say their 
religious character had defects? Be it so. Still it was a religious 
character, and if the character of their childreif was actually inclu- 
ded in theirs, why did they not exhibit a similar religious charac- 
ter ? The same difiiculty is suggested by the following illustran 
tion which you have adduced under this head. " The child, after 
birth, is still within the matrix of the parental life, and will be 
more or less for many years. And the parental life will be flow- 
ing into him all that time, just as naturally, and by a law as truly 
organic, as when the sap of the trunk flows into a limb." If this 
be so, I , ask, how is it possible that the character of the child 
should fail to partake of the character of the parent ? Do not all 
the limbs of a tree through which the sap circulates, partake of 
the nature of the trunk ? 

I have now examined all the arguments in your first discourse. 
You have six more in your second discourse, which are professedly 
derived from the scriptures. p 

The first is thus stated. " According to all that God has taught 
us, concerning his own dispositions, he desires on his part, that 
children should grow up in piety as earnestly as the parent can de 

3 
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sire it ; nay, as much more earnestly, as he hates sin more in- 
tensely, and desires good with less mixture, or qualification." 

Do you mean by this statement that God so desires the holiness 
of all children, that he will sanctify them in infancy ? Why then 

^are not all children pious ? Or do you mean that he thus desires 
the holiness of those children only whose parents are faithful ? 
What part of the word of God teaches you to make this distinc- 
tion ? Is not the salvation of one child as important, and, in itself 
considered, as desirable, as that of another ? Or do you mean 
that God desires to sanctify the hearts of all children in infancy, 
but cannot do it, unless the parents are faithful ? But '^ is any 
thing too hard for the Lord r' Has he not renewed the hearts 
even of adult sinners, and those too whose parents were ungodly ? 
But you say, God desires to bestow whatever spiritual grace is 
necesisary to the moral renovation of childhood, and will do it, un- 
less some collateral reasons in his plan, involving the extention of 
holy virtue, require him to withhold." And how do you know that 
there may not be *^ some collateral reasons in his plan," which may 
induce him to withhold his renewing grace in infancy, even when 
the parents are faithful ? Are you sufficiently acquainted with the 
divine plan to be certain that there can be no such reasons ? If 
you cannot, your argument rests on a mere assumption. 

You say, 2. " If there be any such thing as Christian nurture, 

' distinguished from that which is not Christian, which is generally 
admitted, and by the scriptures clearly asserted, then it is some 
kind of nurture which God appoints." Very true. What then? 
Does it follow that those parents who employ the means which 
" God appoints," in the education of their children, will certainly 
see them " open on the world" Christians ? But you ask, " Does 
it then, accord with the known character of God to appoint a 
scheme of education, the only proper result of which shall be, that 
children are trained up under it in sin ?" You might just as well 
ask, ** Does it then, accord with the known character of God," to 
suffer the preaching of his gospel which he has appointed, to be- 
come to some, a " savour of death unto death ?" You say again, 
** God appoints nothing of which sin and only sin is to be the proper 
and le^timate result, whether for a longer or a shorter term ; 
least of all, a mode of training which is to produce sin." Be it so. 
But God has appointed means of grace which siimers resist and 
pervert ; and wnen it is his purpose to make those means effect- 
ual, he does not always do it immediately. He sometimes makes 
his gospel the power of God unto salvation to those who have 
resisted it for years. And what authority have you to affirm, that 
if parents use the means which " God appoints," in the education 
of their children, he will make those means effectual to their con- 
version, at the very commencement of their moral existence ? 
May there be no '^ collateral reasons in his plan," which may 
induce him to delay the bestovnnent of his renewing grace ? God 
i> wont to try the faith of his people, and XW Yto\£A&^ \»^ " In due 
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season ye shall reap, if ye faint not." This has often been verified 
in the experience of pious parents. Those parents who are emi- 
nently pious and faithful, have frequently, and perhaps generally, 
been permitted to rejoice over the hopeful conversion of all their 
children. But their faith has in some instances been for a long 
time sorely tried. Do you say, if they had been more pious they 
would not have been thus tried ? I answer. If they had not been 
thus tried, they probably would not have been so pious as they 
were. " The trial of your faith, worketh patience, and patience 
experience, and experience hope." 

Vou say, 3. " God does expressly lay it upon us to expect that 
our children will grow up in piety, under the parental nurture, and 
assumes the possibility, that such a result may ordinarily be reali- 
zed. * Train up a child' — how ? — ^for future conversion ? No, 
but in the way he should go, and when he is old, he will not 
depart from it. In this text, as I said in my letter, " we are 
taught what has been found to be true in all ages of the church. 
Impressions made in childhood^ are usually permanent. Under 
faithful instruction dnd discipline, children lorm correct habits 
which they carry with them through life ; and many of them" (I 
might say, probably, a large proportion of them,) "become truly 
pious. But this text does not teach that if children are trained 
xrp in the way they should go, they will begin to walk in it before 
they are bom, (that is before they are really bom,) fot you tell 
us that " a child is really not bom- till he emerges from the infan- 
tile state.) And such a supposition is proved to be false, by the y 
whole history of the church." To how many parents can you •/ 
point me» all of whose children have grown up in piety from their 
earliest infancy ? I have some doubts whether you can point me 
to one. I certainly know of no such case. And have no parents 
experienced the fulfillment of this promise ? Was not Increase 
Mather trained up in the way he should go ? And is it not true 
that when he was old, he did not depart from it ? But it appears, 
from his own account, that he was not converted till he was fifteen 
years old. If the text under consideration, was intended to teach 
your doctrine, then, if an eminently pious and faithful man should 
have twelve children, and they should all be converted at the age 
of ten years, and should adorn the Christian character through life, 
it would be no fulfillment of this promise. According to your doc- 
trine, children who are not converted till after they have become 
moral agents, cannot have been trained up in the way they 
should go. 

You refer also, under this head, to the text on which your dis- 
courses were founded. " Bring them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord." This you say is *' a form of expression 
which indicates the existence of a Divine nurture that is to en- 
c<mipass the child, and mold him unto God ; so that he shall be 
brought up, as it were» in him." This is mystifying very •simple 
language, and giving to it a meaning which it was iiot \s&a\A^\r^ 
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convey. Nurture signifies instruction. Admonition means re* 
proof, or discipline. To bring up a child, therefore, in the nur* 
ture and admonition of the Lord, is to teach and govern him as 
God has required. The text relates solely to the duty of parents. 
It teaches nothing as to the results to be expected from the faith- 
ful dischurge of parental duty. It certainly does not teach, that 
if parents are faithful, their children will be pious from the com- 
mencement of their moral existence. 

You say, 4. " A time is foretold, as our churches generally be- 
lieve, when all shall know God, even from the least to the great- 
est ; that is, shall spiritually know him, or so that there shall be 
no need of exhorting one another to know him ; for intellectual 
knowledge is not carried by exhortation. If such a time is ever 
to come, then, at least, children are to grow up in Christ. Can 
it come too soon ?" 

It is undoubtedly true, that in the Millennium children will be 
converted early. But it remains to be proved, that they will then 
be pious from the commencement of their nloral existence. The 
text above referred to does by no means necessarily teach thi». 

Besides — ^Are we authorized to believe that every thing might 
be realized now, which will be realized at some niture period! 
" A time is foretold," when the man of sin shall be destroyed, 
when Mohammedan delusion, pagan idolatry, and Jewish infidel- 
ity shall come to an end. Why not ask, " Can it come too soon T 
A time is also foretold, when the saints will . be in the perfect 
image of their Saviour. Why not ask, " Can it come too soon ?" 

You say, 5 "We discover in the scriptures that the organic 
law, of which I have spoken, is distinctly recognized, and that 
character in children, is often regarded, as, in some very impor- 
tant sense, derivative from their parents. It is thus that ' sin has 
passed upon all men.' *By the offence of one, judgment came 
upon all.' Christian faith is also spoken of in a similar way. 
*The unfeigned faith which dwelt first in thy grand-mother Lois, 
and thy mother Eunice, and I am persuaded that in thee also.' " 

Permit me here to inquire, do you mean to affirm that grace is 
hereditary in the same sens^ that depravity is ? If you do not, 

?'our argument proves nothing. If you do, it proves too much, 
t proves that all the children of pious parents, without an excep- 
tion, are pious. For depravity is universal. Not an individual 
has escaped the infection. After Adam apostatized, he " begat a 
son in his own likeness ;" and that depraved likeness has been 
transmitted from parent to child, from that time to the present. 
" We have borne the image of the earthy." " As in Adam all 
die." " By the offence of one, judgment came upon all men unto 
condemnation." " By one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin, and so death hath passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned." " Who can bring a clean tning out of an unclean ? 
Not one." " What is man that he should be clean ? or he that is 
bom of a woman that he should be righteous ?" '' Behold I was 
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shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me." If 
then grace does descend from parent to child Uke depravity, no 
child of Christian parents can possibly fail of salvation. But this 
militates against known facts. 

Besides — According to this theory, the children of pious parents 
are Christians by nature^ and do not need to be bom again. But 
the scriptures assure us, that all " are hy nature children of wrath," 
and that " except a man be bom again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God." It is also declared, that true believers " are bom 
not of blood — ^but of God ;" which declaration I understand ex- 
pressly to contradict the theory that grace is transmitted from 
parent to child like depravity. 

But what is the meaning of Paul's address to Timothy ? I an- 
swer — ^it is a simple declaration expressing Paul's conviction that 
Timothy was a subject of the same faith which existed in his 
mother and grandmother. It may also hav^ been intended to 
remind Timothy of his obligations, arising from the fact that he 
had enjoyed the instructions and prayers of those eminently pious 
women. To understand the text to teach that faith is hereditary 
like depravity, is to put upon it a forced and most unnatural con- 
struction. 

Your last argument is "drawn from infant or household bap- 
tism." It rests on the assumed fact^ that baptism is to be admin- 
istered to the child " on the ground of a presumption that his faith 
is wrapped up in the parent's faith, so that lie is accounted a be- 
liever from the beginning.*' But where let me ask, do you leam 
this fact ? From the Bible ? No — ^but from your philosophy 
respecting "an organic connection" of character between the 
parent and the child. You say, " If you look upon a seed of 
wheat, it contains in itself, presumptively, a thousand generations 
of wheat ; though by reason of some fault in the cufiivation, or 
some speck of diseased matter in itself, it may, in fact, never re- 
produce at all. So the Christian parent has in his character, a 
germ which has power presumptively, to produce its like in his 
child ; — ^though bjr reason of some bad fault in himself, or possibly 
some outward hmdrance in the church, or some providence of 
death, it may fail to do so. Thus it is that infant baptism be- 
comes an appropriate rite. It sees the child in the parent, counts 
him presumptively a believer, and a Christian, and with the par- 
ent, baptizes him also." 

Now this, as I have said, is mere theory, unsupported by proof, 
and contradicted by experience and observation. It is also incon- 
sistent with principles which you have yourself advanced. It is 
universally admitted, by Pedobaptists, that when parents, howev- 
, er ungodly they may have been, are converted and received to the 
church, their children are to be baptized. Are they baptized on 
the presumption that their faith is wrapped up in the faitn of their 
parents, and that they are themselves believers and Christians ? 

But on what is this presumption founded^ A^cASt&si%\^^^^3Ei 
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doctrine, the children of pious parents become Christians througfa 
the influence of Christian Nurture. The child is for a lonff time 
" within the matrix of the parental life,** during which period ''the 

Earental life will be flowing into him** — " he opens into conscious 
fe under the soul of the parent streaming into his eyes and ears 
through the manners and tones of the nursery,** and thus by ''a 
gradual process/' the character of the parent is wrought into the 
child. Now suppose here is an ungocUy parent who has children 
one, three, four, six, eight, and ten years old. He is converted 
and received to the church, and in accordance with apostolic ex- 
ample, his children are baptized. And are they baptized on the 
presumption that they are Christians ? But how have they be- 
come Christians ? What Christian nurture have they enjoyed ? 
Ever since they were bom, the ungodly souls of their parents 
have been streaming into their eyes and ear's, — and how have they 
all at once been transformed into Christians? You certainly 
will not account for this fact by supposing that they have been re- 
newed by the special and immediate agency of the Holy Spirit, 
for this would be to resort to what you call, by way of derision, 
the " ictic theory." Supposing there were young children in the 
family of the Pnilippian jailor, what Christian nurture had they 
enjoyed, on account of which they were presumed to be Chris- 
tians as soon as he was converted f Again, — ^take the case men- 
tioned by the apostle ; '' the unbelieving husband is sanctified by 
the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband ; 
else were your children unclean ; but now are they holy.** The 
meaning of this passage, if I understand you, you suppose to be, 
that where only one of the parents is pious, the children are pre- 
sumptively pious, and are, on this ground, to be baptized. But 
how does tnis accord with your view of Christian nurture ? You 
give us to understand that when even both of the parents are 
pious, imless they are eminently faithful, the Christian nurture 
will be likely to be so vitiated as to fail of producing its appropri- 
ate effect. What then, have you reason to presume will be the 
fact, when one of the parents is not pious, and is constantly coun- 
teracting the influence exerted by the other ? Suppose here is a 
pious man, who has an ungodly wife. The care of the children 
m their infancy, devolves principally upon her. The children 
open *' into conscious life under the soul** of this ungodly " parent 
streaming into" their " eyes and ears through the manners and 
tones of the nursery.** Now, I ask, how, on your principles, you 
can presume that these children are pious ? You think it a wonder 
that Rebecca, although she was a godly woman, and had so good 
a husband as the patriarch Isaac, did not spoil both her children, 
Jacob and Esau. Must it not then be a greater wonder, if such 
an ungodly woman as is, not unfrequently, connected with a pious 
man, does not spoil her children? But it is true that ''the unbe- 
lieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving wife 
is sanctified by the husband ; else were your children unclean ; 
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but now are they holy," But what is the meaning of this text ? 
On this point, 1 will give you the views of Dr, Dwight. " The 
word unclean in almost all instances, in the Scriptures, denotes 
ihatj which may not be offered to God, or may not come into his 
temple. Of this character were the heathen universally ; and they 
were therefore, customarily, and proverbially denominated un- 
clean by the Jews. The unbelievers here spoken of were heath- 
en ; and were therefore, unclean. In this sense, the children, 
bom of two heathen parents, are here pronounced to be unclean 
also ; as being in the proper sense heathen. To be holy, as here 
used, is the converse of heins unclean ; and denotes that, which 
may be offered to God, To be sanctified, as referring to the ob- 
jects here mentioned, is to be separated for religious purposes ; 
consecrated to God ; as were the first bom, and vessels of the tem- 
ple ; or to be in a proper condition to appear before God. In this 
text, it denotes, that the unbelieving parent is so purified by 
means of his relation to the believing parent, that their mutual off- 
spring are not unclean, but may be offered to God. There is no 
other sense, in which a Jew could have written this text, without 
some qualification of these words. The only appointed way in 
which children may be offered to God, is baptism. The chUdren 
of believing parents are, therefore, to be offered to God in bap- 
tism." 

But what is the import of infant baptism ? It denotes a solemn 
dedication of the child to God, and an engagement on the part of 
the parent to " bring it up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord." It implies also an acknowledgment that the child is de- 
praved, and needs to be sanctified by the operations of the Holy 
Spirit, of which the baptismal water is a significant emblem. It 
is also a seal of the covenant, both on the part of God and the 
parent. What the covenant is, I shall attempt to show in a future 
letter. 

You think this subject is set in its trae light by our Saviour, 
when he says " except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God." The phrase " bora of 
water," you understand to mean baptism. Hence you conclude 
that baptism is regeneration, and quote with approbation, the 
opinions of Justin Martyr, and Ireneus, on this subject. But 
here, it seems to me, you have fallen into an inconsistency. If 
baptism is regeneration, the child is not regenerated until he is 
baptized. But, if I understand you, you maintain that the child 
is baptized " on the around of a presumption that his faith is 
wrapped up in the faith of the parent," — ^that is, on the presump- 
tion that he has been already renewed. But if the child is pre- 
sumed to have been renewed before baptism, and is baptized on 
that presumptidn, how -are we to believe that he is regenerated in 
baptism ? Your reasoning seems to be based on two irreconcil- 
able supposition^. One is, that the children of believing , parents 
are to be baptizctd, because it is presumed that they Kvc^^^i^t^QL^^ 
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generated. The other is, they are to be baptized that they may be 
regenerated. Both of these suppositions cannot be true. And if 
either of them is true, I see not why the baptismal service in the 
Episcopal church is not perfectly proper. The minister, after the 
baptism of afti infant, is directed to say, " Seeing now, dearly be- 
loved, that this child is regenerate and ingrafted into the body of 
Christ^s church, let us give thanks unto Almighty God, for these 
benefits," &c. "We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Far 
ther, that it hath pleased thee to regenerate this infant with thy 
Holy Spirity to receive him for thine own child, by adoption, and 
to incorporate him into thine own church." Do you see nothing 
improper in this language ? Should you feel authorized to use 
similar language ? My views of our Saviour's language, " Except 
a man be k)m of water," <kc., I have given at length, in an article 
on Baptismal Regeneration, in the first volume of the New Eng- 
lander. 

What now, I ask, has become of your thirteen arguments? 
What one of them has even the least plausibility ? But what is 
the true doctrine of Christian nurture ? It is not, what you say it 
is commonly assumed to be, that children are to be trained up in 
sin, for future conversion ; but it is this : that parents are to train 
up their children as God requires, looking to him to accompany 
their labours with his blessing. They are under obligation to dio 
every thing in their power by example, instruction and discipline, 
to promote the spiritual welfare of their children. At the same 
time, they are to remember that it is utterly beyond their power 
to impart holiness to their children, or to lay God under obligation 
to renew their hearts, or to fix the time when he will do it. They 
should pray for the sanctification of their children at the very com- 
mencement of their being, and they should continue to pray, in 
faith and hope, feeling that God has a right to withhold the bless- 
ing, or to bestow it when it shall seem good in his sight. The 
duty of the Christian parent is analogous to the duty of the Chris- 
tian pastor. The pastor is to do all in his power to promote the 
salvation of his people, and leave the result with God. He can 
only plant and water. God must give the increase. Just so with 
the Christian parent. He can no more renew the hearts of his 
children, than you can renew the hearts of your people. 

But Christian education is an important means of grace, which 
God is wont to accompany with his blessing. Christian parents 
have great encouragement to labor and pray for the salvation of 
their children. This encouragement is given both in the word 
and providence of God. The promise ** Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it," 
is full of encouragement. I agree with Dr. Dwight that this 
promise is not to be taken in the absolute sense, as importing that 
no child properly trained, will ever depart from the right way ; 
but in a general sense, as declaring that if children are properly 
educated, they will as a general thing, become pious, and w^ in 
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wisdom's ways till the end of life. The providence of God teach- 
es the same thing. We find it to be a fact that parents who are 
eminently pious, and faithful to their children,* are, as a general 
thing, permitted to rejoice over the conversion of most, if not all 
of them. Their children, it is true, are not often sanctified in 
infancy. But sooner or later, they usually become hopefully 
pious. If very godly and faithful parents sometimes have un- 
godly children, as is undoubtedly true, these are to be regarded 
as exceptions to the general rule. I do not however feel au- 
thorized to say, that success is always in exact proportion to 
fidelity. Some parents are blessed with pious children, who, 
so far as we can judge, are less faithful than others whose chil- 
dren remain unconverted. Indeed, some children, whose parents 
are ungodly, are bright examples of Christian pietv. Nor do I 
feel authorized to say, that if parents are equally faithful to all 
their children, God will make no distinction among them. I know 
not, but Isaac was as faithful to Esau, as he was to Jacob. Nor 
do I know that Aaron was more faithful to Eleazer and Ithatnar, 
than he was to Nadab and Abihu, or that David w^s more faithful 
to Solomon than he was to Absaloih. After all our speculations 
we must admit, that God is a sovereign. "Therefore, hath he 
mercy, on whom he will have mercy." The distinction between 
Esau and Jacob was made, not on account of a difference in their 
Christian nurture, but '^that the purpose of God according to 
election might stand." 

Before I dose this letter, permit me to inquire, whether your 
doctrine is not suited to excite a spirit of self-confidence in the 
Christian parent ? Suppose here is a young Christian who has 
just become a parent. You teach him to train up his children 
with the expectation that they will be pious from their earliest in- 
fancy. He looks around for some reason on which to ground this 
expectation. He looks into the Bible ; but he finds no promise 
that God will thus early sanctify his children. He looks for ex- 
amples. He finds no parents within the circle of his acquaint- 
ance, nor does he read of any who have been thus blessed. You 
tell him it is because those with whom he is acquainted, and those 
of whom he has read, were not sufiSciently faithful, and still insist 
that he ought to expect a different result in re&^ard to his own 
children. In order to do it, he must expect to be more faithful 
than Abraham, or Isaac, or Jacob, or Aaron, or Samuel, or David; 
and more faithful than any parents whom he has ever seen, or oiF 
whom he has ever heard. Now what must be the state of mind 
in a young Christian who is filled with such expectations ? Does 
it not resemble the state of mind which wa« manifested by Peter, 
before his fall? 
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Rev. and Dear Sir. 

Although you acknowledge that " The view of Christian edu- 
cation maintained in [your] discourses, is certainly different from 
that which is commonly held by our churches;" yet in defending 
yourself against the objections raised ag^ainst it, you claim that all 
the best divines, both ancient and modem, have maintained sub- 
stantially the same view. This, however, you have failed to 
prove, as might be easily shown, in reference to almost every 
writer to whom you have referred. But I shall confine my re- 
marks at present, to some of our New England divines, on whom 
you seem to place the most reliance. 

You say, " Certain it is, that some of our most respected and 
prominent divines. Dr. Hopkins, Dr. West, and Dr. Dwight amoi^ 
the number, have given their testimony for Christian nurture in a 
manner perfectly coincident with the doctrine, by which I have 
frightened the cautious orthodoxy of some." 

If this be so, permit me to ask, how it has happened, that your 
discourses have created so much dissatisfaction, among those by 
whom the views of these writers are approved ? Permit me also 
to ask, how it has happened, that the Unitarians, who have no 
sympathy with the views of Hopkins, West and Dwight, are highly 
pleased with your discourses ? But have you proved your asser- 
tion ? Let us see. 

The doctrine maintained by Dr. Hopkins, was, " That real ho- 
liness and salvation are secured to the children of believers, by 
the covenant into which parents enter with God as it respects their 
children, if the parents faithfully keep covenant, and tulfiU what 
they profess and promise respecting their children when they offer 
them in baptism. 

There, is not a single point, in relation to this subject, in which 
your views harmonize with those of Hopkins. He maintained that 
if parents are faithful, all their children, without exception, will 
become pious and be saved. But you suppose that this result 
may, in some instances, be prevented by the fault of the church. 
He maintained that holiness and salvation are secured to children 
who are faithfully trained, '' by the covenant into which parents 
enter with God as it respects their children." He says, '^ Holi- 
ness is wroug-ht in the heart by <he ipov^et «iv8l ^i^et^ ^ix^ci&Hj^ilY 
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Spirit, and cannot be communicated to children by any means and 
endeavors used by parents, but is wholly effected by divine influ- 
ences. In this view and sense, parents do not convey grace to 
their children. This is wholly out of their power. It is the work 
of God." But your theory is, that piety in the children of believ- 
ing parents, is the result of Christian nurture, operating through 
" organic laws." 

Dr. Hopkins, it is true, believed that if parents were as faithful 
as they might be, their children would probably be converted 
early, as they will be in the time of the millennium ; but he did not 
maintain with you that they would ** open on the world," that is, 
commence their moral existence. Christians. If he did, he main- 
tained that they would be Christians as soon as they were bom ; 
for it was hia opinion, as is well known, that children are moral 
agents as soon as they are born. And did he maintain the absurd 
opinion that piety in the child, is a consequence of the faithful 
training of the parent, and yet antecedent to it ? How then, could 
you say that he has given his '^ testimony for Christian nurture in ' 
a manner perfectly coincident with the doctrine" which you main- 
tain ! Your doctrine is, that piety in the child is the result of 
Christian nurture, during a long period previous to moral agency, 
while the child is still ** within the matrix of the parental life," 
and while '^ the parent exercises hiniself in the child, playing his 
emotions and sentiments, bjiA working a character in him by virtue 
of an organic power." 

Did Dr. Hopkins maintain any such doctrine as this ? Point 
me to the book and page. No, Sir. Dr. Hopkins, as you well 
know, believed that every child bom into the world, is totally de- 
praved, till, by what you call, in derision, a " divine ictus," his 
heart is renewed. 

The views of Dr. West, in regard to the Abrahamic covenant, 
were in unison with those of Dr. Hopkins. You have quoted two 
passages from his reply to Dr. Cyprian Strong, neither of which 
favors the doctrine of your discourses. They are as follows : 

" As the fate of the offspring was suspended by a divine consti- 
tution on the conduct of the parent, it i^ould be no more than anal- 
ogous to suppose that provision is made in the covenant of grace 
for parents to be instrumental in procuring and transmitting its 
blessings." 

*' But respecting the covenant it is to be observed, that it is to 
believers that the proposals of it are made — ^to those whose hearts 
are, in a good measure, prepared for every duty. Nor is that grace 
which is necessary to such parental faithfulness as God will bless 
to the conversion and salvation of children, an unattainable 
thing." 

Dr. West, in the first of these passages, is not to be understood 
as maintaining that grace is hereditary like depravity ; for this 
would be inconsistent with his known opinions in regard to the 
natiural character o£ man^ and the doctrine of regeaet^ltv^w^ "^^ 
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believed with Hopkins, that if parents are faithful, God will l^his 
spirit renew the hearts of their children. In no other sense, did 
he suppose parents to be capable of transmitting and securing, to 
their cnildren, the blessings of the covenant. 

In the last extract, where he says,^ ** the grace which is neces- 
sary to secure the requisite faithfulness, is no unattainable thing/* 
he means that the promise is suspended on a degree of faithfol- 
ness which may exist in this imperfect state of beinr. But what 
is there in these extracts, or in any thing which Dr. West has writ- 
ten, that favors your doctrine ? 

I do not entirely agree with Dr. Hopkins, and Dr. West, in 
regard to the Abrahamic Covenant, as you will see before yoa 
have finished the perusal of this letter. But I differ from them 
far less than you ao. Their views are certainly very far from 
being in harmony with yours. 

Still wider is the difference between your views, and those of 
Dr. D wight. You refer to his Sermon on religious education. I 
have looked over that sermon, and I find nothing in it which con« 
flicts, in the least, virith the views commonly held in our churches. 
But " The view of Christian nurture maintained in [your] dis- 
courses," you tell us, *' is certainly different fr;om that which is 
commonly held by our churches." It is then, certainly different 
from that maintained by Dr. Dwight. 

The passages which you have quoted, prove nothing to your 
purpose. The first affirms, what no one will deny, that impress- 
ions are easily made on the minds of children, and are apt to be 
permanent. (By the way, he is speaking, not of children, who are 
" still within the matrix of the parental life," and who are not yet 
moral agents ; but of children who are ^' capable of understanding 
the instructions which are to be communicated.") He has nothing 
to say about a Christian nurture which performs its work, so far 
as securing the commencement of the Christian life is concerned, 
before the child emerges into a state of individual responsibility. 
There is not a sinde intimation in the sermon, that if parents are 
faithful, their children will be Christians from the commencement 
of their moral existence. Nor is there the least intimation of any 
such connection between the piety of parents and that of theur 
children, as you have maintained. 

The second extract relates to the manner in which religioos 
instruction should be communicated. There is nothing here dif- 
ferent from what would be inculcated by evangelical ministers 
generally. 

The third and fourth extracts . relate to the encours^ment 
given to Christian parents in the promise, "Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old, he vidll not depart from it.** 
The manner in which he explains this promise, I stated in my last 
letter. He does not a^ee virith Dr. Hopkins and Dr. West in 
supposing that God bias absolutely engaged to save all the childien 
oi pioiiB parents, who are faithfully trained. He aoppoiet iht 
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divine promises are to be so construed as to admit of some excep* 
tions. He maintains, however, as do most evangelical Christ- 
ians, that eminently faithful parents, will, as a general thing, be 
permitted to see their children walking in the path of life. 

I now proceed to give you my views of the Abrahamic Cov- 
enant. 

God said to Abraham, '* / wiU establish my covenant between 
me and thee, and thy seed after tree, in their generations, for an 
everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after 
thee:' 

The term covenant, in its usual acceptation, denotes a mutual 
agreement between two or more individuals. But it is sometimes 
used to denote an absolute, or unconditional promise. It is used 
in this sense, in the ninth chapter of Genesis. ^' And God spake 
to Noah and to his sons with him^ saying, I, behold I establish my 
covenant with you and your seed after you, and with every living 
creature that is with you, of the fowl, of the cattle, of every beaaj 
of the earth, and I will establish my covenant with you, neither 
shall all flesh be cut off any more by the waters of the flood ; 
neither shall there be any more flood to destroy the earth." Here 
the promise is absolute. It is suspended on no condition what- 
ever. * 

The promise to Abraham, abov6 quoted, seems to be similar to 
this. No condition is expressed. God absolutely engages to be a 
God to Abraham, and to his seed after him, in their generations. 
It is to be remembered, however, that this promise wais made to 
Abraham, as a believer, and the apostle teaches us that Abraham 
became interested in the divine tavor by faith. '* Abraham be- 
lieved God, and it was counted unto him for righteousness." 
God said to Abraham, "Walk before me and be thou perfect." 
This was Abraham's duty. It is the duty of all men. " Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven, is perfect," was 
Christ's command to his disciples. To obey this precept, or the 
precept given to Abraham, which is of precisely the same import, 
would be to obey perfectly the moral law. But this was not the 
condition of the covenant which God made with Abraham ; for the 
apostle says, " the promise that he should be the heir of the world, 
was not to Abraham, or to his seed through the law, but through 
the righteousness of faith." " Therefore, it is of faith, that it 
might be by grace, that the promise might be sure to all the 
seed." 

The covenant which God made with Abraham, was the cove- 
nant of grace. The blessings promised in it, are the same as those 
which God promises to all true behevers. " I will be their God, 
and they shall be my people." " I will be a God unto thee and to 
thy seed after thee." There is no greater blessing which God can 
promise to any of his creatures, than to be their God. This 
includes all ajpiritual blessings. And we are exjjressly assort 
^hal the promise was to Abwioia :** tbx<yQi!^^ciAT^^B^ji$sQSD»t^ 
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faith, and we know that it is by faith that all God's people become 
interested in the covenant of grace. 

Besides — The covenant made with Abraham was an everlasting 
covenant, which could not be true, if it was confined to the Jewiw 
economy. *' The Sinai covenant, the Mosaic law of command- 
ments, contained in ordinances, as it was added for temporary 
purposes, has waxed old, and vanished away. But the covenant 
originally made with Abraham and his seed, as the permanent 
constitution of the church, vrill never wax old." 

That the abrogation of the Jewish ritual did not involve the 
abolition of the Abrahamic covenant, is evident from the follow- 
ing declaration of the apostle. *^ The covenant which was con- 
firmed before of God in Christ, the law which was four hundred 
and thirty years after, cannot disannul, that it should make the 
promise of none effect." But I need not dwell on this point. 

It is true, there were some promises made to Abraham, which 
do not pertain, strictly speakine^, to the covenant of grace — such 
as the promises, that he should have a numerous posterity, that 
he should be the progenitor of the Messiah, and that his seed should 
possess the land of Canaan. But the ffreat thing promised in the 
covenant, is that which is secured to aU believers, in the covenant 
of grace. 

I have said that the promise to Abraham was absolute, it being 
suspended on no contingency. But it may be asked, was it not 
necessary that Abraham should continue to be a believer, in order 
to enjoy the blessings promised ? Certainly it was. But this did 
not render the promise any the less absolute ; for the covenant of 
grace makes it certain that all who are true believers, will con- 
tinue to be such. They shall be " kept by the power of God 
through faith unto salvation." God wiD put his fear in their 
hearts that they shall not depart from him. The promise to 
Abraham that God would be his God, implied that God would give 
him all that grace which would be necessaiy to secure his perse- 
verance in faith and holiness to the end of lire. 

So far as Abraham himself was concerned, there is no difficulty 
in understanding the import of this covenant. There is more dii- 
ficulty in understanding that part of it which relates to his seed. 

Three inquiries are here suggested. 

First — ^What blessings were secured to Abraham's seed by the 
promise in this covenant ? 

Secondly — ^Was the promise to Abraham in respect to his seed, 
absolute or conditional ? 

Thirdly — Who were the seed respected in the promise ? 

In answer to the first inquiry, I would say, the blessings secured 
to Abraham's seed by the promise, are evidently the same that 
were secured to Abraham himself. God promised to be a God to 
Abraham. He promised also, to be a God to his seed. There is 
no intimation that this language is used in different senses in the 
two parts of this promise, and to suppose it thus used, would be to 
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do violence to all legitimate rules of interpretation. If the prom- 
ise secured to Abraham spiritual and eternal blessings, it secured 
the same to his seed. 

Secondly — ^Was the promise to Abraham respecting his seed, 
absolute or conditional ? 

Here again, we have only to inquire how it was in rega^rd to 
Abraham himself. The promise was as absolute in one case as 
in the other. God engaged as absolutely to be a God to Abra- 
ham's seed, as he did to be a God to Abraham himself. This is 
evident from the very terms of the covenant. 

It is true, there were conditions with which Abraham's seed 
must comply before they could become interested in the blessings 
of the covenant. It was necessary that they should tepent and 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. Hence salvation was offered 
to them conditionally, as it is to all men. But the promise we 
are considering was not made to Abraham's seed directly, but to 
Abraham in respect to his seed. And the promise, as we have 
seen, made it certain that his seed would comply with the condi- 
tions of pardon and be saved, — as certain as that Abraham him- 
self would comply with the conditions of salvation. When God 
Eromised to be a God to Abraham's seed, he promised that Abra- 
am's seed should become. the subjects of divine grace and be 
saved. Now the question is, was this promise to Abraham, an 
absolute, or a conditional promise ? If the latter, what was the 
condition on which it was suspended? Was it circumcision? 
Circumcision was not the condition, but the seal of the covenant. 

f ' _ 

And that God did not promise to be a God to Abraham's seed, on 
condition of their bein^ circumcised, is abundantly evident ; for 
multitudes who were circumcised were never interested in the 
blessings of the covenant. 

Was the promise suspended on the condition that Abraham 
should obey the precept, " Walk before me, and be thou perfect ?" 
If so, Abraham never complied with the condition ; for no man, in 
this life, ever perfectly obeyed the divine law. But the apostle 
assures us that '^ the promise that he should be the heir of the 
world, was not to Abraham or to his seed, through the law, but 
through the righteousness of faith." Abraham, as we have seen, 
became interested in the divine favor by faith. It was to him as 
a believer, that God. promised to be his God. And it was to him 
as a believer, that God promised to be a God unto his seed. It 
was necessary, it is true, that he should persevere in faith and ho- 
liness, but this was provided for in the covenant ; so that the 
promise in regard to himself, or in regard to his seed, was not 
suspended on any condition which was liable to fail. 

It is supposed by Dr. Hopkins and Dr. West, that a distinction 
is to be made between the promise of God in reference to Abra- 
ham himself, and that in reference to his seed — ^that while the 
one was absolute, the other was conditional, and implied no more 
than this, that if Abraham would be faithful in the disdiar^ of hi& 
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Sarental duties, God would sanctify and save his seed.^ These 
ivines did not suppose that there was any promise in the cove- 
nant which secured this fidehty on the part of Abraham. Conse- 
quently they maintained that the promise, so far as it respected 
the seed, was suspended on a condition which was liable to faiL 
Atid this is the way in which they account for the fact that so 
large a part of the descendants of Abraham were never interested 
in the blessings of the covenant. T trust we shall see that there 
is a more rational way of accounting for this fact. But if this 
view of the subject is correct, the covenant made with Abraham, 
contained no security of the continuance of a church in the world. 
It might have become extinct the very next generation, without 
any breach of covenant on the part of God. But if the promise 
was thus conditional, why was not the condition expressed f Why 
did it not read thus, I will be a God unto thee, and if thou art 
faithful in the discharge of thy parental duties, I will be a God to 
thy seed also ? But the promise contains no such condition. It is 
as absolute in reference to the seed, as it is in reference to Abra- 
ham himself. It can no more fail in one case, than in the other. 

Thirdly — Who are the seed respected in the promise? Are 
they aU Abraham's natural seed, or descendants ? To this suppo- 
sition, there are insuperable objections. 

1. On this supposition, if what has been said, be true, not one 
of Abraham's natural seed ever has been, or ever will be lost. The 
promise is " svre to all the seed.^^ Consequently if the promise 
mcludes all the descendants of Abraham, God has been the God 
of all his descendants hitherto, and will be their God in all future 
generations to the end of time. The Jews, therefore, had good 
reason to say, " We have Abraham to our father," and to conclude 
from that fact, that they were interested in the promises. But 
who will venture to maintain such a position. Who does not 
know that the generation which came out of Egypt, were a re- 
bellious and a stiff-necked people, and that most of them perished 
in the wilderness because of unbelief? Who does not know that 
the Jewish nation were grossly corrupt in many periods of their 
history, and that the ffreat boay of the nation was finally cut off 
from the visible church, for their rejection of the Messiah ? , 

2. The language " thy seed^^ addressed to Abraham, does not 
necessarily denote all his descendants ; for this language is used 
elsewhere in the scriptures in a more limited sense. God said to 
Abraham, "I will give unto thee and thy seed after thee, the land 
wherein thou art a stranger." But all Abraham's descendants did 
not possess the land of Canaan. God also said to Abraham, 
" Know of a surety that thy seed shaU be a stranger in a land that 
is not theirs, and shall serve them, and they shall afflict them four 
hundred years." This refers to the bondage of the Israelites in 
Egypt. But only a small part of the posterity of Abraham were 
enslaved in Egypt. This shows that the phrase '^ thi/ s^ed^^ does 

not neceB8arily denote aU the poittexitof oi kVvrekuxi. . 
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3. That all Abraham's natural seed were not included in the 
promises, is evident from the fact that an exception was expressly- 
made by God himself in the family of Abraham, and another in 
the family of Isaac. When Abraham said unto God, "O that Ish- 
mael might live before thee," God said, " Sarah thy wife shall 
bear thee a son, and thou shalt call his name Isaac ; and 1 will es- 
tablish my covenant with him for an everlasting covenant, and 
with his seed after him. And as for Ishmael, I have heard thee. 
Behold I have blessed him, and I will make him fruitful, and wiU 
multiply him exceedingly. Twelve princes shall he. beget, and I 
will make him a great nation. Btd my covenant vnU I establish 
with IsaxxcP We hence learn that Ishmael and his posterity 
Mrere not included in the seed to which the covenant had respect. 
Consequently, we find that neither the posterity of Ishmael, nor 
of the children of Keturah, are ever numbered among the cove- 
nant people of God. 

The apostle, in the ninth chapter of his epistle to the Romans, 
expresses his great sorrow of heart on account of the unbelief of 
his brethren and kinsmen according to the flesh ; "Who," he says, 
" are Israelites, to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service of 
God, and the promises. Whose are the fathers, and of whom, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all God blessed for 
ever." Having said this, he anticipated an objection. If the Jews 
are to be cast oflf for unbelief, wnat becomes of the promise of 
God, that he would be a God to Abraham, and to his seed after 
him ? Can those who are Israelites, and to whom pertain the cov- 
enants and the promises, be cast oflf? Will not God fulfil his 
fromise which ne made to Abraham, and which he renewed to 
saac and to Jacob? 

Notice the manner in which the apostle answers this objection. 
He does it by showing that the seed of Abraham, to whom the 
promise originally had respect, was not intended to mclude all his 
natural seed ; and in proof of this he refers to the very exception 
in the family of Abraham which I have already mentioned. He 
says, " Not as though the word of God hath taken none effect,'^ 
that is, not as thougn the promises of God have failed; "for all 
are not Israel which are of Israel. Neither because they are the 
seed of Abraham, are they all children, but in Isaac shall thy seed 
be called. That is, they which are the children of the flesh, these 
are not the children of God ; but the children of the promise are 
counted for the seed," The meaning of the apostle is, that when 
God promised to be a God to Abraham and to nis seed, he did not 
include all his descendants ; for he expressly informed Abraham, 
that it was through Isaac that covenant blessings were to descend. 
He goes on to show that a similar exception was made in the 
family of Isaac. " And not only this, but when Rebecca had con- 
ceived by. one, even by our father Isaac, (for the children being 
not yet bom, neither hiaviog done good nor evii^ th&^lVsk^'^xsr^'^fo 
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of God according to election might stand, not of works, but of turn 
that calleth,) it was said unto her, the elder shall serve the young- 
er. As it is written, Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated." 
It is perfectly plain, therefore, that by the seed of Abraham men- 
tioned in the promise, we are not to understand all his descendants. 

Who then are the seed included in the covenant ? The apostle, 
in the third chapter of his epistle to the Galatians, has explicitly 
informed us. " Now to Abraham and his seed were the promises 
made. He saith not, and to seeds, as of many, but as of one, and 
to thy seed, which is Christ." Christ, then, who, in his human 
nature, was a descendant from Abraham, was the seed to whom 
the promise had ultimate respect. But Christ here includes all 
bis spiritual seed ; that is, all who were given to him in the cove- 
nant of redemption, and who will become his disciples by faith. 
For in the last verse of this chapter, the apostle says, " If ye be 
Christ's, then are ye Abraham's seed, and heirs according to the 
promise." Again, it is written, " Know ye, therefore, that they 
which are of faith, are the children of Abraham," — whether they 
be Jews or Gentiles — for " there is neither Jew, nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female ; for ye 
are one in Christ Jesus," " The Scripture foreseeing that God 
would justify the heathen through faith, preached before, the 
gospel to Abraham, saying in thee shall all nations be blessed. 
So then, they which are of faith, are blessed with faithful Abra- 
ham." And again, " That the blessin? of Abraham might come 
on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ." By the seed of Abraham, 
therefore, with whom God said he would establish his covenant to 
be a God unto them, were meant all who from that time to the 
end of the world, would become believers in Christ. Thev were 
those of course, " Who were chosen in Christ before the founda- 
tion of the world," and of whom Christ spake when he said, " All 
that the Father giveth me, shall come to me." In the covenant of 
redemption, God the Father promised to Christ tlwit he should 
" see his seed." It was to this seed, that the covenant with Abra- 
ham had respect. It provided that Christ should be descended 
from Abraham, and that thus his seed should be Abraham's seed. 
And when God promised to be a God to Abraham's seed, the 
promise implied that all who were given to Christ, should be 
brought to believe on him, and thus become children of God and 
heirs of heaven. 

But had the promise no reference to Abraham's natural seed ? 
It undoubtedly had. For Christ himself was a descendant of 
Abraham ; and we are expressly taught that the blessing was to 
descencl through Isaac and Jacob. Although the promise mcluded 
none but those who were given to Christ, and who would become 
true believers, yet it made it certain that there would be a suc- 
cession of believers in the line of Abraham's descendants. The 
Ehrase, " thy seed after ihee^^^ although it included, as the apostle 
as shown. Gentiles as well as Jews, doubtless had primary refer- 
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ence to Abraham's natural seed — that is, to those of his descend- 
ants who were given to Christ. It was to his natural seed, that 
Grod gave the land of Canaan ; but not to all of them. And his 
natural seed, but not all of them, were enslaved in Egypt. So it 
was to his natural seed, but not to all of them, that he promised 
to be a God. God set up his church in the family of Abraham, 
and determined to confine it almost exclusively to his descend- 
ants till the coming of Christ ; so that although the promise of 
spiritual blessings was made to those only vmo were given to 
Christ, yet for many ages, most of this class of persons were 
found among Abraham's natural seed. God promised to be a God 
unto Abraham, and to his seed after him ; and he was the God of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, and of all in every generation who walked in 
the steps of faithful Abraham. And there were, in every genera- 
tion, more or less of this description. So that the promise of God 
did not fail. Paul asks, *^ Hath God cast away his people ? God 
forbid. For I also am an Ifsraeiite, of the seed of Abraham, of 
the tribe of Benjamin. God hath not cast away his people whom 
he foreknew." That is, he has not cast away any of his chosen 
people who were included in the original promise to Abraham. 
" Wot ye not what the Scripture saith of Elias ? How he maketh 
intercession to God against Israel, saying. Lord, they have killed 
thy prophets, and digged down thine altars, and I am left alone, 
and they seek my me. But what saith the answer of God unto 
him ? I have reserved to myself seven thousand who have not 
bowed the knee to the image of Baal. Even so, then at this pres- 
ent time, there is a remnant according to the election of grace." 
The apostle, you will observe, is showing that the promise of God 
has not failed — ^that he had edways had, in all the generations of 
Israel, a people to whom he had been a God, according to the 
promise made to Abraham. While the promise, therefore, inclu- 
ded all who would ever become believers, it had primary reference 
to those who were given to Christ among the posterity of Abra- 
ham. It secured the existence of a chu'rch in his family till the 
coming of Christ, and thenceforward throu^ Christ to the end of 
time;. Thus " all Israel shall be saved." But " all are not Israel 
that i^ of Israel. Neither because they are the seed of Abra- 
ham^J^they all children. But in Isaac shall thy seed be called, 
that is, they which are tile children of the flesh, these are not the 
children of (rod, but the children of the promise are counted for 
the seed." The apostle here shows that persons might belong to 
Abraham's natural 8e.9d, and yet not be children of the promise. 
But still he teaches «ii!|:that the blessing was to descend through 
Isaac, and had special reference to those who were to be saved 
amonff the natural descendants of Abraham. 

If the view which I have taken of the Abrahamic covenant is 
correct, then those are in an error, who suppose, with Dr. Hop- 
kins and Dr. West, that the promise made to believing parents m 
respect to their seed, is suspended on conditiouft NiibichL «x^\\sSi^^ 
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to fail. If I mistake not, I have shown, that the promise of God 
to Abraham in regard to his seed, was as absolute, as that which 
regarded himself, and that the one could no more fail than the 
other. The same is true in regard to all believers and their seed; 
for " the blessing of Abraham has come upon the Gentiles through 
Jesus Christ," — and " all who are of faith are blessed with faithful 
Abraham." I have also shown, that if the promise which respects 
the seed of believers is suspended on conditions which are liable to 
feul, there is nothing in the covenant of grace to secure the perpet- 
uity of the church. 

There are other difficulties attending this theory. If God has 
promised to believing parents to be a God to their children, on 
condition that they faithfully discharge their parental duties, what 
degree of faithfulness is necessary to insure the fulfilment of the 
promise ? Must they be entirely faithful? Must they walk, before 
God and be perfect ? This is their duty ; but this is not the con- 
dition of the covenant. If it is, no otle ever did, or ever will com- 
ply with the condition ; for perfection is not to be found in this 
world of sin. But if perfect faithfulness is not the condition of the 
promise, who can tell what degree of faithfulness is necessary ? 

Suppose here is a parent who feels that he has been so faithful 
to his children that he may safely presume that they will be sanc- 
tified and saved ; and suppose he pleads this as an argument in 
prayer while interceding lor their salvation. And suppose here is 
another parent who feels that he has been very unfaithful, and 
who is deeply humbled under a sense of his deficiencies, and con- 
fesses them with godly sorrow ; — ^which of these parents do you 
think, is most likely to witness the conversion of his children ? 
Permit me also to ask, what truly Christian parent ever felt that 
he had been faithful to his children ? And what truly Christian 
parent ever witnessed the conversion of a child without being 
deeply humbled, and feeling that he had received a blessing of 
which he was infinitely unworthy ? 

All the blessings which God bestows .upon his people, are gifts 
of grace. They are bestowed not on account of their faithfulness, 
but on account of the righteousness of Christ. And it is by faith 
in Christ that we become interested in the blessings of the new 
covenant. Evangelical faith, it is true, will always produce obe- 
dience. Consequently every truly Christian parent will bring up 
his chUdren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. This is a 
part of his covenant engagement, and unless he does, in some 
measure, discharge his duty in this respect, he gives no satisfacto- 
ry evidence of piety. But still, the most eminently pious parent 
is very far from discharging his whole duty ; and he leels tnat he 
has no claims to the divine favor, either for himself or for his chil- 
dren. It is true, as I have already said, that Christian education 
is an important means of grace. It is true also that God has given 
ffreat encouragement to believii^ parents, to labor and pray for 
aie sal ration of their children. U pleaaes him, throu^ this instoi- 
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mentality, to save their children. But Christian education, like 
the preaching of the gospel, and other means of grace, has no in- 
dependent efficacy, and is successful only when God, in his sove- 
reign pleasure, sees fit to accompany it with his blessing. God 
has instituted the preached ffospel as a means of grace, and he 
often makes it instrumentsd in the conversion and salvation of 
men ; and it may be true, and doubtless is true, that if ministers 
were more faithml, they would, as a general thing, see more fruit 
of their labor. But still the conversion of every sinner, who is 
converted through their instrumentality, is an act of sovereign 
grace. So God nas appointed Christian education, as an impor- 
tant means of grace, and it is doubtless true, that if pious parents 
were more faithful, they would, as a general thing, witness more 
fruit of their labor. But the most faithful can claim no blessings 
for their children on the ground of their faithfulness. If permitted 
to rejoice over the conversion of all, or any of their children, they 
have occasion to say, not for our sakes has he done this, but for 
his holy name's sake. " Even so, Father, for so it hath seemed 
good in thy sight." 

The apostle says, " The promise that he should be the heir of 
the world, was not to Abraham, or to his seed, through the law, 
but through the righteousness of faith." "Therefore it is of faith, 
that it might be by grace, that the promise might be sure to all the 
seed,^^ According to the theory under consideration, the promise 
could not be sure to all the seed ; for this theory supposes that 
God has made no promise to believing parents that he will be a 
God to their seed, except on conditions which are liable to fail. 

But when we consider who the seed are that were included in 
the covenant which was made with Abraham, and which is made 
with every believing parent, it is perfectly plain that the promise 
is not suspended on any condition which is liable to fail. The 
seed, we have seen, is Christ, including all his spiritual seed, that 
is, all who were chosen in him from the foundation of the world. 
This being the case, it is easy to see that " the promise is sure to 
all tfie seed,^^ " The purpose of God according to election" will 
" stand." Christ has said, " All that the Father giveth me, shall 
come to me." "Whom he did foreknow, he also did predestinate 
to be conformed to the image of his Son." "God hath not cast 
away his people whom he foreknew." The promise to Abraham 
implied that tnere would fee a succession of believers in the line<rf 
his posterity, and the promise has not failed. The sam6 promise 
makes it sure to every believing parent, that more or less of his de- 
scendants vnll be pious ; and hitherto, the promise has not failed. 
The church has been mostly replenished from the seed of the 
church. It is true, others have been called ; and so under the an- 
cient dispensation there was provision for Gentile converts to be- 
come members of the church. But the great mass of those, who, 
from the days of the apostles until now, have been convert^ V^ 
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Christ, have been from among the children of believers, and so we 
have reason to beUeve it will be in all future generations. 

I have been thus particular in giving you my views of the Abra- 
hamic covenant, because it is a subject of great interest and im- 
portance, and because it is intimately connected with the subject 
of Christian nurture. If what I have advanced is true, this cove- 
nant aiSbrds no support to your doctrine. There is no .promise in 
this covenant, that if parents are faithful their children will cM be 
pious ; much less, that they will, as a general thing, be pious as 
soon as they are moral agents. It makes it certain tnat the 
church will be perpetuated among the descendants of believers, 
but it does not provide that grace shall be hereditary. Piety does 
not descend from parent to child, like depravity ; for all ^* are by 
nature children of wrath." Every child bom into the world, must 
be bom again^ before he can become an heir of heaven. He may 
be renewed in early childhood — so early that he will not remember 
the time when he was not the subject of holy affections. And 
some doubtless have bt*en thus early renewed. But at whatever 
age the change takes place, it is to be attributed, not to any physi- 
cal laws of our being, by which under a general divine influence, 
character is transmitted from parent to child, — ^nor to anj parental 
nurture operating upon the infant mind, and changing its natural 
bias previous to moral agency ; but to the special agency of the 
Holy Spirit. Every child, whatever be the character of his par- 
ents, is bom totally depraved, and spiritually dead, and yni\ con- 
tinue so, till spiritual life be imparted from on high. Such bemg 
the fact, every parent should look upon his child as spiritually 
dead, till he discovers in him some symptoms of spiritual life. Hfe 
has no ri^ht to presume that some principle of holiness has been 
implanted in the heart of his child, till he sees some evidence of 
the fact. Many a young child has eiven very satisfactory evidence 
of piety. And many a young chilo has given as decisive evidence 
of a want of piety. When the heart is renewed, even in child- 
hood, there will be some manifestations of the change. Feelings 
will be developed which do not exist in the unrenewed heart. 
Consequently, when there are no such manifestations, but when 
children manifest an utter aversion to the whole subject of xeli^ 
gion, no one is authorized to believe that they are the subjects iA 
renewing grace. We are bound to believe the contrary, and to 
be governed by this belief in our instructions and prayers. Wo 
to those children and youth, who, while destitute of every feeling 
of the pious heart, flatter themselves that they have a treasure in 
heaven because they are the children of pious parents. And wo 
to those, who, either directly or indirectly, encourage such indi- 
viduals to hold on upon their delusion. 
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Rby. and Dear Sir, 

If I mistake not, I have shown that the doctrine of your dis- 
courses is erroneous. I shall now endeavor to show, that in at- 
tempting to establish it, you have fallen into other, and still greater 
errors. Had you maintained with Hopkins and West, that God 
has promised to renew by the special operations of his Spirit, the 
hearts of all children who are faithfully trained by their parents, 
although I could not have agreed with you, I should have consid- 
ered your views far less erroneous and far less dangerous than I 
now regard them. You do not rest the proof of your doctrine on 
the promise of God, but on the operation of natural laws. You 
suppose that there is such a connection between the parent and the 
child, that the character of the one must almost, (if not quite,) of 
necessity become the character of the other — ^that the Christian 
parent, by aid derived from " the Spirit of God dwelling in him," 
IS capable of imparting holiness to his child, and that the spiritual 
life of the parent Hows into the child just as naturally as the sap of 
a tree flows in the limb. Hence, as it seems to me, you virtually 
deny the doctrines of total depravity, and of regeneration by the 
special agency of the Holy Spirit. 

That you cieny these doctrines as they have been commonly 
held by New England Calvinists since the days of Edwards, *is 
very evident. This view of depravity and regeneration, you 
think, was discussed " to the complete satisfaction of the public 
some fifteen years ago — and forever exploded.** You intimate 
that you no more believe this view, than you believe the "suprem- 
acy of the Pope." The idea that the natural heart is opposed to 
God, and that the more clearly his character is seen, the more its 
opposition will be excited, until it is changed by special agency of 
the Holy Spirit, you not only discard, but treat with derision. 
You call it the "ictic theory," and the "new light doctrine," and 
in various way^, hold it up to the ridicule of your readers. 

It is true, you hold to a sort of natural depravity, or "pravity/* 
as you call it. You say, " The natural pravity of man is plainly 
asserted in the Scriptures, and if it were not, the familiar laws of 
physiolofi^y would reauire us to believe what amounts to the samft 
thing." But what kind of depravity \» \\aX ^"VsvOsv ^^i^^iss(^ 
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teaches ? It must he physical depravity, surely. You say indeed, 
expressly, " It is not sin which he derives from his parent, at least, 
not sin which imports blame, but only some prejudice to the per- 
fect harmony of his mold." This depravity, of course, implies no 
moral defilement, but is perfectly innocent. 

In establishing the point which I have in hand, it is necessary 
to bring again into view some of your statements. "If we narrow- 
ly examine the relation of parent and child, we shall not fail to 
discover something like a law of organic connection, as regards 
character, subsisting between them. Such a connection as makes 
it easy to believe, and natural to expect that the faith of one will 
be propagated in the other. Perhaps I should rather say, such a 
connection as induces the conviction that the character of one is 
actually included in that of the other, as the seed is formed in the 
capsule ; and being there matured, by nutriment derived from the 
stem, is gradually separated from it. "At first, the child is held 
as a mere passive lump in the arms, and he opens into conscious 
life under the soul of the parent streaming into his eyes and ears, 
through the manners and tones of the nursery. The kind and de- 
gree of passivity are gradually changed as Ufe advances. A little 
^rther on, it is observed that & smile wakens a smile — any kind 
of sentiment or passion, playing in the face of the parent, wakens 
a responsive sentiment or passion. Irritation imtates, a frown 
withers, love expands a look congenial to itself, and why not holy 
love." " It is the privilege of the Christian, not that he is doomed 
to give birth to a tainted Ufe, and cease, but that by the grace of 
God, dwelling in him and in the child, fashioning his own charac- 
ter as an organic mold for the child, and the child to a plastic con- 
formity with the mold provided, he may set forth the child into 
life as a seed after him — one that is prepared unto a godly life by 
causes prior to his own will, that is, by causes metaphysically 
organic. Thus every thing previous to the will, falls into one and 
the same category. No matter whether it come through vascular 
ccftmection, or parental handhng, it comes to the child just as 
naturally, and by laws as truly organic, (i. e. just as truly from 
without his own will,) as when the sap of the trunk flows into the 
Umb. At some time, sooner or later, but only by a gradual tran- 
sition, he comes into bis own will, which, theplogicedly speaking, 
is the time of his birth as a moral subject of God's government ; 
and if he takes up life as a corrupted subject, so he may, and 
ought also to take it up as a renewed subject — ^that is, to grow vp 
as a Ckristian.^^ "And this is the very idea of Christian educa- 
tion, that it be^ns with nurture, or cultivation. And the intention 
is, that the Christian life and spirit of the parents shall flow into 
the mind of the child, to blend with his incipient and half-formed 
exercises ; that they shall thus beget their own good within hini» 
their thoughts, opinions, faith and love, which are to beconie a 
little more, and yet a little more, his own separate exercises,. but 
still the same in character." 
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According to these representations, how is the Christian char- 
acter formed in the children of believers ? Not by any special 
divine agency, but by the regular operation of the physical laws 
of our being. There is an " organic connection" subsisting be- 
tween the parent and the child — " such a connection as induces 
the conviction that the character of one is actually included in that 
of the other." — "The Christian life and spirit of the parents flow 
into the mind of the child to blend with his incipient and half- 
formed exercises," and "thus beget their ovm good within him." 
"The soul of the parent" is "streaming into his eyes and ears," 
and " holy love" is awakened in the heart of the child, just as 
"any kind of sentiment or passion, playing in the face of the 
parent, wakens a responsive sentiment or passion." 

It is true you do not maintain that parents have power to im- 
part holiness to their children independently of divine influence. 
But the divine influence which you admit, is an influence which 
pervades the universe, and which operates only through the laws 
of nature. You say, " As the Spirit of Jehovah fills the world of 
matter, and holds a presence of power and government in all ob- 
jects, so all souls of all ages and capacities have a moral presence 
of divine love in them, and a nurture of the Spirit appropriate to 
their wants." Your idea, if I understand you, is, that none of the 
laws of nature operate independently of God — ^that second causes 
are not complete causes in themselves, but are dependent on an 
all-pervading divine influence. Such an influence I understand 
you to admit in the formation of the Christian character. You 
say, " If there be an organic power of character in the parent, sugh 
as that of which I have spoken, it is not a complete power in itself y 
but only such a power as demands the realizing presence of the 
Spirit of God, both in the parent and the child, to give it effect." 
By this I. understand you to mean, that the parent does impart 
holiness to his child, but not without the aid of divine influence. 
This aid, however, you suppose to be always at his command, for 
you say, "All souls of all ages and capacities, have a moral pres- 
ence of divine love in them." The doctrine of special grace, there- »' 
fore, has no place in your system. 

Will you permit me to ask what is your ophiion in regard to the 
children of irreligious parents who die in infancy? Are they 
saved, or are they lost ? That they are lost, I presume you will 
not maintain. But how, according to your theory, can they be 
saved? If there is such an organic connection subsisting between 
parent and child, "as induces the conviction that the character of 
one is actually included in that of the other," then we are to be- 
lieve that the children of ungodly parents are themselves ungodly. 
The effect of all the nurture which they have received, has been 
to mold their character into ungodliness. How can such children, 
if cut down by death, be saved ? How can they, according to 
your theory^ experience that change which is necessary to pre- 
pare them for heaven? I speak now of children whose N<ifefi^fc 
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nurture, from their birth to their death has been irreligious^ with 
no means to counteract it. Can you conceive it possible that such 
children should be sanctified and saved? Do you say, that God 
may, by an act of his Spirit, change their hearts ? Ah, indeed ! 
But this is the "ictic theory" which you have made the theme of 
ridicule. No sir, you must find some other way of accounting for 
the fact in question, or give up your system. 

The doctrine of instantaneous regeneration by the special ageUr 
cy of the Holy Spirit, I understand you utterly to discard. The 
divine influence which you admit in the formation of the Christian 
character, amounts to no more than what the Unitarians generaUy 
admit ; and this accounts for the fact that the Unitarians are so 
well pleased with your book. 

I have a few things to say in relation to this fact. Some of 
your friends have been greatly indignant that the high commend- 
ation bestowed on your book by Unitarians should be considered 
any objection against it. But how does the case stand ? It is 
certainly no discredit to a man that he agrees with Unitarians in 
some things. Nor would it be any discredit to him to agree with 
Universaiists, or with infidels, or with Atheists even, in some 
things; for in some things, they all believe the truth. But sup- 
pose a man should maintain views in relation to th§ doctrine of 
future punishment, with which Universaiists are pleased, or views 
in relation to the inspiration of the Scriptures, with which infidels 
are pleased, or views in relation to the existence of a God, with 
which Atheists are pleased; would this be no discredit to him? 
Or if a man should speculate on the doctrines of the Trinity, and 
of the Atonement, in such a manner as to please the Unitarians, 
would this furnish no reason for suspecting his orthodoxy? To 
these questions, I presume, there will be but one answer among 
evangelical Christians. Why then should it be thought strange, 
that when a man has published views relating to the doctrines of 
depravity and of regeneration, with which the Unitarians are 
pleased, his orthodoxy should be called in question ? Especially 
as the views of the Unitarians in relation to these doctrines, have 
ever been regarded by the orthodox as fundamentally erroneous. 

The complaint against you, let it be distinctly understood, is not 
that you agree with the Unitarians in some things which are mat- 
ters of mere speculation, but that you agree with them in matters 
of momentous interest, and matters in respect to which, they and 
the orthodox have been considered as being toto celo apart. That 
the Unitarians have been convinced by your book that they were 
in an error, and have come over to orthodox ground, no one pre- 
tends ; and yet for some reason, they are greatly pleased with your 
views. And you say, " It gives me unfeigned pleasure to find my- 
self approved by the Unitarians, and I hope they may be able to 
approve in like manner every sentiment 1 may hereafter- publish. 
Indeed, I sincerely rejoice tixeX their approbation was signified be- 
fore my tract was suspended, wherein it is shown, beyond dispute. 
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that they approve of it for its sentiments, and no one can say they 
do it from any anta^nistic motive. And since my nerves are 
equal to it, I will go rarther and confess, that I had a secret hope 
of carrying the assent of the Unitarians." 

Now you are not ignorant of the fact, that Unitarians deny the 
doctrine of man's entire depravity, and the doctrine of regeneration 
by the special agency of the Holy Spirit. They maintain that 
infants are destitute of moral character, and of course free from 
moral depravity, and that piety is " a habit of life formed under 
the training of childhood," and not the result of an instantaneous 
change of heart, wrought by the power of the Holy Ghost. If 
children grow up free from outward immoralities, they are regard- 
ed as Christians. That, which, in the view of the orthodox, is 
considered as constituting the essence of genuine religious expe- 
rience, is regarded by them, as fanaticism and delusion. 

Now it is evident that the Unitarians do understand you to 
.adopt substantially their views in reference to depravity, and re- 
generation, and the whole subject of Christian nurture. And do 
you claim that they have misunderstood you ? Not at all. And 
yet you say, "It gives me unfeigned pleasure to find myself ap- 
proved by the Unitarians." And " I had a secret hope before 
nand of carrying the assent of the Unitarians." One of two things 
must be true. You either intended to deceive the Unitarians, and 
are very happy to find that you have done it, or you and they do 
substantially agree on the points in question — ^pomts not of mere 
speculation, but of great practical importance. 

There are other things in your book indicating a sympathy with 
Unitarians, which have been read by your brethren, not without 
Bome concern. You give a very grave lecture to the ministers 
and churches of Massachusetts, because they do not treat Unitari- 
ans better. That they do not treat them with all due civility, as 
men and as citizens, I presume you will not pretend. And would 
you have them admitted to Christian fellowship ? Would you 
have orthodox ministers exchange pulpits with the Unitarians, and 
orthodox churches admit Unitarians to their communion ? And 
do you then believe that Unitarianism is not a system of funda- 
mental error ? But you say to your " Brethren of Massachusetts," 
" God has made both them and you to change since the separa- 
tion." Is this so? Have the Unitarians and the orthodox of 
Massachusetts been approximating towards each other in their 
theological views, during the last thirty years ? Who among the 
orthodox will be willing to allow this to be true in relation to 
themselves ? Who among them will not spurn the imputation as 
a slander ? And have the Unitarians become more evangelical 
in their views ? There is a class of Unitarians, I am aware, who 
have assumed the appearance of greater seriousness than has here- 
tofore been manifested by the sect ; and there is another class, 
represented by Theodore Parker, who have outstripped their 
brethren in infidelity and blasphemy ; but point me Us ws.^ l!\sc*»r 
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rians in New England, who believe the whole Bible to be given by 
<3Uvine inspiration, or who believe the doctrines of the Trinity, of 
total depravity, of vicarious atonement, of justification by faitn, of 
regeneration by the special agency of the Holy Spirit, or of the 
eternal punishment of the wicked. Take away these doctrines, and 
what of Christianity have we left ? Can that system of rehgion 
whichexcludes these doctrines, be the gospel which waspreached by 
Paul ? No sir, it is another gospel. " And though we or an angel 
j&rom heaven, preach any other gospel, let him be accursed." 

Said Professor Stuart, in his letters to Dr. Channing, " If the 
doctrine of Christ's divinity and humanity be not true, nor that of 
the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, and pardon by it — if human na- 
ture be not, of itself, entirely destitute of principles of holiness, 
that may fit men for heaven, and does not need special regenera- 
ting ana sanctifying grace^ then I know not what there is in the 
Christian system, that very much concerns our duty or our inter- 
est, which is not taught by the principles of natural religion, nor 
what there is for which it is our duty to contend." And are we 
to receive to ministerial and Christian fellowship those who deny 
the fundamental principles of the gospel of Christ ? Perhaps you 
will think me uncharitable. And was not Paul uncharitable when 
he penned the words which I have just quoted ? Was not John 
uncharitable when he said, " If there come any unto you, and bring 
not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid him 
God speed, for he that biddeth him God speed, is partaker of his 
evil deeds." And was not Dr. Dwight uncharitable when he thus 
characterized the religion of Unitarians ? 

" It is also, a well known truth, that Unitarian churches are, in 
general, moderately attendeil on the Sabbath ; that the sermons 
of their preachers are generally cold ; especially on the peculiar 
duties 01 religion ; that they have never formed, nor united with 
others in forming, missions for the propagation of the gospel among 
the heathens and Mohammedans ; nor distinguished themselves 
by any discernible earnestness in the cause of practical Christian- 
ity. On the contrary, their own declarations, too numerous to be 
here recited, teach us abundantly, that in the view of a great part 
of them, almost all the seriousness, fervor and self-denial, that 
deep sense of sin, and that prayerful, watchful, and strenuous op- 
position to temptation, which their opponents esteem indispensa- 
ble to salvation, are mere enthusiasm, superstition or melancholy. 
Christianity, with them, seems to be an easy, pleasant kind of re- 
ligion ; unincumbered by any peculiar restraints ; admitting with- 
out difiiculty of what are usually called the pleasures and amuse- 
ments of the world, and only confining them within the bounds of 
delicacy and poUteness. Can this, let me ask, be taking up the 
cross, denying ourselves, and following after Christ?" 

Does true charity demand that we should thirJk well of such a 
religion ? The charity inculcated by Christ and his apostles is a 
spirit of true benevolence, which will lead us not ^to encourage our 
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fellow men to trust in a fatal delusion, but to show them the dan- 
ger to which they are* exposed. " Charity rejoiceth in the truth." 
But your motto is " progress." And progress is a good thing if 
it is in the right direction. But it is better to stand still than to 
go wrong. To " grow in grace" and " increase in the knowledge 
of God," is the business of the Christian. But there may be prog- 
ress in sin as well as in holiness, and progress in error, as well as 
in truth. Not all whose motto is progress are pursuing a safe 
course. None indeed are more loud in proclaiming this as their 
motto, than those who are " ever learning, and never able to come 
to the knowledge of the truth." Hume, and Bolinbroke, and Vol- 
taire, and all the infidels of the last century were for progress. 
The authors of the French revolution were for progress ; and we 
have witnessed the result of their progress. Dr. Priestly's motto 
was progress, and he has told us what progress he made. He 
says that he " was once a Calvinist, and that of th(B straitest sect ; 
then a high Arian ; next a low Arian ; then a Socinian ; . and in a 
little time a Socinian of the lowest kind, in which Jesus Christ is 
considered as a mere man, the son of Joseph and Mary, and nat- 
urally as fallible and peccable as Moses, or any other prophet." 
And when he made this declaration, he said he dia not know when 
his creed would be fixed. The motto of Theodore Parker is prog- 
ress ; and so rapid has been his progress, that although he stul 
claims to be a Christian preacher, ne can revile the scriptures equal 
to any infidel, Thomas Paine himself not excepted. It becomes 
us to inquire to what point our course is tending — to " prove all 
things, and to hold fast that which is good." Far be it from me 
to discourage progress. There is enough for us all to learn. But 
there are some great fundamental principles of Christianity which 
we ought, before this time, to have learned, and in regard to which 
our minds ought to be settled. When a man abandons these 
principles, and launches forth on the sea of speculation, making 
progress his watchword, it will be a miracle of grace, if he does 
not make shipwreck of the faith. 
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Rev. and Dear Sir. 

In connection with your doctrine of Christian nurture, you have 
much to say respecting revivals of religion ; and although you 
would not be understood to repudiate them altogether, yet your 
manner of speaking is suited, if I mistake not, to awaken preju- 
dice against them, and to bring them into disrepute. 

You first object to the name. Revival of religion. You say, " I 
heartily wish the name were yet to be invented ; for it is a source 
of indefinite mischief." But I would inquire whether the name is 
not justified by such texts of scripture as the following. Habakuk 
3 ; 6. " O Lord revive thy work." Ps. 85 ; 6. " Wilt thou not 
revive us again, that thy people may rejoice in thee." Is it wise 
to find fault with a term which is so well warranted by the scrip- 
tuxes, and so fully authorized by good use ? You say, " It prop- 
erly denotes a reviving of Christian piety, where it has sunk into 
decline." This, I admit, is its proper oieaninff, iEmd this is the 
meaning, ordinarily attached to it. But as it is found to be a fact 
that when the graces of God's people are revived, and they are 
quickened to a faithful discharge of their duty, sinners around 
them, are, in greater or less numbers, awakened and converted, it 
has become common to associate the two things, and to denom- 
inate those times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord, in 
which saints are revived and smners are converted, revivals of re- 
ligion. I can see no great impropriety in this. Nor can I discern 
the " indefinite mischief," which you see connected with this use 
of language. 

In your remarks on this subject, I have been pained to notice a 
want of due discrimination. Opposers of revivals have been accus- 
tomed to present, in glowing colors, the evils which are connected 
with fanatical excitements, and to make revivals, without distinc- 
tion, responsible for these evils. Such was the course pursued by 
Dr. Chauncey, oif Boston, in his work, entitled "Seasonable 
thoughts on the state of rehgion in New England," published more 
than a hundred years ago. When he published this treatise, he 
was professedly an orthodox man, and a behever in the doctrine of 
regeneration, as maintained by Calvinists. He indignantly spurn- 
ed the insinuation that he was an opposer of the woi^ of God, and 
professed to be influenced by a sincere regard for the interests of 
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true religion. But the influence of his book, was, to strengthen 
the hands of infidels and scoffers, and to bring the whole subject of 
religion into contempt. Not because many of the thinffs which he 
brought to view were not censurable ; but because ne did not 
properly discriminate between the evil and the good. He made 
revivals responsible for all the wild fanaticism by which some por- 
tions of New England were at that day overrun. He also ranked 
together all the professed friends of revivals ; — such men as Dav- V 

enport, and other fanatical leaders, and those who discountenanced 
and opposed their wild and disorderly proceedings. Thus unrea- 
sonable prejudices were excited against some of the best of men, 
and most honored instruments of promoting the interests of the 
Redeemer's kingdom. 

In discussing the subject of revivals, careful discrimination is 
necessary. There are genuine and spurious revivals, as well as 
genuine and spurious conversions. False religion may have its 
revivals, as well as true. If satan is sometimes transformed into 
an angel of light, he may practice his arts of deception under the 
form of a revival, as well as in any other way ; and we ought not 
to be ignorant of his devices. The apostolic direction is, " believe 
not every spirit, but try the spirits whether they are of God ; bie- 
cause many false prophets are gone out into the world." 
I There may be, and often has been, great reUgious excitement, 
entirely destitute of true religion. There may also be scenes of 
religious excitement, in which there is some true religion, mingled 
with much fanaticism and delusion. Good is done, but it is at- 
tended with great evil. Some souls are truly converted, but many 
are deceived with a hypocrite's hope, and others, disgusted by the 
extravagrant and disorderly measures which they have witnessed, 
are hardened in unbelief. A revival of true religion may also bfe 
greatly marred, by a defect in the religious instruction which is 
communicated. Unless the nature of true religion, as distinguished 
from all counterfeits, is clearly exhibited, professed converts will 
be in great danger of mistaking spurious, for genuine religious 
affections. There is indeed no revival of religion, which has not 
some evils connected with it, or in which none are deceived with a 
delusive hope. The best of men are liable to mistakes ; and th^re 
have always been, in every age of the church, ai£l under the most 
faithful preaching of the gospel, more or less of those who are rep- 
resented in the parable, by the seed sown on stony places and 
among thorns. 

But there are revivals of religion, which are in a great measure 
free from disorders and excesses, and which are emphatically revi- 
vals of true religion. Such revivals are to be reganied as the best 
of heaven's gifts to the churches. They are not of modem origin. 
They have existed in every age of the cnurch, and have ever been 
regarded as " times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord.** 
The first century was in a special manner, an age of revivals. 
The Acts of the Apostles, is a history of revivals. It wojib^ ^^ ik^- 
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Ties of glorious revivals, that the Protestant Reformation was ac- 
complished ; and since that period, there have been interesting 
revivals in almost every part of Protestant Christendom. This 
country, it is true, and particularly New England, has been sig- 
nally blessed by these visits of divine mercy. As one observes, 
'^ Nine tenthsof our ministers and church members, were converted, 
if converted at all, in revivals. The men and women who sustain 

J our evangelical enterprizes, are the fruits of revivals. Our colle- 

ges and higher seminaries owe their being to revivals. Our mis- 
sionaries that go forth to the heathen, go in expectation of revivals, 
such as those which have transformed the Sandwich Islanders. 
All their hopes are placed on such revivals as the first Christians 
experienced, from the day of Pentecost onward." 

The revivals of which I speak, are not to be confounded with 
those religious excitements in which little or no true religion is to 
be found ; nor are those preachers whom God has honored as the 
instruments of pure revivals, to be ranked with those wild fanatics, 
who have '^ encouraged outcries, and. visions, and trances, and 
faintings," and whose labors have been followed by moral desola^ 
tion. DUt you rank together such men as Edwards, Whitefield, 
the Tennants, Davenport, Burchard, and Knapp, and seem to 
think that every thing which bears the name of revival, must be 
attended with '* crudities and excesses," and result in a vast 
amount of mischief. But do you not know that Edwards, and 
Bellamy, and Brainerd, and their most judicious cotemporaries, 
discountenanced the extravagances which prevailed in their day ? 
Do you not know that it was for the express purpose of counter- 
acting the effects of Davenport's proceedings, that Edwards wrote 
and preached his sermon on the text, " Believe not every Spirit, but 
try tne Spirits," and that this sermon formed the basis of nis elab- 
orate treatise on " Religious Affections," the express object of 
which, is, to point out the distinction between true and false reli- 
gion ? Do you not know, that Bellamy also wrote and published 
a similar treatise, entitled " True Religion Delineated ?" And do 
you not know that those who have been considered the best friends 
of revivals in New England, during the last twenty years, have 
borne their testimony against the proceedings of such men as 
Finney, Foot, Burchard, Knapp, and other evangelists, whose 

I wild and fanatical measures have brought great reproach on the 

cau se of religion ? 

Had you witnessed the revivals which occurred in the days of 
Strong, Dvnght and their cotemporaries, or had you seen what I 
saw between the years 1812 and 1822, under the preaching of Dr. 
Nettleton, and other men of that day, you could not have spoken 
of revivals as you have done. You would not have attributed to 
all -revivals such evils as have existed only in connection with the 
labors of unsound, injudicious, and fanatical men. 

The revivals of which I have spoken, were emphatically revi- 
vals of true religion. They commenced with great searchmgv of 
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heart, among the people of God, with deep repentance for past 
unfaithfulness, and with a disposition to enter with new vigor, on 
the performance of every Christian duty. Nor were they charac- 
terized by any thing more signally, than by an increased attention 
to the discharge of parental duties. God turned the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and of the children to the fathers. Nor did 
they come " as a storm, a strange day of power, and spiritual com- 
motion." Dr. Porter of Farmington, in the account which he 
published of the revival in that town in 1821, says, "The state of 
feeling which, at this time pervaded the town, was interesting fce- 
ybnd description. There was no * commotion,^ but a stillness in 
our very streets ; a serenity in the aspect of the pious ; a solem- 
nity apparent in almost all, which forcibly impressed us with the 
conviction, that in very deed, God wa.s in this place. Public meet- 
ings, however, were not very frequent. They were so appointed, 
as to afford opportunity for the same individual to hear preaching 
twice a week beside on the Sabbath. Occasionally there were 
also meetings of an hour in the mominff, or at noon, at private 
dwellings, at which the serious in the neighborhood were convened, 
on short notice, for prayer and conference. ' The members of the 
church also met weekly, in convenient sections, for prayer, and 
commonly on the evenings selected for the meetings of the anx- 
ious. From these various meetings, the people were accustomed 
to retire directly, and with little communication with each other, 
to their respective homes. They were disposed to be much alone, 
and were spontaneously led to take the word of God for their 
guide. The Bible was preferred to all other books, and was 
searched daily with eager inquiry." Does this look like the ac- 
count of " a storm, a strange day of power, and spiritual commo- 
tion ?" But what is here stated, might be stated with truth of 
most of the revivals of that period. ^ 

These revivals were not characterized by " visions and trances," 
or by " extatic impulses," or by any other " crudities and excess- 
es." A solemn stillness pervaded the religious assemblies. The 
preached word was listened to with intense interest. Christians 
were prayerful, and watchful, and exemplary in their deportment. 
Sometimes a heavenly joy beamed from their countenances ; but 
they made no violent demonstrations of their joy. Sinners were 
pricked in the heart, and borne down under the weight of unpar- 
doned guilt. One after another was brought into the liffht and 
liberty of the gospel ; but as a general thing, they were mr from 
being confident. They were humble, modest, docile, and seemed 
to possess the meekness and gentleness of , Christ. And a large 
proportion of them continued to adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour. 

These revivals exerted a most benign influence upon the 
churches. They did not divide churches and dissolve the relation 
between pastors and their flocks. On the contrary, they built \l^ 
churches — ^healed divisions, where they laaA. ^x^nyow^ ctv^*?^ — 
promoted union and brotherly love amoxiig \Jftfc xaKa^c^^-* ''^^ 
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greatly strengthened the hands of pastors. As fruits of the revi- 
val at Farmington, of which I have spoken, two hundred and thirty- 
five were added to the church. Dr. Porter, speaking of them in 
his account which was published eleven years after, says, " Many 
have died, and many have removed from our immediate connec- 
tion, but those who remain, now 4^onstitute the chief strength of the 
church^ 

These revivals also exerted a salutary influence upon society at 
large. They checked the prevalence of vice, raised the tone of 
myral sentiment, and elevated the standard of morals. So striking 
was the evidence that they were not the result of mere human 
agency, that few could resist the conviction that they were the 
work of God. And the salutary fruits of these revivals were per- 
manent. They were not temporary excitements which were soon 
over, and followed by a melancholy reaction ; but the good effects 
were abiding. The converts generally continued to adorn their 
profession. There were but few apostacies among them. Dr. 
Nettleton, in a letter addressed to Dr. Beecher, in 1822, s€ud, 
" For a number of years, I have kept a list of the names of those 
who have hopefully- experienced religion, and made a profession 
of it in these revivals. When far from them, in my retired mo- 
ments, I have often read over their names, and pondered on them 
and on the scenes they have brought to my remembrance, with 
emotions too big for utterance. I have watched them with anx- 
ious solicitude, stnd have made particular inquiry about the spirit- 
ual welfare of each one, as opportunity presented. My heart has 
often been refreshed, when some Timothy has brought me good 
tidings of the faith and charity of the young converts. No tidings 
have been more refreshing. I have often had occasion to adopt 
the language of Paul on this very subject. * What thanks can we 
render to God again, for all the joy wherewith we joy for your 
sdkes before God,^ During the leisure occasioned by my late ill- 
ness, 1 have been looking over the regions where God has revived 
his work for the two years past. The thousands who have pro- 
fessed Christ in this time, in general, appear to run well. Hith- 
erto, I think, they have exhibited more of the Christian temper, 
and a better example, than the same number who have profesded 
religion when there was no revival. With hundreds of these I 
conversed when anxious for their souls, and afterwards. when re- 
joicing in hope. Some of them I have followed through life, and 
down to the grave. If genuine religion is not found in revivals, I 
have no evidence that it eocists in our worlds 

But you may be ready to ask, would it not be better if Chris- 
tians were to maintain a steady growth in piety, enjoying constant- 
ly, a spirit of prayer, and so training their children that they will 
be Christians from their infancy, and not need conversion after 
they come to mature years ? And would it not be better still, if 
all Christians were perfect as angels, and all their children were 
equally perfect ? But Christians are not perfect, and it is owing 
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to their sinful imperfection that revivals of religion are necessary. 
It is because they are prone to become formal, and negligent, and 
worldly, that thev need to be revived. If they always felt as they 
ought to feel, and lived as they ought to live, they would not need 
to be quickened. But they do not always thus feel and live. 
They are but partially sanctified. There is still a law in their 
members, warring against the law of their minds, and leading 
them into captivity to the law of sin which is in their members. 
They are prone to backslide — to leave their first love, and to place 
their aflfections on forbidden objects. It has always been so ; and 
it probably always will be so, in a greater or less degree, in this 
iniperfect state of being. Now when Christians become remiss 
in duty, and lose, in a great measure, the spirit of prayer — when 
their graces droop, and their comforts die, and when sinners 
around them, are slumbering on the brink of ruin, is it not desira- 
ble that they should be revived? — that they should be quickened 
to more fervency in prayer, and to more fidelity in the discharge 
of all their religious duties? When this is the case, there is a 
revival of religion. And when the hearts of Christians are thus 
revived, in answer to their prayers, the means employed for the 
salvation of sinners are accompanied with a divine blessing. 
Thus the Psalmist prayed, " Restore unto me the joy of thy sal- 
vation, and uphold me with thy free Spirit ; then will I teach 
transgressors thy ways, and sinners shall be converted unto thee." 
And in the 102d Psalm, it is written, "Thou shalt arise and have 
mercy upon Zion, for the time to favor her, yea the set time is 
come. For thy servants take pleasure in her stones, and favor 
the dust thereof." There are times, yea, set times when God 
will favor Zion ; and these times are indicated by unusual enga- 
gedness on the part of his people. 

You say, " If you will attend the General Association of Con- 
necticut or Massachusetts, and listen to the reports on the state 
of religion, you will discover, although it may not be uniformly 
said, that a year which has brought no revivals of rehgion, is con- 
sidered to be, of course, a barren year. The Spirit of God will 
be said to be withdrawn — Zion to languish — religion to decay — 
the word to be fruitless, and I know not what beside." Do you 
mean to intimate that there is no reason for these representations? 
When spiritual apathy comes over the churches, is it not true 
that the special influences of the Spirit are withdrawn ? Does 
not Zion languish and religion decay ? But you say, " Suppose 
now it be asked whether a revival can he had all the time? No, 
that will not be pretended ; for the term is used with a special 
meaning to denote a time of exaltation and victory. It comes 
then to this, that having made every thing of a revival' of religion, 
and little or nothing of religion itself, we spend the intervening 
times in mourning over ourselves for languishing when we cannot 
help it, and in chiding ourselves, because we cannot live in the 
extraordinary, as an ordinary thing! MeaTitvx3CL<ft'^^N\sX\i^iSS^\5^^ 
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it for granted that God, because he does not help us to realize an 
impossibility, is withdrawn, and since the revival is gone by, what 
conclusion nave we left, but that Zion languishes, and that life is 
to no Christian purpose whatever." 

This representation is based on the supposition that what consti- 
tutes a revival is great religious excitement. But this is a mistake. 
It is true that great excitement cannot be long protracted. But 
this constitutes no part of the revival. More or less excitement it 
is true, usually accompanies a revival, especially when the atten- 
tion of many individuals is arrested at the same time. But this is 
only an appendage of the revival, and is by no means necessarily 
connected with that state of feeling among the people of Goa 
which properly constitutes a revival of religion. This state of 
feeling ought to exist at all times. And when it does not exist, 
there is just cause of lamentation. I know a church in which 
there was a revival that continued ten or twelve years. Not 
that there was any great visible excitement during that period. 
But there was a constant effusion of the Holy Spirit. There was 
a spirit of prayer in the church, and the gospel was made the power 
of God unto salvation. There was no time in which there were 
not some apxious sinners, and cases of hopeful conversion were of 
frequent occurrence. Not a sacramental season, I believe, passed 
during that period, at which some were not added to the church. 
There must, I conclude, have been a similar state of things in the 
church at Cambridge, under the ministry of Rev, Thomas Shep- 
ard ; for we are told that he rarely preached a sermon which was 
not the means of awakening one or more sinners. Christians are 
never in a time of revival more prayerful, or more faithful, than 
they ought always to be. When, therefore, their zeal abates, and 
spiritual apathy comes over them, the fault is their own, and they 
have cause for deep humiliation. When this is the case in the 
churches, and when a preached gospel makes no impression on 
the jninds of impenitent sinners there is just ground for the repre- 
sentations which are frequently made respecting the state of 
religion. 

You say, " Present effect, in the view of many, justifies any 
thing and every thinff . We strain every nerve of motion, exhaust 
every capacity of endurance, and push on till nature sinks in ex- 
haustion. We preach too much, and hve Christ too little. We 
do many things which in a cooler mood, are seen to hurt the dig- 
nity of religion, and which somewhat shame and sicken ourselves.** 

If this description was intended to apply to some scenes of reli- 
gious excitement which have occurred in our country, there is but 
too much truth in it. But if it was intended to apply to revivals 
without distinction, it is a caricature. It will not apply to very 
many revivals which I have had the happiness to witness. I am 
willing, however, to admit, that in some revivals, even of true re- 
ligion, in late years, there has probably been an undue multiplica* 
tion of religious meetings, and too much effort to increase excite- 
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ment, in consequence of wfiich the revivals have been less pure, 
and of much shorter duration, than they would otherwise liave 
been. There doubtless have been errors committed, which it be- 
comes ministers and churches to correct. But the cause of revi- 
vals is not to be made responsible for the mistakes of erring men. 

You say, " No nation can long thrive by conquest ; no more can 
a church. There must be an internal growth, that is made by 
holy industry in the common walks of life." You have much to 
say about depending on "growth" for the upbuilding of the church, 
and not on "conquest." And " revivals of religion so called," you 
say, "are our scenes of conquest." They are truly so, and hence 
we believe they are matter of joy to angels in heaven, as well as 
to saints on earth. 

Permit me to express the opinion that the kingdom of Christ 
never has made, and never will make any progress in this world, 
except by conquest. This is a world of rebels. It is so represent- 
ed in the Scriptures. " I have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against me." "The carnal mind is enmity 
against God." Every man by nature, is arrayed in hostility 
against his Maker. Hence the command to the whole human 
family, is, " Be ye reconciled to God." But with one consent, 
they refuse to submit ; and hence it becomes necessary that they 
should be subdued by divine grace. All the subjects of Christ's 
kingdom on earth, have been gained by conquest. Hence Christ 
is exhibited in the Scriptures as a mighty conqueror. In the forty- 
fifth Pssflm, it is written, " Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, Most 
Mighty, w4th thy glory and thy majesty, and in thy majesty, ride 
prosperously, because of truth, and meekness and righteousness ; 
and thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things. Thine arrows 
are sharp in the heart of the king's enemies, whereby the people 
fall under thee." So also in the 110th Psalm. "The Lord shall 
send the rod of thy strength out of Zion, rule thou in the midst of 
thine enemies. Thy people shall be willing in the day oftthy 
power." Is not Satan called in the Scriptures the God of this 
world, and are not mankind represented as being led captive by 
him at his will ? Is he not the strong man armed who keepeta 
his palace, and his goods are in peace, until a stronger than he 
comes upon him, and overcomes him, and taketh from him all 
his armour in which he trusted, and divideth his spoils ? Yes, it 
is by conquest that this world is to be converted to Christ. The 
word of God is the sword of the Spirit, by which sinners are 
pricked in the heart, and brought to sue for mercy. Aiid " revi- 
vals of religion are our scenes of conquest." Such was the revi- 
val on the day of Pentecost. Such were the revivals which fol- 
lowed, ^n Judea, in Samaria, in Asia Minor, and throughout a 
large part of the Roman empire. And such were all those sea- 
sons in which God has appeared in his glory to build up Zion, 
from that day to the present. And I have no doubt that it vrUIV^ 
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by a series of similar revivals that the glory of thg latter day will 
be ushered in upon the world. 

But you think the church ought to increase by " growth," and 
not by " conquest, ^^ Growth ! What is there to grow? Religion 
cannot grow, before it begins to exist ; and there is not a heart in 
which it has an existence, till that heart has been gained by con- 
quest. When God by his invincible grace has changed the heart 
of a sinner, we may then expect he will grow in ^race. But until 
then, we are to expect he will grow only in rebellion. 

Revivals, if I understand you, with all the evils connected with 
them, have a place in God's system of redeeming mercy ; and are 
brought to pass, not by any special divine interposition, but by the 
regular operation of natural causes ; not indeed independently of 
divine influence, but by an influence which pervades all the laws 
of nature. Indeed, you resolve the whole " doctrine of spiritual 
agency" into "the simple doctrine of God's omnipresence." "The 
true notion of omnipresence," you say, "shows God in action 
every where, as much as . in matters of ffrace." In matters of 
grace, therefore, that is, in renewing the nearts of sinners, and 
reviving the graces of his people, I understand you to hold, that 
his agency is no more special^ than it is in all the works of his 
providence, — that he renews the heart by his Spirit, in no other 
sense, than as "by his Spirit he hath garnished the heavens." 
" The doctrine of God's omnipresence," you say indeed, " does 
not aflirm that he is present to all in the same sense. Presence 
being identical with act or sway it has, of course, this law in itself, 
that God is present to each thing according to what it is, and ac- 
cording to what he is doing with it. Thus he is present to matter 
as matter and not as mind, molding its forms, constructing its in*- 
cidents. To vegetable natures, he is present according to what 
they are, and according to their several growths and kinds. So 
to man he is present as animate in body, in spirit an image of him- 
self.* If man falls into sin, he is then present to him as a sinner, 
oflfended by his transgressions, and averse to his character. If he 
undertake to redeem, he is then present prosecuting such an ob- 
ject ; convincing of sin, righteousness and a judgment to come. 
And now if any one is brought to repentance, God is present to 
him in a still more intimate and glorious way." But I do not im- 
derstand you to hold that God by a special interposition, changes 
the sinner's heart and brings him to repentance. This doctrine, 
if I mistake not, I have already shown, you discard. 

You account for revivals of religion in the same way in which 
you account for variety in all God's works. You say, " If a peri- 
odical agency be^ so derogatory to God's honor, what shall be 
thought of the seasons, the intervals of drought and rain, and all 
the revolving cycles of outward change 1 It is said, that God 
however acts in nature by general laws. So doubtless he does in 
the periodical and various cultivation of his Spirit." You say 
again, "There vis no reason to doubt, that God, in framing the 
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plan or system of his spirjj;ual agencies, ordained fluctuations and 
changing typea of spiritual exercise, that he might take advantage, 
at intervals, of novelty in arresting and swaying the minds of 
men." 

Your theory of "the spiritual economy of revivals," differs 
widely from that of those who have been most conversant with 
those seasons of divine influence. Such men as Edwards, and 
Bellamy, and Brainerd, and Dwight, and Strong, and Hallock, 
and Griffin, and Nettleton, regarded revivals of true religion as the 
result of special divine interposition. I will state a few reasons 
to show that their opinion was not ill founded. 

The manner in which revivals usually commence, shows that 
they are produced by a special divine influence. I shall speak of 
such revivals as I have myself witnessed. They usually begin in 
the church. More or less of the people of God are deeply humbled 
under a sense of their deficiencies, and are excited to unusual fer- 
vency in prayer. Their desires are intense, and are accompanied 
by a strong confidence that God is about to appear in his glory to 
build up Zion. This state of feeling is produced by the instru- 
mentality of no other means than such as have often been used be- 
fore without effect. Christians are in this state of mind for weeks, 
and sometimes for months, before there are any visible indications 
of uncommon seriousness in the congregation. Meanwhile their 
hearts are fixed, trusting in God. Each one is ready to say, "My 
soul wait thou only upon God, for my expectation is from him." 
And their expectation is not disappointed. Sooner or later some 
individuals are found pricked in the heart, and distressed on ac- 
count of their sins. There seems to be no particular reason why 
these individuals should be thus affected, rather than others ; or 
why they should be thus affected at this particular time, rather 
than at some time previous. No means have been used with 
them different from those which they have resisted for years. 
Anon, the attention of others, and of those, perhaps, who, to hu- 
man view, are the most unhkely, is arrested. Soon an liwful 
solemnity comes over the people. A death-like stillness pervades 
the worshipping assembly, and the simple truths of the gospel 
which have been before heard with no interest, are now the power 
of God unto salvation. Is here no evidence of a special divme in- 
fluence ? 

We shall be led to the same conclusion, if we take into consid- 
eration the character and circumstances of those who are made 
the subjects of revivals. Who are those that are hopefully con- 
verted at these seasons ? They are confined to no particular 
class. They are of all ages, from the gray-headed sinner to the 
little child, and of every character from the most moral to the 
most vicious. We have seen hardened infidels, abandoned profli- 
gates, conceited moralists, and self-righteous formalists — ^we have 
seen persons who have long treated the subject of religion with 
contempt, suddenly arrested and brought to repentance. We 
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have seen persons who were filled with enmity against the char- 
acter and government of God, against the doctrines of the Bible, 
and against the people of God, suddenly brought to love those 
things which they had hated with perfect hatred. And these 
effects are produced not only upon the young, the iUiterate, and 
the weak-minded, as has sometimes been scoffingly said ; and 
upon females whose fears and sympathies are easily excited ; but 
upon men — old men — men in middle life — men of fortitude — ^men 
or talents — men of education, and what is more, men who have 
been in the habit of regarding all pretensions to experimental piety, 
as fanaticism and delusion. We have seen persons of entirely 
different dispositions — persons of all ranks and conditions in life — 
the haughty master and the insolent slave — the conceited moral- 
ist and the abandoned profligate — persons who were aUenated by 
jealousies, and the bitterest animosities, all brought to possess a 
common feeling, to take complacency in each other's character — 
to embrace one another as brethren, and to feel a mutual attach- 
ment which nothing can destroy. 

Now are these effects produced by means vnthout any special 
divine influence ? If so, why were not the same effects produced 
upon all with whom the same means were used ? Wny is one 
taken, and another left ?, Will it be said, that those with whom 
the means are effectual, are less depraved, less averse to holiness, 
and more inclined to yield to the motives of the gospel, thon oth- 
ers ? This cannot be said with truth ; for " as in water, face 
answereth to face, so the heart of man to man." 

Besides — How comes it to pass that persons who have long re- 
sisted the gospel, are brought suddenly to yield to its influence ? 
Why were not the means of grace effectual, when the heart was 
less hard, and the conscience less seared ? A passage of scrip- 
ture which has been read a hundred times vrithout the least emo- 
tion, is sometimes powerfully impressed upon the mind. A word, 
a look, a gesture, is sometimes made a barbed arrow in the sinner's 
heart, which has long resisted the most solemn and eloquent 
appeals. 

Again — ^Why is it that the same means produce on the same 
persons, at different times, directly opposite effects ? Present to 
a person to-day (the convicted sinner for exanaple,) certain truths 
of the gospel, and they fill him with enmity. The presentation of 
the same truths to-morrow, perhaps, will fill him with joy unspeak- 
able and full of glory. These are facts which those who have 
been conversant vntli revivals of religion, have frequently wit- 
nessed. " We speak thut we do know, and testify that we have 
seen." And how are these facts to be explained ? The wisdom 
of this world may invent its theories ; but there is no way to ex- 
plain these phenomena satisfactorily, but to admit the special 
agency of an Almighty hand. 

But let us turn to the scriptures. Take " the scene of the Pen- 
tecost." Are the effects which were produced on that occasion to 
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b^ attributed to no special divine influence ? But this, perhaps 
you will say, was an extraordinary and miraculous scene — alto- 
gether different from any thing which we are to expect to witness 
HI the present day. It is true that the " sound of the rushinff 
mighty wind," the appearance of " cloven tongues like as of fire, 
and the power conferred on the apostles of speaking different lan- 
guages, were miraculous. These miracles were the means of ex- 
citing attention, and of calling the multitude together. But the 
*^ guilty convictions struggling in each bosom, wills bowing to the 
divine messiahship of Jesus, pardon, peace, new feelings, joys and 
principles" which ensued, are to be attributed to the same divine 
agency which is exerted in every case of conversion. There was 
nothing more miraculous in these, than there is in the same things 
when they occur at the present day. The instrument of producing 
conviction in the minds of the three thousand, was the preaching 
of Peter. " Now when they heard this, they were pricked in the 
heart." And the joy and peace which followed, were the result 
of an instantaneous change of heart produced by the special agency 
of the Holy Spirit. The love of God was shed abroad in their 
hearts by the Holy Ghost. In all this, there was nothing different 
from what is common to all revivals of true religion. 

Besides — If the conversion of the three thousand on the day of 
Pentecost, is to be attributed to the miraculous appearances on 
that occasion, why were not the miracles of Christ equally effect- 
ual to the conversion of sinners ? Comparatively few who wit- 
nessed his miracles became true believers. How many were 
present at the resurrection of Lazarus, and of the widows son, 
who were only hardened in unbeUef ? And what effect did the 
stupendous miracle of Christ's resurrection produce on the minds 
of the soldiers who were set to guard the sepulchre ? They suf- 
fered themselves on that very day, to be bribed to tell a falsehood 
respecting the event. I might ask moreover, if means do not owe 
their efficacy to a special divine influence, why was the preaching 
of the apostles so much more successful than the preaching of 
Christ ? 

Just take a view of the revivals which succeeded " the scene of 
the Pentecost," and the astonishing success with which the preach- 
ing of the apostles was attended wherever they went. The rapid 
spread of Christianity in the days of the apostles, is without a 
parallel in the history of the world. And when we consider the 
nature of the religion, the instruments by which it was propaga- 
ted, the opposition which they had to encounter, and the suner- 
ings to which the converts were exposed, it furnishes incontestible 
evidence of a special divine interposition. 

Consider the nature of the religion. It was a religion opposed 
to all the natural prejudices and passions of the human heart — a 
religion which proscribed all other religions, as not only inferior to 
itself, but as fundamentaUy erroneous, and destructive to the souls 
of men — a religion which struck at the root of lL>ax(^»Xk ^^ ^sss;^ 
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human selfishness, and condemned, in the severest terms, the 
practices to which the mass of mankind were addicted. It met, of 
course, in every man a natural foe, and could make no progress 
except " by conquest." All the lust, and pride, and ambition, and 
selfishness of the human heart, and all the prejudices of educa- 
tion were arrayed against it. It was called to stem the tide of 
fashion, and the torrent of public opinion, and to encounter the hos- 
tility of the world. 

And who were the instruments of promulgating this religion ? 
Not the great men of this world, whose fame was spread through 
nations, and who were looked upon with reverence by the common 
people. Not heroes and conquerors who filled the nations with 
consternation, and imposed their creed upon the vanquished. 
No — the apostles were humble men — men of small pretensions — 
most of them unlettered men, taken from the humblest walks of 
life. They had neither birth, wealth, nor learning to recommend 
them. They were moreover Jews, a name held in the utmost 
contempt by the surrounding nations. Such were the men who 
undertook to effect the mightiest revolution that was ever achieved 
on our globe. They undertook to change the religion of the 
world — ^to overthrow those systems of belief, and religious institu- 
tions, which had stood for ages, supported by the civil power, 
aided by a corrupt priesthood. They went forth to attack the 
strong holds of error and sin, and to bring back a revolted world 
to their allegiance to God. And we know with what astonishing 
success their labors were crowned. And to what are we to attrib- 
ute their success ? The following remark of Eusebius, who lived 
at the close of the third, and beginning of the fourth century, must 
be acknowledged by every candid person to be just. " When I 
consider the power of this doctrine, and that great multitudes of 
men were persuaded, and numerous societies were formed by these 
illiterate disciples of Jesus, and that, not in obscure and ignorant 
places, but in the most celebrated cities, in Rome itself, the queen 
of all other cities, in Alexandria, and in Antioch, throughout 
Egypt, and Lybia, Europe, and Asia, and also in villages and 
country places, and in all nations ; I am obliged and even com- 
pelled to inquire after the cause of this, and to acknowledge that 
they succeeded not in their great undertaking, any otherwise than 
by divine power, surpassing all human abihty, and by the coop- 
eration of him who said unto them, * Go teach all nations.' " 

Consider also the opposition which was made to the spread of 
the gospel. The most strenuous efforts were made to crush 
Christianity in its infancy. A violent persecution arose against 
the Christians in Jerusalem, soon after our Lord's ascension. 
About thirty years after, another persecution broke out at Rome, 
in which vast multitudes were put to death ; and during the three 
first centuries, persecution raged, with short intervals of repose, 
and the blood of the saints flowed in torrents in almost every part 
of the Roman Empire. No man could become a Christian, but 
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at the hazard of his life — and yet the religion spread. Do you see 
here no evidence of a special divine interposition ? 

The truth is, such is the desperate wickedness of the human 
heart, that it will yield to no means which can be employed. Nei- 
ther arguments, nor persuasions, presented by inspired apostles, 
or the Son of God himself — ^neither providential judgments nor 
mercies, nor even miraculous dispensations are sufficient to subdue 
the sinner's heart. Nothing but the Omnipotent energy of the 
Holy Spirit can do it. " Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord." "You hath he quickened when dead in 
trespasses and sins." " Therefore hath he mercy on whom he 
will have mercy." " As many as were ordained to eternal life, 
believed." 

You may call this the " ictic theory," and the " new light doc- 
trine." You may attempt to hold it up to derision, by caricature 
and ridicule ; but unless I greatly mistake, you will find it not 
easy to satisfy, in this way, the minds of the serious friends 6f 
Zion. 
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Rev. and Dear Sir. 

In connection with the subject of revivals, you complain of that 
type of reUgion which you consider their natural result. You say, 
"The more I reflect on the type of practical religion, prevalent m 
our churches for the century now past, the more I am dissatisfied 
with it." What you mean by this type of religion, may be, in 
part, ffathered from the following quotations. 

" If 1 show you, moreover, that the very type of religion which 
has produced this extraordinary sensitiveness to my book, is in fact, 
a novelty itself just a hundred years old, being that which was de- 
risively called * New Light,' in its day, and which now is really 
taken to be synonymous with antiquity and all orthodoxy ; a type 
of religion which approaches to strict individualism, which practi- 
cally hangs all power and progress on adult conversions, which 
flowered in the brilliant era of Burchard and Knapp, and is now 
dying under mildew, or passing into seed," &c. 

Again — "And here comes Jonathan Edwards, followed by 
Whitefield, the Tennants, Davenport, and other inferior teachers, 
introducing a new religious era, the same which has continued to 
the present day — the era of extreme individualism, of adult con- 
versions, revivals, angular experiences, hard and violent demon- 
strations, painful exhaustions, and now at last, of a growing disre- 
spect to spiritual piety itself." 

In regard to this representation, I have several things to say. 
In the first place, you greatly mistake in supposing that this type 
of religion is " a novelty itself just a hundred years old," having 
its beginning in the days of Edwards. It was not the object of 
Edwards to introduce innovations, but to bring the churches back 
to the state from which they had dechned. His views of doctrine, 
of rehgious experience, and of practical religion, accorded with 
those of the Pilgrim fathers, and the Puritans generally. These 
views which were maintained universally by the first ministers of 
New England, had gone extensively into disrepute. The writings 
of Whitby and John Taylor, hajd become popular, and not a few of 
the ministers had adopted Pelagian and Arminian sentiments. 
The prevalence of these doctrines, together with the half-way cov- 
enant plan, and the plan recommended by Mr. Stoddard, had 
brought a blight upon the churches. In very many of them, 
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scarcely any spiritual life seemed to remain. Such was the state 
of things when Edwards appeared. He was raised up for an im- 
portant end, and by the grace of God was made the instrument of 
accomplishing a great work. In a masterly manner he refuted the 
popular works which had been the means of diffusing Pelagian 
and Arminian views, and showed conclusively that the doctrines 
maintained by our Puritan fathers, were taught in the word of God. 
He also inculcated the same views of experimental and practical 
reUgion which were maintained by them. And God crowned his 
labors with signal success. The tide was turned in favor of sound 
doctrine and evangelical piety. The light which now shone upon 
the churches, was indeed " new," compared with the darkness 
which preceded it, but not new compared with what had been 
enjoyed a hundred years before. The type of religion which now 
prevailed, was not a new type, but an old one restored. 

But this, you say, was an era of "revivals." True, but these 
are not " a novelty." Revivals, as I have shown, have existed in 
all ages of the church. The age of the apostles, was in a very 
special manner, an age of revives. So far, therefore, as the type 
of religion is effected by revivals, it is not peculiar to this age. 
But it was also an era of " adult conversions." So also was the 
age of the apostles. So also has been every period in which God 
has poured out his spirit and brought sinners to repentance. So 
far as we are able to judge, a very large proportion of those who 
have given evidence of piety, have been converted after they came 
to years of understanding. I think it would be difficult for you to 
prove that any considerable number have ever grown up Christ- 
ians from early infancy. What you mean by " hard and violent 
demonstrations, and painful exhausticKis," I, perhaps, do not fully 
understand. I suppose, however, you mean thus to chai'acterize 
those conversions which are preceded by powerful and distressing 
convictions of sin. But.these are nothing new. The thousands who 
were converted on the day of Pentecost, were " pricked in the 
heart." The Philippian jailor, cried out in agony, " what must I 
do to be saved ?" Paul said, " when the commandment came, sin 
revived, and 1 died." The publican was overwhelmed with a 
sense of guilt. 'And why should it not be so; for our Saviour 
has said, ** When he, the Spirit of truth is come, he shall con- 
vince the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment." 

But you think that " Christian piety should begin with other 
and milder forms of exercise, than those which commonly distin- 
guish the conversion of adults ;" and to illustrate your idea, you 
mention the case of a man who was supposed to be converted 
without any conviction. But so far as my observation has ex- 
tended, those persons who profess to have been converted with 
little or no conviction, have failed to give satisfactory evidence of 
iety. Read the biographies of eminently pious and. useful men ; 
o you find, that as a general thing, they were converted without 
a struggle ? Certainly that type of religion, which considers con- 
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viction of sin essential to true conversion, is not peculiar to the 
present age ; for none ever insisted more strenuously on the ne- 
cessity of a thorough " law-work," as it was called, than the old 
Puritan divines. It is true that no degree of conviction is a cer- 
tain evidence of conversion. It is also true, that convictions are 
much more clear and distressing in some cases than in others. 
But where there is no conviction of sin, it is difficult to see how 
there can be any true repentance, or evangelical faith. Who ever 
repented of sin, of which he was not convinced ? Or who ever 
trusted in Christ for salvation, till he was convinced that he was 
a'lost sinner ? " the whole need not a physician but they that are 
sick." 

By "angular experiences," I am at a loss to know what you 
can mean. Angular, according to Webster, means, "Having an 
angle, angles or corners," also " consisting of an.angle, forming an 
angle." Angle, means, " The point where two lines meet." But 
there are different kinds of angles . There are right angles, and acute 
angles, and obtuse angles. There are also rectilineal angles and cur- 
vilineal angles. Now you have given us no means of deciding to 
which kind of angles you have reference, when you speak of " ajogu- 
lar experiences." Another question here arises, with what kind of 

J experiences do you mean to contrast " angular experiences ?" Is it 
with circular experiences, or with perpendicular experiences ? If 
with either of these, or with any other, denoted by whatever geo- 
metrical term you may see fit to use, I should be utterly unable 
to comprehend your meaning. Indeed I can no more expliain the 
meaning of " angular experiences," than I could explain the mean- 
ing of a benevolent trijingle, or an unrighteous parallelogram. 
But to be serious, if a man will use language in a sense altogether 
different from its common acceptation, he is under obligatioQ to 
explain his meaning. 

As I am unable to tell what you mean by "angular emerien- 
ces," I am left to form the best conjecture that I can ;r and it has 
occurred to me that possibly you mean sudden conversions — such 
as are wont to occur in revivals of religion. But do you object to 
sudden conversions ? Do you consider them a " novelty?" Was 
• not the conversion of the thief on the cross a sudden conversion ? 
Was not this true also of the conversions which occurred on the 
day of Pentecost, and of the conversions generally which occurred 
under the preaching of the Apostles ? If we have a type of reli- 
gion which corresponds with that which prevailed in the days of 
the Apostles, shall we be dissatisfied with it ? 

Besides — Every genuine conversion, must from the nature of 
the case, be sudden. However protracted may be the antecedent 
conviction, regeneration is always instantaneous. It cannot be 
otherwise. There can be no moment of time, in which the persoii 
is not either a saint or a sinner — either justified, or condeumed— - 
either spiritually alive, or spiritually dead. The transition bom 
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the one state to the other, must be instantaneous, whatever may 
be the circu^istances under which it occurs. 

" Mr. Edwards," you say, "set up and maintained as the first 
great truth in religion, the necessity of spiritual regeneration.'* 
And do you object to this ? What more important doctrine than 
this is contained in the Christian system ? Is not this " the first 

freat truth" which our Saviour taught to Nicodemus ? And shall 
Idwards be blamed for following the example of his divine 
Master ? 

But you say, Edwards " fell into a spiritualism so intense as 
practically to hold, if not theoretically, that there is no such thing 
as spiritual piety which does not begin with a definite and con- 
sciously dated experience." Edwards did not deny that persons 
might be sanctified in infancy ; but he found it to be a fact in his 
day, as it is in ours, and, as I believe it ever has been, that very 
few gave evidence of piety who were not converted after they 
came to years of understanding. And of what use is it to believe 
that children are pious, while they give not the least evidence of 
piety ? " All adults," you say, " not converted after the age of 
reason, were assumed to be under sin, and addressed as unrecon- 
ciled to God." No adults "were assumed to be under sin," who 
gave evidence of piety. Every individual who exhibited in his 
life the fruits of the Spirit, was regarded as a Christian, whether 
he could remember the time or not, when he began to be the subject 
of holy affections. But if an adult exhibited no evidence of piety, 
he was, of course, " assumed to be under sin ;" for the Scriptures 
assure us that this is the natural state of man. " The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God." Such is the 
state of every individual born into the world, that he " must be 
born again," to be prepared for heaven. We are bound, there- 
fore, to assume that every person is in his natural state, till he 
gives evidence that he has been spiritually renewed. 

But if I understand you, you would reverse the assumption in 
regard to the children of pious parents. You would assume that 
they are Christians, till they give decisive evidence to the contra- 
ry. Nor would you consider it any decisive evidence against their 
piety, "if they seem to be intractable to religious influences, and 
sometimes to display an apparent aversion to the very subject of 
religion itself." But for such an assumption you have no scrip- 
tural warrant. 

Do you say, we may mistake in supposing persons to be unre- 
newed, who as yet give no decisive evidence of piety ? Admit it 
to be possible. Is there no danger of mistake on the other hand ? 
May you not mistake in presuming there may be " some seeds of 
holy principle" in an individual, in whom nothing of the kind has 
yet been discovered ? And which mistake is the most dangerous? 
If a person, destitute of piety is presumed to be pious, and treated 
as a Christian, he will be likely to be confirmed in delusion to his 
ruin. Bi:^ if a {>erson who has really been bom a^^m^ ^%<& %k^ 
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little evidence of a saving change, that his piety, for a season, is 
doubted, what permanent injury will he be likely to receive? One 
great objection to your theory is, as you have been fully apprized, 
that it is suited to lead persons to flatter themselves that they are 
Christians, while they are strangers to vital godliness. It is a 
fact which cannot be denied, that the children of pious parents, as 
a general thing, give no more evidence of having been regenerated 
in infancy, than other children. They are indeed the hope of the 
church. From them the church will receive its principal acces- 
sions. In every revival of religion, the subjects are chiefly from 
this class of individuals. But in nine cases out of ten, they are 
fully convinced that previous to their supposed conversion, they 
knew nothing of experimental rehgion. It was with them as it 
was with Paul, when the commandment came, sin revived, and 
they died. They were brought to see that their hearts were en- 
tirely alienated from God, and destitute of every trace of moral 
excellency. 

But let your theory prevail. Let the children of the church be 
brought up under the impression, that, if free from immoralities, 
they are Christians, because their parents are Christians, and be- 
cause they have been baptized ; and it is my full belief that mul- 
titudes will grow up in a fatal delusion. 

Edwards, you say, " undertook, what, I believe, had never be- 
fore been attempted, to give a metaphysical idea of the change 
wrought in regeneration, showing in terms of analysis, wherein 
the soul is different from what it was before ; and by this means 
also, he threw the individual into a yet more perfect isolation, as 
regards organic laws and influenqes, and imparted, though unde- 
signedly, a more violent character to the demonstrations of Chris- 
tian experience." 

Edwards, in his work on Religious Affections, endeavored to 
discriminate between those religious aflTections which are spurious, 
and those which are genuine. Other writers before hiinhad done 
the same. It was done by Thomas Shepard, in his treatise on 
the parable of the ten virgins, of which Edwards makes very con- 
siderable use. But no writer, either before'or since, has discussed 
this subject so methodically, and with such ability as Edwards, in 
the work above mentioned. This was one of his ablest and most 
Useful works. It exhibits great compass of thought, an intimate 
acquaintance with the Scriptures, and a deep knowledge of the 
human heart. It iias ever been regarded by evangelical Chris- 
tians as a work of standard excellence, and it will, I have no 
doubt, continue to be thus regarded, while true religion shall have 
an existence on the earth. 

But Edwards, in explaining the nature of regeneration, you say, 
"threw the individual into a more perfect isolation, as regards 
organic laws and influences, and imparted, though undesignedly, 
a more violent character to the demonstrations of Christian experi- 
ence.'* iVow what do you mean \yy tYiia, «sA \s^ «.ll which' you 
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have said in different parts of your book, on the subject of individ- 
ualism ? Do you mean that mankind are to become Christians ^ 
and be saved, not as individuals, but in masses ? Do you mean 
that a parent and his children, are not several distinct individuals, 
but one complex person ? — that when the parent is regenerated, 
the children are regenerated by the same act ? — that when the 
parent repents, and believes in Christ, the children repent and be- 
lieve also? — and that they are all justified and adopted into the 
divine family together ? If this is your theory, I should like to 
know on what evidence it is founded? But if yoii only mean that 
parental influence has much to do as a means in deciding the 
character of children, this no body denies. But this does not im- 
ply that parents and children are not distinct individuals. Ed- * 
wards, it is true, maintained, that every human being must be 
regenerated in order to be saved, and in this opinion he was sus- 
tained by the declaration of our Lord to Nicodemus. How this 
opinion should impart " a more violent character to the demon- 
strations of Christian experience," I am not able to see. 

Another complaint which you make of the type of rehgion in 
the New England churches, is thus expressed. " I see great rea- 
son, and the greater, the longer I live, to distrust the manner of 
testing religious character, generally prevalent in connection with 
this type of religion. We make nothing of habit, nothing of a 
proposed aim of life, connected with Christian duties, but we de- 
mand a religious experience that stands in marked contrast with 
the previous time, particularly in regard to feelings of complacencJy 
towards God." 

Now who are those that in testing Christian character, "make 
nothing of habit — nothing of a proposed end of life, connected 
with Christian duties ?" Who among the ministers and churches 
of New England, do not consider habitual obedience to God's com- 
mands, and an aim to glorify God in the performance of Christian 
duties, essential to the Christian character? These, it is true, are 
not the only things to be regarded as tests of Christian character. 
In examining persons for admission to the church, it has been 
common, I admit, to inquire into their views and feelings respect- 
ing divine objects, and for the purpose of ascertaining among other , 
things, whether they view the divine character with complacency. 
Is this improper ? Is delight in the character of God no evidence 
of conversion? "Whosoever loveth, is born of God." If the 
" carnal mind is enmity against God," then the person viho truly i 

delights in the character of God, has experienced a change of * 

heart. There cannot be a more decisive evidence of regeneration 
than complacency in the true character of God ; for we are 
clearly taught in the Scriptures, (and every convicted sinner 
knows it to be true,) that the unrenewed man has not the love of 
God in him. 

But you say, " Nothing is more common than to find the most 
extatic flights of experience in this pat^\c\vVa£, %xA ^NSSKssv '^n^c^ 

9 
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few months, in total indifference to religion, and a manifest aban- 
donment of every duty." In reply to this I would say, compla- 
cency in God's true character, is not apt to manifest itself in 
"extatic flights of experience." Those religious affections which 
rise to " extatic flights," and soon end in indifference to religion, 
are founded in selfishness. Persons sometimes flatter themselves 
that they love God, when they have no true loife to his character. 
They love him only for his favors. Having persuaded themselves 
that God has forgiven their sins, and adopted them into his family, 
their mfcds are filled with a joy which sometimes rises to extacy. 
But in all this, there is no true love to God. Hence it becomes 
important to discriminate between those religious affections which 
are genuine, and those which are spurious. That true religion 
consists very much in religious affections, the Scriptures abundant- 
ly teach, llence it should be one great object of the Christian 
preacher to point out with clearness what those affections are that 
are evidences of regeneration. And in examining persons for ad- 
mission to the church, we should inquire particularly into the na- 
ture of those exercises on which the individuals rely as proof of 
their conversion. If we find reason to believe that they delight in 
God's true character, and hate sin, not on account of its conse- 
quences merely, but on account of its own intrinsic turpitude, and 
because it is committed against G^ — if we find reason to believe 
that tHey see a beauty and loveliness in the character of Christ, 
and put their whole trust in the merits of his atonement to recom- 
mend them to God — if we find reason to believe that they love 
God's law, and delight in his service — ^that they love God's people, 
because they are his people — ^that they take a deep interest in the 
welfare of Zion, and are disposed to devote themselves unreserv- 
edly to the service of God ; we may cherish the hope that they 
have been born of God ; for these feelings do not exist in 'the nat- 
ural heart. It is true that we cannot see the hearts of our fellow 
men, and persons may deceive us by giving a false account of their 
feelings. So also, if we judge only by their outward conduct, 
they may deceive us by putting on a show of religion, while their 
hearts are not right with God. And if we judge only by the out- 
ward conduct, we shall be much more liable to be deceived than 
if we examine also into the motives by which they are actuated. 

But you say, "A man wholly irreligious in his life, comes 
within the sphere of a revival of rehgion, he hears a great deal of 
preaching, thinks much upon what he hears, becomes a good deal 
heated by the general excitement, and somewhat confused by his 
own ill-directed efforts to realize an unknown experience, till, at 
length, having no practical duties on hand to show him the conflict 
of his will with God's authority, and becoming unsphered, as it 
were, from all subjective thoughts which may keep him apprized 
of his own unlikeness to God by the total absorbtion of his mind 
in the objective realities of religion — what wonder is it, that his 
soul takes ire before God, and blazes up to heaven in a passionate 
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admiration of his beauty and glory ! And this new rhapsody, this 
strange kindling of enthusiasm, he is sure, must be Cliristian love ; 
now his sins are forgiven, and his peace with God is sealed." 

Something like this, I am aware, has occurred in a time of reli- 
gious excitement, when the preaching has not been what it should 
be. When the doctrines of the cross are not fully and plainly 
preached, and the true character of God kept clearly before the 
minds of the people, it is natural for sinners to mistake the char- 
acter of their religious affections, and to take up with a hypocrite's 
hope. But it is not apt to be so where the whole truth is faithfully 
preached. Read the narratives of revivals in the Old Connecticut 
Evangelical Magazine, which occurred fifty years ago. You will 
there learn what the preaching was in those days, and what were 
its effects. In those revivals, the following doctrines were dwelt 
upon, and exhibited with great plainness — The sinner's entire de- 
pravity — ^his obligation to be holy — his inexcusableness for con- 
tinuing a moment in impenitence and unbelief — the utter worth- 
lessness of all his unregenerate doings — ^his unwillingness to come 
to Christ for salvation, and his consequent dependence on the 
sovereign mercy of God — and God's perfect right to do with him 
as should seem good in his sight. Under this preaching, awaken- 
ed sinners were brought to see, that so far from having any com- 
placency in the character of God, their hearts were enmity against 
nim. They felt bitter heart-risings against the requirements of 
the law, and the conditions of the gospel, and against God's right 
to have mercy on whom he will have mercy. This being the 
case, it was exceedingly diflicult for them to flatter themselves 
that they loved God, till a real change had been wrought in their 
hearts. And when they were brought to love what they had be- 
fore hated, when they took complacency in those views of the 
divine character which had previously excited their enmity, it was 
very satisfactory evidence of conversion ; and I can testify from a 
somewhat extensive acquaintance with revivals of former years, 
that persons thus converted, rarely disappointed the expectations 
of their Christian friends. 

You say immediately after the statement above quoted, " On 
precisely this kind of evidence generally, converts are accepted as 
such at the door of the church." If this statement is correct in 
regard to any churches vnth which you are acquainted, it certainly 
is not correct in regard to those with which I have been best ac- 
qxiainted. It is true, as you immediately after state, that " no 
evidence of Christian character is considered so decisive as that 
which is found in a change of emotions." Regeneration implies a 
change of emotions ; and when a p^erson whose heart was enmity 
ligainst God, is brought to delight in his character, it is the best 

{lossible evidence of regeneration. But those ministers with whom 
have been best acquainted, have been very careful to discrimi- 
nate between complacency in God's character, and the kind of 
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\ experience which you have described. That "kind of evidence" 
has not been " accepted at the door of the church." 

But you say, " How many are nursed in a presumptuous confi- 
dence that all is right with God, because they have had their pas- 
sions kindled for once in this way, by the beauty and glory of 
God." 

My Dear Sir, the only " passions kindled" in the hearts of un- 
renewed men by a contemplation of " the beauty and glory of God" 
as he is revealed in the scriptures, are the passions of hatred and 
disgust. It is a contradiction in terms to say that the true charac- 
ter of God may appear beautiful and glorious to a person whose 
heart is enmity against him. To what are unrenewed men blind, 
if not to " the beauty and glory of God ?" It is true that sinners 
may think they see a beauty and glory in God when they have 
erroneous views of his character ; and when they listen to preach- 
ing suited to lead persons to entertain such erroneous views, mul- 
titudes doubtless " are nursed in a presumptuous confidence, that 
all is right with God," because they flatter themselves that they 
are pleased with his character. How immense, then, the respon- 
sibilitv resting on the Christian preacher. 

" What careful minister," you say, " seeing how many are gath- 
ered around him in the church, who manifest no real love to God 
in the practical duties of life, and have never shown any Christian 
character, save that they once vVere the subjects of a religious 
rhapsody, has not often staggered under the suspicions of some 
dismal error, in the current views of religious experience." 

I presume there are many ministers of New England, who en- 
tertain no such suspicions as you express. The church which 
answers to your description, must be one, I think, where there has 
been a sad defect in the instructions of the sanctuary, and a great 
want of judgment in conducting revivals. It is not so, I trust, in 
all our churches. It certainly was not so in the churches of New 
England thirty and forty years ago. Persons were not then be- 
lieved to be Christians, and received to the church, merely because 
they had been the " subjects of a religious rhapsody." And those 
who made a profession of religion in those days, as a general thing, 
adorned their Christian profession. For years afterwards, they 
constituted the strength of the churches, as Dr. Potter has testi- 
fied in regard to the church in Farmington. 

Will you now permit me to ask, where will you find a better 
tjrpe of religion than that which has prevailed in New England 
for the last hundred years ? That there is, and ever has been, 
much to deplore in our churches, is undoubtedly true. But where 
on the globe, will you find a cluster of churches in which there has 
been more vital godliness than in the Congregational churches of 
New England ? Where will you find more respect paid to the 
institutions of religion — more fidelity in the education oi children — 
more conscientiousness in the discharge of relative duties — more 
/spirituality — ^more devotedness, and more active benevolence? 
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Where will you find religion exerting a more benign influence upon 
the community at large ? Look over the face of Christendom, and 
tell me, where you will find, on the whole, a better type of prac- 
tical religion than here ? Will you find it in the church of Eng- 
land, or in the church of Scotland, or among the dissenters in 
England, or among the Lutheran, or German Reformed churches, 
in this country or in Europe ? Or will you find it among the 
Rationalists of Germany, or the Unitarians at home ? Sure I am, 
that with all the faults of our New England churches, (and they 
are many,) there are none on which the sun shines, which have 
been more signally blessed of God, or which have greater cause 
for gratitude than they. 

But what is the remedy which you propose for this bad " type 
of religion," of which you complain ? If I understand you, it is, 
that we should cease to depend on "conquest" for the continuance 
and increase of the church, and begin to depend on a natural and 
internal growth, — that we should think less of revivals of religion, 
and more of Christian education. But I feel quite confident that 
if we should enjoy more genuine revivals, we should see more 
fidelity in the education of children, as well as in the discharge of 
all other Christian duties ; — for that is not a genuine revival which 
does not produce these results. 

You would, if I understand you, dispense with the examination 
of candidates for communion, as to tneir religious feelings, and 
admit all to the church, whose outward deportment is regular, and 
who disclose " a habit of private devotion, declaring a serious pur- 
pose and desire to live a rehgious Ufe, and indicating a settled 
spirit of dependence on God for the sustenance of all good exer- 
cises." And are you sure, that in this way you would secure a 
•purer church than any which now exists among us ? Where is the 
church which does not now require this disclosure on the part of 
those whom it receives to its communion? And if in addition to 
these things, we seek for evidence that the person has experien- 
ced a change of heart, shall we be more likely to fill the church 
with unsanctified members ? 

You say again — " In order to the best effect, we need also to 
institute some method of introducing baptized children to the 
church, that is distinct and peculiar to them — such a method as 
will place them in the condition of candidates, and such as Mill 
carry the expectation that they will come forward at a suitable 
age, to assume the covenant into which they have been entered by 
their parents. The Lutheran and German Reformed churches 
still retain a rite of confirmation. If instead of the form of induc- 
tion called a profession, we had a form of acknowledgment or 
assumption, in which the infant member acknowledges the initial 
membership his parents gave him, and assumes the vows of dedi- 
cation for himself, in which they gave him to God, the eflfect would 
unquestionably be great." 

The effect undoubtedly would be greats andiw \x>l^ ^^\Kv<5k\\.,\ssa'^ 
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disastrous to the purity of the churches. According to present 
usage, all baptized children are admitted to the church as soon as 
they give evidence of piety. What advantage then, has your plan 
over that which now exists, except that it provides for the admis- 
sion of such as give no evidence of piety ? And is this an advan- 
tage ? Is it a plan which would be likely to result in the purifica- 
tion of the churches ? Let baptized children be presumed to be 
Sious unless by outward immorality, or open hostility, they give 
ecisive evidence to the contrary, and let them be received to full 
communion in the church on this presumption, and without any 
examination in respect to their religious feelings ; and it is my full 
conviction that it would corrupt the church, and be the means of 
confirming multitudes in delusion to their everlasting ruin. That 
such is the eflfect of confirmation as practiced in the Episcopal 
church, and in the Lutheran and German Reformed churches, can- 
not admit of a question. 
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Rev. and Dear Sir. 

I PROPOSE, in this letter, to take notice of some caricatures, and 
misrepresentations of the views of ministers and churches in New 
England, which ^re scattered through your book. 

In the first place, the very statement of your doctrine, contains 
an implication which is altogether unjust. " The true idea of 
Christian education," you say, is, "that the child is to grow up a 
Christian. In other words, the aim, effort, and expectation should 
be, NOT AS IS COMMONLY ASSUMED, that the child is to grow up in 
sin," &c. Here you affirm that it is " commonly assumed^^ that 
" the aim and efforf^ of parents " should 6e," to have their children 
grow up in sin. I beg to inquire who maintains such a doctrine as 
this ? Who are the ministers, and where do they live, who teach 
parents that it " should be" their "- aim and effort" to train up 
their children in sin ? But you intimate that this is the teaching 
of ministers generally, and the belief of the churches generally in 
New England. But I challenge you to point me to an individual 
who entertains such a belief. It is " commonly assumed" to be 
the duty of parents to pray for the sanctification of their children 
as soon as they are born ; and to continue to pray and labor for 
their conversion till they give evidence of piety. It is " commonly 
assumed," that children are never too young to be made the sub- 
jects of renewing grace ; and consequently that they are never 
too young to be the subjects of prayer. It is ** commonly assu- 
med," that parents are under obligation to do every thing in their 
power, by example, instruction, and discipline, for the spiritual 
welfare of ^heir children, and to leave the result with God. But 
you will say, it is " commonly assumed," that Christian parents 
are not to eospect, as a general thing, that their children will grow 
up Christians from early infancy. This may be. But is this the 
same as assuming that it " should be" their ** aim and effort," to 
train them up in sin ? May not a person make it his " aim and 
effort" to secure an object, when he does not feel authorized to 
eoopect to secure it immediately ? Permit me to ask, should a 
pastor make it his aim and effort to train up any part of his con- 

regation in sin, for future conversion ? On the contrary, ought 

le not to labor and pray for the immediate conversion of all nia 

people ? But what minister feels authorised to «r5%.^\» ^iwa^. '5S^\s^sb. 
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people will be immediately converted? I presume you do not 
expect that any of the members of your church will become sin- 
Ifessly perfect in the present life. And should it be your " aim and 
effort" to train up your church in sin ? I presume, also, you do 
not expect to become perfect yourself in the present life. And 
will you say, it "should be" your " aim and effort" to live in sin ? 
But you say, "Any attempt to maintain a discipline at war with 

Jrour own secret expectations, will only make a hollow and worth- 
ess figment of that which should be an open earnest reality. 
You will never practically aim at what you practically despair of, 
and if you do not practically aim to unite your child to God, you 
will aim at something less, that is, something unchristian, wrong, 
sinful." 

Just apply this reasoning to the cases above mentioned. Apply 
it to your own case. You have no expectation of attaining to sin- 
less perfection in the present life. And will you aim then " at 
something less, that is, something unchristian, wrong, sinful?" 
Did Paul aim at something less when he said, " I count not my- 
self to have apprehended ; but this one thing I do, forgetting 
those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
which are before, I press toward the mark, for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus." 

Take another illustration. Suppose you have a child sick, to all 
appearance, nigh unto death. You do not know absolutely that 
the child will not recover ; but you have really no expectation that 
it will live. And will it then be your " aim and effort" that the 
child shall die ? Or will you not exert yourself to the utmost, to 
preserve the child's life ? 

The misrepresentation which J have here noticed, is several 
times repeated, and sometimes in still more objectionable forms. 
Thus you say, " There could not be a worse or more baleful im- 
plication given to a child, than that he is to reject God and all holy 
principle till he has come to mature age. What authority have 

Jou from the scriptures to tell your child, or by any sign to show 
im that you do not expect him truly to love and obey God, till 
after he has spent whole years in hatred and wrong? What au- 
thority to make him feel that he is the most unprivileged of all 
human beings, capable of sin, but incapable of repefltance ; old 
enough to resist all good, but too young to receive any good what- 
ever ? It is reasonable to suppose that you have some express 
authority for a lesson so manifestly cruel and hurtful, else you 
would shudder to give it. I ask you for the chapter and verse out 
of which it is derived." 

The implication here given, that this is the view of Christian 
education " which is commonly held in our churches," is most un- 
just and slanderous. It is as unjust, as if I were to represent you 
as teaching the thoughtless youth of your congregation that it is 
not their duty immediately to repent ; for you no more expect 
tbejr all wDl immediately repent, than Christian parents expect 
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that all their children will become Christians in infancy. Sup- 
pose then, I should represent you as teaching such a lesson to your 
people, and should call on you for the chapter and verse by which 
you feel authorized to give such instruction. Would you not con- 
sider it a slander ? I ask you where is the Christian parent who 
gives his child to understand " that he is to reject God and all holy 
principle, till he has come to mature age" — ^that he does " not ex^ 
pect him truly to love and obey God, till after he has spent Whole 
years in hatred and wrong ?" — that he is " capable of sin, but inca* 
pable of repentance ; old enough to resist all good, but too young 
to receive any good whatever ?" I venture to say that you cannot 
point me to a Christian parent in New England, who gives such Sd 
lesson to his children. 

But you have given a still worse representation. You say of 
Christian parents that "Ihey train them up" (i. e. their children) 
" to be aliens, and even tell them that they can do nothing riffht 
till after their hearts are changed, or what is the same, till after 
they have come to advanced age. They are thus discouraged, and 
even taught to grow up in sin ; which if they fail to do, it is because 
a bad education is not able to accomplish its le^timate results." 

Who and where, let me ask again, are the Christian parents of 
whom this is true ? Christian parents training up their children 
'* to 'be aliens!" — ^teaching them "to grow up in sin !" No Sir, 
they cannot be Christian parents who do this. If you mean to 
bring this charge against the members of our churches generallyi 
it is no better than charging them with gross hypocrisy. 

Again you say, " If too, our view is false, or the current opinion 
is true, how miserable is the age of childhood ! If it may not grow 
up in holy virtue — if it must grow up in sin till it comes to some 
definite age, before it is a candidate for repentance ^.nd a new life, 
then during that interval, it is seen to lie under a doom more dis- 
mal and hapless than any other we are acquainted with in this 
world. Capable of sin, and incapable of repentance." Here you 
represent the " current opinion" to be, that children " must grow 
up in sin" — ^that they are "capable of sin, and incapable of repent- 
ance." This however is not the current opinion. The " current 
opinion" is, that the child which is capable of sinning is capable 
of repenting, and that God is able to renew the heart of a child al 
any age. The " current opinion" also is, iJiat some children have 
been renewed in early infancy ; consequently that it is not true, 
that the child " must," of necessity, " grow up in sin." But the 
question is not« what is possible with God, but what is possible 
with man. Have parents power to impart holiness to their chil- 
dren, or to make it certain that God will do it as soon as they 
become moral agents ? The " current opinion" is, that parents 
have not this power-*-that all children being bom depraved, are 
by nature children of wrath, and will continue to be such, till God 
shall renew their hearts — and that God will have mercy not only 
on t^hom, but when he* vrill have mercy^ " l\ Sa \tfiXfct\fM^v^ 

10 
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know the times and the seasons which the Father has put in his 
own power/' No parent has a right to dictate to the Almighty 
when he shall renew the hearts ofhis children. But if this be so, 
you say, "how miserable is the state of childhood!" Indeed! 
And why do you not conclude that the whole human race are 
Christians ; because if they are not, what a miserable world this 
must be ! 

I have already had occasion to notice your want of discrimina- 
tion in treating of revivals, and of those who have been conversant 
with them. I wish to say a few words more on this subject. You 
do great injustice to those New England ministers who have 
been the friends of revivals, and distinguished instruments of pro- 
moting them, when you rank them with those fanatical leaders 
who by their wild and extravagant measures, have done much J:o- 
wards bringing all revivals into disrepute. For example, you 
speak of Edwards and Davenport, in connection with others, as 
being the men who introduced the era of revivals a little more 
than a hundred years ago. Now if some person, describing cer- 
tain movements of the present day, should rank you and Theodore 
Parker together, he would not be guilty of a greater act of injus- 
tice. Edwards and Davenport were as unlike as Luther and the 
wild Anabaptists which sprang up in his day. Edwards exerted 
all his influence, as I have shown, in opposition to the proceedings 
of Davenport, and other men of the same stamp. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be more unjust than to represent them as co-laborers, or 
to speak of their labors as exerting a similar influence. So also 
the manner in which you speak of Burchard and Knapp, is adapt- 
ed to do great injustice to the body of New England ministers. 
You well know that comparatively few of the Congregational min- 
isters of New. England, approved of the measures of these men 
and other evangelists like them. It was confidently predicted 
that desolation would follow in their track — a prediction which 
has been strikingly fulfilled, as is now generally admitted. And 
are such men as Strong and Dwight and their cotemporaries, un- 
der whose labors more than one hundred and fifty churches of 
New England were blessed with precious seasons of revival be- 
tween the years 1798 and 1803 — and such men as Nettleton and 
those with whom he labored from twenty to thirty-five years ago, 
to be ranked with such men as Finney, and Burchard, and Foote, 
and Knapp, et id omne genus? And are the revivals which occur- 
red under the preaching of the former, to be compared with the 
excitements which occurred under the labors of the latter ? I 
hope, my dear sir, if you ever wnte again on the subject of revi«* 
vals, you will learn to discriminate. To attribute to revivals with- 
out distinction, all the evils which have been connected with cer- 
tain religious excitements, is as unjust, as to attribute to preaching 
without distinction, all the evils which have resulted from the 
preaching of heresy. 

The foUowiug representation gWe« a very unjust view of the 
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feelings of Christians in regard to revivals of religion. "The real 
position, if any, which revivals hold in the economy of God's spir- 
itual administration not being well ascertained by the Christian 
body, they are viewed by Christians themselves, with all the pos- 
sible varieties of feeling between idolatry and distrust. Even the 
same mind often fluctuates between these extremes. To day, the 
face of God is bright upon his people, and the whole community 
is, in a sense, visibly swayed by his power: and now in the happy 
freshness and vitality of the scene, it is concluded that there is no 
true religion but in a revival. To-morrow, as the freshness of 
new scenes and new feelings is manifestly abating, there begins to 
be an unhappy and desperate feeling — something must be done — 
religion itseli is dying. And yet what shall be done, it is very 
difficult to find ; for every effort to hold fast the exact degree and 
sort of feeling, to make a part of exercises, which in their very na- 
ture have motion and change, only sinks the vital force more 
rapidly. But the calm at length comes, and now the prostration 
is the greater for the desperate outlay of strength to prevent it. 
A dissatisfying look now begins to rest, when it is reviewed, on 
the revival itself ; discouragement, unbelief, sloth — a long age of 
lead follows. Secretly sickened by what is past, many fall into 
real distrust of spiritual experiences. Many have made so heavy 
a draft on their religious vitality or capacity, that something seems 
to be expended out of the sensibility of their conscience, — they 
sink into neglects, or crimes close upon the verge of apostacy ; or 
they betake themselves to the cheap and possible perfectionism of 
antinomian irresponsibility. The extreme we here depict, is not 
often reached ; but there is often a very marked approach towards 
it. The consequence is, that the religious life, thus unskilfully 
ordered, is unhappy, wears a forced look, goes with a perplexed 
and halting gait." 

Now, my dear sir, ask Dr. Porter, of Farmington, whether the 
spiritual members of his church regarded with such feelings as 
you have here described, the revival which occurred in that town 
in 1821, and to which I have already once or twice referred? 
No sir ; devout Christians who have witnessed revivals of true 
religion, have had no doubt as to the "real position" which they 
"hold in the economy of God's spiritual administration." They 
have regarded them neither with "idolatry" nor with "distrust." 
They have regarded them as precious seasons of divine mercy, 
which demand a tribute of unfeigned gratitude. They have some- 
times viewed with distrust certain human expedients introduced 
to promote revivals, and have greatly feared that they would mar 
the purity of the work. But they have had no fears as to the in- 
fluence of a genuine revival of religion. The influence of pure 
revivals has ever been found to be permanently good. As to those 
who at the close of a revival, are "secretly sickened by what is 
past," and " fall into real distrust of spiritual experiences ;" and 
those who "betake themselves to the chea^ %XLd'^C)^^%\^^'^«^^!ft^** 
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tionism of antinomian irresponsibility ," they do not belong to '^ the 
Christian body." 

Again — You represent the ministers and churches of New Eng- 
land as making '^ every thin^ of a revival of religion, and little or 
nothing of religion itself." fiut I beg to know how it is possible 
to prize a revival of religion, without prizing religion itself. A 
revival of true religion is a revival of all the Christian graces, a 
quickening of the divine life in the soul, and an increased activity 
in the discharge of all Christian duties. Can a person make every 
thing of such a revival of religion, and little or nothing of religion 
itself? What, love to be quickened in the divine life, and to have 
true religion increased in our hearts, and yet have no regard to 
religion itself ! There cannot be a greater absurdity. No sir, 
genuine revivals are loved by those who love religion, and because 
they love religion ; and the more they love religion, the more 
hignly will they prize them. That certain fanatics have made 
every thing of what they called revivals of religion, while they 
have made little or nothing of religion itself, is undoubtedly true. 
But such are not revivals of true religion. And do you mean to 
intimate that the revivals in which the ministers and Christians of 
New England generally have taken so deep an interest, are of this 
description ? If you do, your representation is exceedingly unjust. 

The following is a specimen of Jbhe caricatures with which your 
book abounds. "Our very theory of religion, is, that men are to 
grow up in evil, and be dragged into the church by conquest. The 
world is to lie in halves, and the kingdom of God is to stretch itself 
side by side with the kingdom of darkness, making sallies into it, 
and taking captive those who are sufficiently hardened and bronzed 
in guiltiness to be converted." 

Again — Speaking of the views of Edwards and other New Eng- 
land divines, you say, " Hanging every thing thus on miracle, or a 
pure ictus Dei, separate from all instrumental connection of truth, 
feeling, dependence, motive, choice, there was manifestly nothing 
left, but to wait for the concussion. It was waiting, in fact, for 
the arrival of God in some vision or trance, and since there was no 
intelligible duty to be done, as means to the end, the disturbed 
soul was quite sure to fall on conjuration to obtain the desired 
miracle ; cutting itself with knives of conviction, tearing itself in 
loud outcries, and leaping round the altar, and calling on the God 
to come down and kindle the fire." 

Such caricatures, I am sorry to say, are not unfrequent in your 
book ; and they not only contain gross misrepresentations, but be- 
tray a disposition to trifle with sacred subjects which it is painful 
to witness. That which is regarded by Christians generally as 
constituting the essence of vital religion, you call a "technical ex- 
perience," "angular experiences," "an explosive experience," and 
"enthusiastic ffights of experience." The doctrine of regenera- 
tion as maintain^ by Edwards, and the ministers of New England 
generally, you characterize as the " ictic theory," the "new light 
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doctrine," and the act of the Holy Spirit by which, according to 
this doctrine, the heart is renewed, you call '* an epiphany in which 
God leaps from the stars, or some place above, to do a work apart 
from all system or connection with his other works." "Religion," 
according to this system, you say, is " a miraculous epidemic, a 
fire-ball shot from the moon, something holy because it is from 
God," &c. 

Now, my dear sir, whatever,maybe your views of regeneration, 
and Christian experience, I ask you, if these are not too serious 
subjects to be made the theme of ridicule ? The Princeton Re«- 
viewers say of this language, it " seems to us to be profane." I 
have no doubt it seems so to not a few in the Christian communi- 
ty. I sincerely hope that He who is acquainted with the secrets 
of iall hearts, sees in you a state of mind different from what this 
language would seem to indicate. 

Again — The foUovring is your description of the present state of 
religion in our churches. " We are at this very moment as deep 
in the spirit of formalism, as we can be, without receiving it theo- 
retically as a religion. Revivals themselves have sunk into for- 
mality ; and what is even more singular, conversions also. Pre- 
cisely this is what every intelligent minister feels, though he may 
not name what he deplores, in this manner. What is it but another 
kind of formalism to look upon a revival of r^igion, as the only 
hopeful instrument of good, the only supposaWe state of godly 
living? Nor is it any thing different, if conversions are accepted 
as equivalent to Christian character, and the technical evidences 
of conversion, as the title deed of salvation. A very slight perusal 
of our present type of religion, will show how little efficacy it has, 
or can have, to exercise a soul deeply in spiritual things, or to 
produce a thorough sanctification of character. It will be seen 
that our religion revolves, practically speaking, about two single 
points. First, every man is to be converted. Secondly, he is to 
concern himself about the conversion of others. Or if this be not 
a literal and complete truth, you will see what I mean by the 
statement. The Christian is thus withdrawn to a mournful ex- 
tent from all bosom struggles, and a careful chastening of the 
spirit before God. We are not so much responsible to be godly, 
as to be useful. We do not question so much how we may sub- 
due sin within ourselves, as how we may enlarge the roll of con- 
verts. We seldom tremble before God under the gloomy terrors 
that rise up in our faithless hearts. When we pray, it is not so 
much that we may come unto God for his ovm. sake, as that we 
may use a profitable expedient. Prayer is a convenience to the 
execution of our designs upon others. 

The type of religion which you have here described, is certainly 
not the type of religion which you say has prevailed in the church- 
es of New England since the days of Edwards ; for that type of 
religion, you admit, had "one great merits" viz. "that it displaced 
an era of dead formality, and brought in the demand ol %.^2cs^ 
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motives, and indulge in personal abuse, the effect is eminently 
injurious to themselves, and to the cause of religion. Far be it 
jfrom me to engage in such a controversy with you or with any 
other man. It has been my endeavor to treat you with Christian 
courtesy. Such will continue to be my endeavor, whatever treat- 
ment I may receive from you. I hope not to forget the example 
of him who **when he was reviled, reviled not again." If you 
seek a personal quarrel with me, I can assure you now, the quar- 
rel shall all be on one side. It is not with you, but with your pub- 
lished opinions that I have to do. These 1 claim the right to ex- 
amine ; nor shall I be frightened from the exercise of this right, by 
ridicule, invective, or denunciation. These weapons, I am sure, 
can injure none so much as those who handle them. 

What reception these letters will meet with from you, I shall 
not undertake to predict. If they shall be received with feelings 
•imilar to those with which my former letter was received, I shall 
be sorry, more on your account than on my own. I shall, at least,^ 
have the consolation to reflect, that I have endeavored to discharge 
my duty. 

Your friend and brother in the gospel, 

B. Tyler. 

East Windsor Hill, March 20, 1848. 



REV. DR. BUSHNELL, 

Dear Sir, 

My attention has been recently directed to a little book^ 
written by you, and published by the Massachuselts Sabbath 
School Society, entitled '' Discourses on Christian Nurture.'' 
It is a strong recommendation of any book, to be published 
by that Society, and to carry on the title page, " approved by 
the committee of publication ;" because they have obtained 
the reputation of being particularly careful to publish nothing 
which shall militate against sound doctrine, or genuine Chris- 
tian experience. The Christian public, therefore, were predis- 
posed to think favorably of your discourses ; but on perusing 
them, many have found themselves disappointed, and no small 
degree of surprise has been expressed, in various quarters, that 
the Mass. S. S. S. should have published such a book. 

It is possible that you have not been fully understood ; and 
that your views, correctly interpreted, do not possess that dan- 
gerous tendency which they have been supposed to possess. 
If it be so, it is certainly desirable that such explanations should 
be made, as are necessary to disabuse the public mind ; and 
if the following strictures shall be the mean& of calling forth 
from you, satisfactory explanations, their object will be answer- 
ed. You must be aware, that the influence of your book will 
depend on the manner in which it is understood, whether it is 
understood as you intended oi not. If it is so understood as to 
lead persons to flatter themselves that they, are Christians, 
while they are strangers to genuine piety, its tendency is cer- 
tainly dangerous, however far it may have been from your 
intention to contribute to such a result. That it will be so 
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understood, is my honest belief. And this is the reason which 
has induced me to address to you this letter. 

The question which you propose to answer in your discourses 
is, " What is the true idea of Christian education ?" Your 
answer is given in the following proposition, viz: *'That the 
child is to grow up a Christian. In other words, the aim, 
effort, and expectation should be, not as is commonly assumed, 
that the child is to grow up in sin, to be converted after he 
comes to a mature age, but that he is to open on the world as 
one that is spiritually renewed, not remembering the time 
when he went through a technical experience, but seeming 
rather to have loved what is good from his earliest years." 

Is this the true idea of Christian education ? Christian edu- 
cation, 80 far as it relates to parents, I take to be the proper 
discharge of parental duty. To give the true idea, therefore, 
of Christian education, would be to point out the true method 
of educating children, as it is inculcated in the word of Grod. 
The text on which your discourses are founded, is addressed by 
the Apostle to parents. '^ Bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord." The meaning of the word transla* 
ted nurture, is instruction, and of the word translated admoni- 
tion, reproof or discipline. By the nurture an^ admonition of 
the Lord, therefore, we are to understand that instruction and 
discipline which God has appointed. The text relates solely 
to the duty of parents. It teaches nothing as to the results to 
be expected from the faithful discharge of parental duty. But 
your proposition has exclusive reference to these results. 

If any one were to ask, what is the true idea of ministerial 
faithfulness ? who would think of answering the question by 
saying, it is that all the people over whom the minister is pla- 
ced, are to be immediately converted, and to be trained up for 
heaven 1 If such was the invariable effect of ministerial faith- 
fulness, this would not be a true answer to the question ; for 
the duty of the minister is entirely distinct from the fruits re- 
sulting from the faithful discharge of his duty. But it is not 
true that faithfulness in a minister will invariably result in the 
immedJfete conversion of all his people. The Apostle says, 
2 Cor. 2: 15, 16; ^^We are unto God, a sweet savour of 
Christ, in them that are saved, and in them that perish. To 
the one, we are the savour of death unto death, and to the 



other, ihe/savour of life unto life." Besides — was not Christ 
faithful ? But how many of his hearers Were hardened in 
impenitence and unbelief ? 

When you say, that " the true idea of Christian education,'^ 
is " that the child is to grow up a Christian," I understand you 
to maintain that this is the end to be aimed at by the Christian 
parent, and in all ordinary cases, at least, to be expected. 
You do not, indeed, affirm, that "every child can be made to 
grow up in Christian piety," though you think no one can 
prove the contrary. But you say, " It is presumptively true 
that such a result can be realized ; just as it is presumptively 
true that a school will forward the pupils in knowledge, though 
possibly sometimes it may fail to do it." If I rightly appre- 
hend your meaning, it is, that parents ought to educate their 
children, not merely with the Aope, that they will become 
Christians, at some time, either in childhood, or at a later 
period, when God in his infinite wisdom and mercy shall see 
fit to convert them ; but with the expectation that they will 
grow up Christians from their earliest years. 

That the child should grow up a Christian, it is necessary 
that he should become a Christian. And how is he to become 
a Christian ? Is he made a Christian by education ? You 
admit that there is no " radical goodness of human nature," 
and that " the work of Christian education" is not ** to educe 
the good that is in us." No one is a Christian by nature ; for 
all " are by nature children of wrath." Those to whom the 
privilege is given to become the sons of God, are " born, not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God." Not of blood — They are not Christians by nat- 
ural descent. Grace is not hereditary. Nor of the will of the 
flesh — They are not converted by any efforts of their own, 
made in an unrenewed state. Nor of the will of man — They 
are not converted by moral suasion, or by any efforts of man. 
They are not made Christians by education. But of God — 
It is God's prerogative to change the heart. *^ We are his 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works." 

It is a fundamental principle of the Christian scheme, that 
every child born into the world, is by nature totally depraved, 
and must be born again in order to become a child of God, and 
an heir of heaven. Adam, after his apostacy, " begat a son 



in his own likeness, after hisiraa^e ;" and this depraved like- 
ness has been perpetuated from generation to generation to the 
present time. " Who can bring a clean thing out of an un- 
clean ? " <« Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did 
my mother conceive me.'' " We have borne the image of the 
earthy.'' 

But you ask, " Who then has told you that the child cannot 
have the new heart of which you speak ?" I readily grant 
that God can, if he sees fit, renew, by his Spirit, the heart of 
a child as soon as he is born, so that he shall, as you express 
it, " open on the world as one that is spiritually renewed, not 
remembering the time when he went through a technical ex- 
perience, but seeming rather to have loved what is good from 
his earliest years." But the question at issue, relates not to 
what God is able to do. He is doubtless able to renew the 
heart of every child, born either of religious or irreligious par- 
ents ; but this does not prove that he will do it,' 

Besides — If a child is born again at the commencement of 
life, so as to " open on the world as one that is spiritually re- 
newed," (and I do not deny that there are such cases,) what 
has Christian education had to do in bringing about this event? 
No Christian instruction, or Christian discipline, could have had 
any instrumentality in the child's conversion ; for by the sup-, 
position, his heart was renewed before he was capable of receiv- 
ing any verbal instruction. Such instances may occur, in 
answer to the prayers of God's people ; but they are to be 
attributed to the sovereign act of God, independently of all 
human instrumentality. If God, in mercy, will thus renew 
the*hearts of our children, we may indeed expect that they will 
grow up Christians. On no other supposition, have we a right 
to expect this. Every child comes into the world depraved, 
and until renewed by the Holy Ghost, is spiritually dead. No 
degree of parental faithfulness can impart spiritual life to that 
child. Nothing but the life-giving energy of the Holy Ghost 
can do it. This is a truth never to be lost sight of by the 
Christian parent. Now the question is, has Gt)d explicitly 
informed us in his word, that he will, thus early, renew the 
hearts of our children, if we will faithfully discharge our pa- 
rental duties'? Where is any such explicit promise to be 
found 1 



The duty of the Christian parent is analogous to that of the 
Christian minister. The minister must labor for the salvation 
of his people. He must instruct them in the great things 
which belong to their peace. He must beseech and warn them 
to become reconciled to God. And he must do these things 
in humble dependance on divine grace, and with earnest prayer 
that God will crown his labors with success. But it is not his 
work to renew the hearts of his people. Nor has he any right 
to expect, that his hearers will derive any saving benefit from 
his labors, unless God shall accompany them with the renew- 
ing and sanctifying influences of his Spirit. "Who then is 
Paul, or who is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed, 
even as the Lord gave to every man. I have planted, Apollos 
Watered, but God gave the increase. So then, neither is he 
that planteth any thing, neither he that watereth, but God that 
giveth the increase.'' 

It is true that the faithful minister has reason to hope and 
believe, that he will not labor in vain. But when, how, and 
to what extent, God will crown his labors with success, he has 
no means of determining. God is a holy Sovereign. " There- 
fore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy.'' It is true, 
he employs means, and he gives efficacy to the means of his 
own appointment ; but he does it in his own way, and in his 
own time, and in such degrees as seemeth good in his sight. 
It is not always true that the labors of the most faithful minis- 
ter are crowned with the greatest success. Many more souls 
seem to have been converted under the preaching of Paul, 
than under the preaching of Christ. But surely Paul was n^t 
more faithful than his Master. The great aim of the Christian 
minister should be*, to do his duty, and to leave the results with 
God. What God shall do, in connection with his labors, it is 
not for him to say. If he is faithful, he will be " unto God, a 
sweet savour of Christ in them that are saved, and in them that 
perish." The divine direction is, "In the morning sow thy 
seed^ and in the evening withhold not thine hand ; for thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or 
whether they both shall be alike good." If God shall impart 
the influences of his Spirit, the seed will vegetate and grow 
and bring forth fruit But whether it shall spring up now, or 
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at a future lime ; and whether it shall yield thirty, sixty, or an 
hundred fold, must depend on God's sovereign pleasure. 

So with the Christian parent. The great thing at which he 
18 to aim, is to discharge faithfully his duty. This is all that 
he can do. It belongs to God to say, what shall be the result 
of his labors. The parent can no more renew the heart of his 
child, than the preacher can renew the hearts of his hearers. 
This is the prerogative of God only. No other being in the 
universe is competent to the task. If a child, born of human 
parents, were educated by angels, amid the glories of heaven, 
he would grow up a sinner, unless renewed by the power of the 
Holy Ghost. Hence it is, that ^^ except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God." ** That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh." The meaning of the term flesh, as here 
used, is evident from the manner in which it is used elsewhere 
in the New Testament. " The works of the flesh are mani- 
fest.'^ " In me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing." 
" They that are in the flesh, cannot please God.'' " The 
flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh, 
and these are contrary the one to the other." " To be car- 
nally minded is death ; for the carnal mind is enmity against 
God." - 

The Christian parent, it is true, like the Christian minister, 
has reason to-believe that he will not labor in vain. He knows 
that parental instruction and discipline, are means of God's 
appointment, and means which he has determined to accom- 
pany with his blessing. But the time, and manner, and de- 
gree in which he will impart his blessing, is known only to 
himself. In this, he acts as a holy sovereign, as he does in 
nil his dispensations. Nor is the success of Christian parents 
always in exact proportion to their faithfulness. None have 
any claims upon their Maker. The most faithful feel that 
they are unW^orthy qf the least favor for themselves, or for their 
children, and when they pray for themselves, or for them, they 
pray for mercy which they know God is under no obligaticm 
to grant. If God had promised to save all their children on 
condition of entire faithfulness on their part, they could not 
appropriate the promise to themselves, for they know that 
they are not entirely faithful, but cofme very far short of their 
duty. 



And here permit me to ask, when you maintain that if par- 
ents were faithful, they might expect to see their children, (as a 
general thing, at least,) grow up Christians from their earliest 
childhood, what degree of faithfulness, do you consider neces-* 
sary to insure this result 1 Must they be sinlessly perfect-? 
If so, what you have written is labor lost; for there are no 
such parents. But if you mean a degree of faithfulness short of 
sinless perfection, how great must it be 7 How faithful must a 
sinful, erring parent be, to render it certain that God will 
change the hearts of his children at the very beginning of life, 
before |hey are old enough to receive any verbal instruction 1 

There are many parents who are eminently pious, and 
whose piety shines in nothing more conspicuously, than in the 
education of their children. But they see no evidence that 
their children are pious. On the contrary, they think they 
see decisive evidence that they are not. To such parents you 
say, " If you have endeavored to realize the very truth I here 
affirm, but find that your children do not exhibit the character 
you have looked for ; if they seem to be intractable to religious 
influences, and sometimes to display an apparent aversion to 
the very subject of religion itself, you are not, of course, to 
conclude that the doctrine I here maintain, is untrue or imprac- 
ticable. You may be unreasonable in your expectations of 
your children. Possibly, there may be seeds of holy principle 

in them, which you do not discover It is 

conceivable that regenerate character may exist, long before it 
is fully and formally developed." 

The tendency of these remarks, I cannot but regard as ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to the souls of men. Are Christian parents 
to presume that their children are pious, when they give not 
the least evidence of the fact ? — when " they seem to be in- 
tractable to religious influences," and to manifest ^^ aversion to 
the very subject of religion itself?" But you say, " a child 
acts out his present feelings, the feelings of the moment, with- 
out qualification or disguise." Very true. And for that rea- 
son, I believe that if there is any good thing in the heart of the 
child, it will sometimes show itself. We do not expect that 
the child who is sanctified from the womb, will be sinlessly 
perfect ; but we do expect that the child whose heart has been 
renewed by divine grace, will sometimes, at least, appear dif- 



ferently from the one who has not been renewed. We do tiot 
expect that he will be ^^intractable to religious influences." 
No parent has a right to presume, that some ^^ seeds of holy 
principle" have been implanted in the heart of his child, till 
he sees some evidence of the fact. He is taught in the scrip- 
tores, that his child is, by nature, a child of wrath, even as oth- 
ers — that he is born depraved, with a nature prone to evil, 
and that he will continue so, till renewed by the Holy Spirit. 
So long as he sees no evidence that a new disposition has been 
implanted within him, he has reason to believe that he is still 
in his natural state. He is to presume that his child is spirit- 
ually dead, till he exhibits some signs of spiritual life. 

If parents presume that their children are pious, while they 
give no evidence of piety; while they are ^'intractable to 
religious influences," and manifest " aversion to the very sub- 
jecf of religion itself;" it will have a most unhappy influence 
on their own feelings and conduct. They will not feel that 
deep solicitude for their children which their case demands 
nor will they impart to them the instruction which is suited to 
their condition. Their whole deportment in reference to their 
children will be likely to be such, as will encourage them to 
think well of their spiritual state. 

Nor is this all. Your book is to be read, not by parents only, 
but by children and youth ; and what impression will it make 
on their minds ? Here is a youth who never felt any particular 
interest in the subject of religion. He is a stranger to all the 
feelings of the pious heart, and often feels an aversion to the 
whole subject of religion. It never entered into his thoughts 
that such a person as he could possibly be a Christian. But 
he has pious parents, who have felt great solicitude for his 
spiritual welfare, and who have endeavored to bring him up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. He cannot accuse 
them of unfaithfulness, but on the contrary, believes they 
have discharged their duty. He reads your book, and is there 
taught th^t " regenerate character may exist long before it is 
formally developed" — that those who are religiously educated, 
although they may " seem to be intractable to religious influ- 
ences, and sometimes display an apparent aversion to the very 
subject of religion itself," may, notwithstanding, have soncie 
"seeds of holy principle" in them which have not yet been 



discovered by themselves, or by others. He is moreover taught 
that this is to be presumed to be true of those children and 
youth whose parents have been faithful. He presumes, of 
course, that he is a Christian, and that his immortal interests 
are safe. Multitudes of such youth will read your book ; and 
who can tell how many will be thus deluded to the ruin of their 
souls ? 

There are other parts of your discourses which are fraught 
with the same dangerous tendency ; particularly what you say 
of an organic connection subsisting between parents and their 
children, and the subject of Infant Baptism. 

In relation to the first of these topics, your language is, " If 
we narrowly examine the relation of parent and child, we shall 
not fail to discover something like a law of organic connection, 
as regards character, subsisting between them — such a con* 
nection as makes it easy to believe, and natural to expect, that 
the faith of the one will be propagated in the other. Perhaps 
I should rather say, such a connection as induces the convic- 
tion that the character of the one is actually included in the 
character of the other, as the seed is formed in the capsule, 
and being there matured by nutriment derived from the stem, 
is gradually separated from it." 

If this statement is true, I see not why the child of every 
pious parent has not a right to presume, that he is himself 
pious. If there is " a law of organic connection subsisting be- 
tween them" — if " the character of one is actually included in 
the character of the other,'' I would seriously inquire, if those 
who are children of God, are not born of blood? Is not grace 
hereditary? You say, " The child after birth, is still within 
the matrix of the parental life, and will be moie or less for 
many years. And the parental life will be flowing into him 
all that time, just as naturally, and by a law as truly organic, 
as when the sap of the trunk flows into a limb.'' And are we 
then to understand, that the child is as much a part of the 
parent, as the branch is a part of the tree ; and jpartakes of the 
character of the parent, just as the branch partakes of the na- 
ture of the tree 1 If this be so, then should a child not possess 
the character of his parent, it would be just as strange and 
unnatural, as if the branch of a vine should prove to be the 
limb of a thorn-bush. 
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You give us to understand that you do not intend to *' assert 
a power in the parent to renew the child, or that the child can 
be renewed by any agency of the Spirit less immediate than 
that which renews the parent himself." Very true, because, 
if there is such an organic connection between the parent and 
child as you maintain, then the agency which renews the 
parent, must renew the child at the same time. If by any 
supernatural power, the nature of a tree should be changed, 
the change would pervade all the branches. And if any new 
branches should shoot forth, they too would partake of the 
nature of the tree as thus changed. According to your theory, 
therefore, I see not but the children born of parents already 
pious, must be Christians by nature. I do not charge you with 
holding this sentiment, although it seems to me to be a legiti- 
mate inference from your theory. 

Other things which you have said, seem to imply that piety, 
in your view, is hereditary in the same sense that depravity is. 
You say, "we discover in the scriptures that the organic law 
of which I have spoken, is distinctly recognized, and that 
character in' children, is often regarded as, in some very im- 
portant sense, derivative from their parents. It is thus that 
^ sin has parsed upon all men.' ^ By the offense of one, judg- 
ment came upon all.' Christian faith is also spoken of in a 
similar way." 

Now it must be remembered, that in consequence of the 
apostacy of Adam, " sin hath t)assed upon all meny There is 
no exception. Corruption of nature has passed through every 
generation, and not an individual has escaped the infection. 
Now, if grace is, in the same sense, hereditary ; if piety is de- 
rivative from parents as sin is, therf the children of pious parents 
must all be pious. But I do not understand you to maintain 
that all the children of pious parents, are, without an excep- 
tion, children of God. Your reasoning, therefore, would seem 
to prove, more than you are willing to affirm. 

But in view of what you have said on this subject, I would 
ask, what opinion will the children of pious parents be likely 
to form of their own character and spiritual state ? 

But I proceed to notice what you say of infant or household 
baptism. It is " a rite,'' you say, " which supposes the fact 
oi an organic connection of character between the parent and 
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the child; a seal of faith in the parent, applied over to the 
child, on the ground of a presumption that his faith is wrapped 
up in the parent's faith ; so that he is accounted a believer 
from the beginning. . . . Thus it is that infant baptism 
becomes an appropriate rite. It sees the child in the parent, 
counts him presumptively a believer, and a christian, and with 
the parent baptizes him also. Furthermore, you will perceive, 
that it must be presumed, either that the child will grow up a 
believer, or that he will not. The Baptist presumes that he 
will not, and therefore declares the rite to be inappropriate. 
God presumes that he will, and therefore appoints it. The 
Baptist tells the child that nothing but sin can be expected of 
him ; God tells him that for his parents' sake, whose faith he 
is to follow, he has written his own name upon him, and ex- 
pects him (o grow up in all duty and piety." 

And is this the import of infant baptism ? Is the child bap- 
tized, because he is presumed to be a Christian by reason of 
the organic connection subsisting between him and his parent? 
Then surely, baptized children, especially if they have reason 
to believe that their parents are truly pious, have a right to 
presume that they are Christians, and have an inheritance in 
heaven, although they discover in themselves no evidences of 
a renewed heart. 

Suppose a pastor should call together the baptized children 
of his flock, and should thus address them. 

There is an organic connection between you and your 
parents, which induces the conviction that your character is 
actually included in theirs 5 — and you have been baptized on 
the presumption that you are Christians — that your faith was 
wrapped up in your parents' faith, so that you have been ac- 
counted believers from the beginning. If your parents are 
truly pious and faithful, you have a right to presume that you 
have been born again, although neither you nor your parents 
can, as yet, discover any evidences of a renewed heart. You 
may now ^^seem to be intractable to religious influences, and 
sometimes to display an apparent aversion to the very subject 
of religion itself;" but you are not, of course, to conclude that 
you are in an unrenewed state. " Regenerate character may 
exist, long before it is formally developed." " Some root of 
right principle" may have been implanted in you, in very 
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early childhood, which sooner or later will manifest itself. 
You have reason to presume it is so. Be encouraged, there- 
fore, to cherish the hope that your immortal interests are 
secured. 

What Christian pastor would dare take the responsibility of 
making such an address to the baptized children and youth of 
his congregation 1 But I would seriously inquire whether 
some things contained in your discourses, will not be likely to 
make the same impression, as would be made by such an 
address ? 

The following pasdage, intended to describe the nature of 
conversion, I cannot but regard as containing error of a very 
dangerous tendency. 

" A young man, correctly, but not religiously brought up, 
light and gay in his manners, thoughtless hitherto in regard to 
any thing of a serious nature, happens accidentally one Sunday, 
while his friends are gone to ride, to take down a book on the 
evidences of Christianity. His eye floating over one of the 
pages, becomes fixed, and he is surprised to find his feelings 
flowing out strangely into its holy truths. He is conscious of no 
struggle of hostility ; but a new joy dawns in his being. Hence- 
forth, to the end of a long and useful life, he is a Christian 
man. The love into which he was surprised, continues to 
flow, and he is remarkable in the churches all his life long, as 
one of the most beautiful, healthful, and dignified examples of 
Christian piety." 

Can it be that you suppose this to be a description of genu- 
ine conversion ? Does it resemble the conversion of the pub- 
lican, or the prodigal, or the Phillipian jailor, or the Apostle 
Paul, or the thousands con vei ted on the day of pentecosti 
Here is a thoughtless, giddy youth, who suddenly becomes a 
Christian, without any conviction of sin, or any contrition for it. 
'' He is conscious of no struggle of hostility," and of no change 
from enmity to love. He has no idea that he has been the 
enemy of God all his days, and that he is justly condemned by 
the divine law to everlasting death. While pressing his way 
down to ruin, contemning the authority of God, and virtually 
declaring that he will not have the Lord to reign over him ; 
and in a state of thoughtless security, suddenly ^* a new joy 
dawns in his being." And this is consideied genuine eonver- 
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flion. * Aad the person thus converted is said to be ^' henceforth 
to the end of. a long and useful life, a Christian man," and 
^^ one of the most beautiful, healthful, and dignified examples 
of Christian piety." 

Now all this is a fancy sketch. It is not drawn from real 
life. Such a conversion I cannot believe, ever did, or ever will 
result in a life of genuine piety. That a person may, in this 
way, be led to believe himself a Christian,! readily admit. I 
admit also, that having thus commenced a religious life, he 
may persevere, and be a zealous pharisee all his days. But 
the humble, devoted Christian, has not so learned Christ. To 
be born again, to pass from death to life, to become a new 
creature, and to be translated from the kingdom of Satan into 
the kingdom of God's dear Son, is not so small a matter. 

But you say, *^ A little mis-education, called Christian, dis- 
couraging the piety it teaches, and making enmity itself a ne- 
cessary ingredient in the struggle of conversion, and conversion 
no reality without a struggle, might have sufficed to close the 
mind of this man against every thought of religion to the end 
of life." That is, if I understand you — If this thoughtless sin- 
ner, who was living in constant rebellion against God, had 
been taught that he was an enemy to his Maker, and that he 
needed an entire transformation of moral character, to prepare 
him for heaven ; it might have been the means of his ruin. It 
was better for him to be as he was, without any religious instruc- 
tion, than to be thus instructed. But is not every unrenewed 
man the enemy of God ? Has not the Apostle declared, that 
" the carnal mind is enmity against God," and that ^* the nat- 
ur£^l man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for they 
are foolishness unto him ; neither can he know them, for they 
are spiritually discerned]" Are we not taught that all men 
are by nature, *^ dead in trespasses and sins ;" and that they 
must be quickened by the power of the Holy Ghost ? And is 
it dangerous to teach sinners their true character and condition 1 
Must they be flattered in their sins? Must the truth be con- 
cealed from them 1 Must they be led to think well of them- 
selves, in order to promote their conversion ? 

But you say, '^ We certainly know that much of what is 
called Christian nurture, only serves to make the subject of 
religion odious, and that as nearly as we can discover, in exact 
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proportion to the amount of religious teaching received.'^ That 
Christian parents are sometimes injudicious, and create need- 
less prejudice by an offensive manner of teaching their chil- 
dren, is doubtless true. Their teaching, and their discipline 
should be embued with a spirit of love. But they must 
teach their children truths to which the natural heart is oppo- 
sed. True religion, lovely as it is, is not lovely to a carnal 
mind. If it is, the sinner's heart needs not to be changed. 
But if the carnal mind is enmity against God, then the clearer 
the views which the sinner has of the divine character, and of 
the nature of holiness, the more will the opposition of his heart 
be called into exercise. Christ said to the Jews, ^' Ye have 
both seen and hated, both me and my Father." 

The fact that a certain course of religious instruction *' serves 
to make the subject of religion odious," by no means proves 
that that instruction is wrong ; for no religious teaching ever 
excited the opposition of the carnal heart, more than the 
preaching of Christ. The religion which he taught to the 
Jews, was so odious in their sight, and filled them with such 
malice and rage, that nothing could satisfy them but his blood. 
If it be a fact that sinners hate the light, and love darkness 
rather than light, it is to be expected that when the truth is 
brought clearly before their minds, it will awaken opposition. 
And must it then be concealed ? Must the sinner be taught 
nothing which is not agreeable to his taste ? How then is he 
ever to learn his true character and condition 1 How is he ever 
to see the reason for that divine injunction, "Be ye reconciled 
to God 1" How is he ever to repent of his whole life of rebell- 
ion against his Maker 1 I can well conceive that under the 
most judicious and faithful religious instruction, the subject of 
religion may be made to appear odious^ and that the sinner 
may, in this way, be brought to a sight of the desperate wick- 
edness of his heart, and through divine grace, be led to the 
exercise of true and saving repentance. 

You think, however, that " Christian piety should begin in 
milder forms of exercise." Much that is called piety does 
thus begin. But whether it is the piety which prepares the 
soul for heaven, the disclosures of the last day will decide. 

"The European churches generally,*' you say, "regard 
Christian piety more as a habit of life, formed under the train- 
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ing of childhood, and less as a marked spiritual change in ex« 
perience." That this is true of many persons, not only in 
Europe, but in this country, there can be no doubt. Multitudes 
deny that there is any such tiding as an instantaneous change 
of character, produced by the special agency of the Holy Spirit. 
No wonder, therefore, that they should regard Christian piety, 
as only a habit of life, formed under the training of childhood* 
But it remains to be proved, that what they regard as Christian 
piety, is really such. All is not true religion which passes under 
that name. The pharisees were very religious. And they 
Were trained up from their childhood to be so. But their reli- 
gion was abomination in the sight of God. The Roman Catho- 
lics are also very religious in their way ; and so are the numer* 
ous tribes of pagans. And their religion is the result of their 
early training. But of what value is it in the sight of God '? 

You proceed — " In Germany, for example, the church 
includes all the people ; and it is remarkable that under a 
scheme so loose, and with so much of pernicious error taught 
in the pulpit, there is yet so much of deep religious feeling, so 
much of lovely and simple character, and a savour of Christian 
piety, so generally prevalent in the community. So true is 
this, that the German people are every day spoken of as a 
people religious by nature ; no other way being observed of 
accounting for the strong religious bent which they manifest. 
Whereas it is due, beyond any reasonable question, to the fact 
that children are placed under a form of treatment which ex- 
pects them to be religious, and are not discouraged by the 
demand of an experience above their years." And are we then 
to go to Germany for the true idea of Christian education ? 
'* Under a scheme so loose, and with so much of pernicious 
error taught in the pulpit," are we to expect to find more 
lovely forms of piety, and better examples of parental faithful- 
ness, than in our own happy New England ? 

But " The German people are every day spoken of as a peo- 
ple religious by nature." And suppose they are religious by 
nature. They are not the only people of whom this may be 
affirmed with truth. It has often been said, that ^< man is a 
religious being." It is certainly true that mankind generally 
seem disposed to believe and practice some kind of religion. 
But the religion which mankind, by nature, are disposed to 
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embrace, is a reli^on which is agreeable to a totally depraved 
heart. Men may be religious by nature. But they are not 
Christians by nature. '* The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of (jrod, for they are foolishness unto him, 
neither can he know them, for they are spiritually discerned." 
It is easy to train up children to be religious, if they are taught 
a religion which is pleasing to the natural heart. But to train 
up children to be truly pious, transcends the power of man. 

Permit me to express the opinion, that '* much of what is 
called Christian nurture, only serves" to train up persons in a 
state of spiritual delusion. The child is taught to be good, 
and led to believe that he is good, if he says his prayers, repeats 
his hymns, and attends to certain prescribed forms. No instruc- 
tion is given which is suited to lead him to feel that he is a 
sinner, under condemnation ; and that he needs repentance 
and pardon, and a change of character, to prepare him for 
heaven. He is ^^ encouraged" to think well of himself, and 
hence he is filled with spiritual pride, and grows up a pharisee, 
alive without the law, and trusting in himself that he is 
righteous. 

It should be the object of the Christian parent, to lead his child, 
as soon as possible, to a knowledge of his true character and 
condition as a sinner — to show him from the frequent exhibitions 
of a wayward disposition, the wickedness of his heart, and the 
necessity of a new heart to prepare him for heaven. But this, 
you will say, is suited to discourage the child. Discourage him 
from what 1 From trusting in himself that he is righteous ; 
and he ought to be thus discouraged. Self-righteousness, if 
not repented of and abandoned, will as certainly destroy the 
soul as any other form of sin. Every child that is saved, must 
be saved by grace, through the blood of atonement, and the 
sanctification of the Spirit ; and every thing which is done to 
encourage him to expect salvation in any other way, must 
sooner or later be undone, or the child is ruined. 

I was not a little surprised by the following paragraph in 
your book. 

'^ I once took up a book from a Sabbath-school library, one 
problem of which was, to teach a child that he wants a new 
heart. A lovely boy, (for it was a narrative) was called every 
day, to resolve that he would do no wrong that day ; a task 
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which he undertook most cheerfully at first, and even with a 
show of delight. But before the sun went down, he was sure 
to fall into some ill-temper, or to be overtaken by some infirm- 
ity. Whereupon the conclusion was immediately sprung upon 
him, that he wanted a new heart. We are even amazed that 
any teacher of ordinary intelligence, should not at once have 
imagined how she heiself would fare under such kind of regi- 
men. And the practical cruelty of the experiment is yet more 
to be deplored, than its want of consideration. Had the prob- 
lem been how to discourage most effectually every ingenuous 
struggle of childhood, no readier or surer method could have 
been devised." 

I know not that I ever saw the book of which you speak. 
But your account of it, has led me to think it is probably a very 
good and useful book. The object I cannot but regard as very 
important, viz. <* to teach a child that he wants a new heart." 
This was the first lesson which our Saviour taught to Nicode- 
mus ; nor was he deterred from teaching it, through fear of dis- 
couraging the Jewish ruler from making any effort to secure 
his salvation. The manner of teaching this lesson, strikes me 
as particularly happy. The child is led to see from his prone- 
ness to break his resolutions to do what is right, and to " fall 
into some ill-temper," that he has a wicked heart, and needs 
a new heart. What can be a more important part of Christian 
education than this 1 But this, you seem to think, is very 
improper instruction to be given to a child. And would you, 
then, have the child encouraged to believe that he is good, and 
is growing up good ? What can be more directly suited to 
confirm him in a state of consummate self-righteousness? 
Besides — if the child is not to be taught that he needs a new 
heart, for what would you teach him to pray ? And of what 
is he to be taught to repent, if not of those wicked feelings 
which are so constantly manifesting themselves 1 But you 
intimate that the child cannot understand what is meant by a 
new heart. But surely this language is very easily explained, 
and can be made as intelligible as the direction to be good. 
Cannot the child be made to understand very early, that cer- 
tain feelings which he indulges, are wicked feelings ; and that 
these constitute a wicked heart?' And can he not be made to 
understand, that he needs to have feelings of an opposite char- 
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acter, and that to have such feelings is to have a new heart? 
If the child is not to be taught that he is a sinner, how can he 
be taught the need of a Saviour 1 

I repeat it — That mode of training children which teaches 
them to be good, and encourages them to believe that they 
are good, if they attend to certain prescribed forms, is suited to 
train them up pharisees, and not Christians. 

You say, " There could not be a worse or more baleful impli- 
cation given to a child, than that he is to reject God and all 
holy principle, till he has come to mature age. What author- 
ity have you from the scriptures to tell your child, or by any 
sign to show him that you do not expect him truly to love and 
obey God, till after he has spent whol^ years in hatred and 
wrong ? What authority to make him feel that he is the most 
unprivileged of all human beings, capable of sin, but incapa- 
ble of repentance ; old enough to resist all good, but too young 
to receive any good whatever ? It is reasonable to suppose, 
that you have some express authority for a lesson so manifestly 
cruel and hurtful, else you would shudder to give it. I ask 
you for the chapter and verse out of which it is derived.'' 

Do you mean to intimate, that this is the view of Christian 
education "which is commonly held by our churches ?" If 
you do, I must repel the insinuation as unjust and slanderous. 
The most faithful parents, it is true, come very far short of their 
duty; but what Christian parent ever taught his children such 
a lesson as you have here described 1 What truly Christian 
parent, does not teach his children, that it is their duty to re- 
member their Creator in the days of their youth — to repent of 
their sins — to love God — to believe in Christ, and to lead a holy 
life ? What truly Christian parent, does not teach his children, 
that if they are old er^ugh to sin, they are old enough to 
repent, and that they cannot too early become the disciples of 
Christ 1 What Christian parent does not believe that God can 
renew the heart of a child in his earliest years, and that cases 
of this kind do sometimes occur 1 

But the question is, are Christian parents to presume that 
their children have been regenerated, while they give no evi- 
dence of piety 1 It is a fact which cannot be denied, that a 
large proportion of the children of pious parents, during the 
years of childhood, give as decisive evidence that they have 
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not been barn again, as the children of other parents. They 
appear to be as entirely destitute of every pious feeling, and to 
manifest an equal proneness to evil. And are these children 
to be encouraged to presume that some ^^ seeds of holy princi- 
ple" have been implanted in their hearts 1 I cannot think of 
a more likely way to ruin their souls. 

That Christian parents have great encouragement to be 
faithful to their children, is certainly true. And far be it from 
me to detract one iota from the encouragement which God has 
given them. ^^ Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.'' We are here 
taught, what has been found to be true in all ages of the church. 
Impressions made in childhood, are usually permanent. Under 
faithful instruction and discipline, children form correct habits, 
which they carry with them through life ; and many of them 
become truly pious. But this text does not teach that if chil- 
dren are trained up in the way they should go, they will begin 
to walk in it before they are born — (that is, before they are 
really born, for you tell us, << a child is really not born till he 
immerges from the ik^fantile state.") And such a supposition is 
proved to be false by the whole history of the church. Let 
Christian parents rejoice, and give thanks to God, when they 
see any evidence of piety in their children at whatever age. 
But let them not presume, nor teach their children to pre- 
sume, that they have been spiritually renewed, while they 
are strangers to every feeling of the pious heart. 

Your readers will be surprised at what you say of baptismal 
regeneration. You do, indeed, discard this doctrine, as main- 
tained by Romanists and High Church-Episcopalians; but I 
understand you to hold that baptism is, in some sense, regen- 
eration. You say, " The Jewish nation regarded other nations 
as unclean. Hence when a Gentile family wished to become 
Jewish citizens, they were baptized in token of cleansing. 
Then they were said to be reborn, or regenerated, so as to be 
accounted true descendants of Abraham. We use the word 
naturalize, that is,' to make natural born, in the same sense. 
But Christ had come to set up a spiritual kingdom, the king- 
dqm of heaven ; and finding all men aliens, and spiritually 
unclean, he applies over the rite of baptism, which was famil- 
iar to the Jews (^^ art thou a master in Israel, and knowest not 



